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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


The political campaigns of this year of our 
Lord, 1962, are now sufficiently advanced to af- 
ford the intelligent citizen some wholesome food 
for thought. So far as the Democratic party is 
concerned, the most significant fact seems to be 
that the President, though not a candidate, is 
quite obviously doing all that he can to see to it 
that his party continues to be a “Fair Deal” party. 

The President is a shrewd politician, and is in 
a position to exert a very strong, if not control- 
ling, influence upon the platform of his party. 
Precisely what is going on behtind the scenes re- 
specting candidates, it is not easy to determine. 
There are strong elements in the Democratic 
party which have little sympathy for much of 
the New Deal. They may or may not count heav- 
ily in the outcome of the voting next November, 
but so far as can be seen at this moment, the 
Democratic party must be put down as a Fair 
Deal outfit, and one which is likely to remain so 
at least for the foreseeable future. 


The situation as respects the Republican party 
is less clear. The party, as is well known, has its 
elements allegedly slaves to a sort of “me-too-ism” 
and there are others stridently demanding that 
the party cast off the spell that New Deal-ism, 
Fair Deal-ism, and numerous humiliating defeats 
at the hands of the sponsors of these isms have 
administered during the past two decades. Sena- 
tor Taft, sometimes referred to as “Mr. Repub- 
lican,” is rather commonly supposed to represent 
the elements in his party which would have no 
truck with the ultra-modernism of the day which 
threatens to undermine the American system. 
The Senator is a forthright man, and an exceed- 


Continued on page 38 





DEALERS 


Prospects Confronting the 
Private Power Companies 


By J. E. CORETTE* 
Vice-President and Assistant General Manager, 
The Montana Power Company 


Calling private utility outlook a bright one, despite ad- 
vance of Federal Power Program, Western power execu- 
tive reveals vast outlay for government power projects. 
Says Congress docs not look kindly on Federal power 
projects, with result Secretary of Interior resorts by edict 
to expand Federal Power Program. Holds private utilities 
can undertake large power projects without Federal par- 
ticipation, and contends Federal electric power is not 
cheap power. Advocates private companies maintain 
adequate generating and distributing facilities. 


Paul McKee, your Program Chairman, and President 
Gadsby requested me to participate in this program so 
that this meeting would have before it the ideas of a 
utility man who anticipates a long 
future life in our industry. They 
wanted a person who engages in 
business in a state which now has 
and for many years has had the issue 
of Federal power dams and transmis- 
sion lines. 

As you know, the power policies 
of the Interior Department are rea- 
sonably uniform throughout the na- 
tion so that experience in one area 
where Federal projects exist and are 
under construction should be indica- 
tive of what to expect in other parts 
of the country. 

Therefore it was thought that I 
should endeavor to present to you 
the situation as it exists today in 
regard to Federal power and private power companies, 
and the outlook for the future. 


The Present Situation 
The program of the Interior Department has been stated 
Continued on page 44 


*An address by Mr. Corette at the 20th Annual Convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, June 4, 1952. 
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Electric Power Industry 
Meets Peak Load Demands 


By GEORGE M. GADSBY* 
Retiring President, Edison Electric Institute 
President and General Manager, 

Utah Power & Light Co. 


Mr. Gadsby reviews progress of electric power industry 
im meeting increased power demands, and reveals in 
1951, capacity of power companies increased 7.3 million 
kilowatts as against peak lead increase of 5.8 million 
kilowatts. Says peak load power demands were fully 
met and plans are made to retain margin of capacity 
over demand. Discusses problem of financing expansion 
and relationship with government, particularly the intru- 
sion of Federal power projects on private operation. 
Calls for mutual trust and understanding between Gov- 
ernment, Labor and Industry. 


At our Convention last year in Denver, President Louis 
V. Sutton, viewing the rapidly increasing requirements 
for electric power and recognizing the possibility of slip- 
pages in the manufacturers’ sched- 
ules, still had the courage to say, 
“When the increased power demand 
falls on our systems, we know from 
previous experience that we will 
have available increased capability 
with which to fill it.” 

He was right! The peak load for 
1951 increased about 5.8 million kilo- 
watts, while total system capabilities 
increased more than 7.3 million kilo- 
watts. In only one section of the 
country was the possibility of a pow- 
er shortage sufficiently serious to 
warrant a power allocation order 
from Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration, and this order did not have 
to be put into effect because of time- 
ly rains which restored the area’s capability to a level 
above the load requirements. Temporary threats of 
shortages in other very localized areas were met by co- 


Continued on page 32 


*An address by Mr. Gadsby at the 20th Annual Convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, 1952. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


LANCASTER M. GREENE 


Lancaster & Norvin Greene, 
Investment Advisers, New York City 


General Railway Signal 


Because of my interest in air- 
craft manufacturers General 
Railway Signal came to my atten- 
tion for its block signal system 
for safe con- 
trol of air 
transport. 
This system 
received the 
Collier Air 
Trophy award 
for the great- 
est contribu- 
tion to avia- 
tion in 1949, 
but the gov- 
ernment has 
considered it 
too expensive 
for nation- 
wide installa- 
tion to this 
time. 

While this aspect faded into the 
distance as a profit maker the 
other characteristics of General 
Railway Signal still held my at- 
tention. It had on Dec. 31, 1951, 
working capital of $24.90 per 
share (after deducting the pre- 
ferred shares at par value), a divi- 
dend of $2.50 for 1951, and earn- 
ings of $3.92 per share. More- 
over my 10-year projection of 
probable business was favorable. 


The management has run the 
company very conservatively but 
has been shy on financial rela- 
tions. Analysts say the manage- 
ment has avoided talking with 
them. The company has not pub- 
licized sales although their re- 
ports to the SEC are published by 
the SEC and by the various in- 
vestment services. 

These policies have deterred 
some investors from owning Gen- 
eral Railway Signal shares. Some 
part of its undervaluation is due 
to lack of widespread understand- 
ing of its products and its achieve- 
ments. Mr. Paul Renshaw, Presi- 
dent, and responsible for its prog- 
ress for many years, has been 
elected Chairman and Mr. Herbert 
W. Chamberlain, President. Some 
investors hope more facts about 
General Railway Signal will be- 
come available to investors and 
their representatives. 


Cut down models of General 
Railway Signal control systems 
are shown to company employees 
from time to time to impress upon 
them the importance of precision 
in their work upon which the 
safety of the traveling public de- 
pends. Few shareholders or anal- 
ysts are believed to have seen 
these models operate or heard 
them explained. A demonstration 
of these models is worth 10,000 
words in explaining General Rail- 
way Signal. 

The limited market in the 
shares is caused, in part, by the 
few shares outstanding, 331,051 
shares only. A greater number 
are necessary for a reasonably 
active auction market. A _ sub- 
stantial stock dividend could im- 
prove the market. Price level, in 
my opinion, is relatively less im- 
portant than marketability. 

Now for the basic question of 
future sales. Can the pressure of 
higher wage costs continue or in- 
crease the demand for automatic 
signal and control equipment? 
This pressure exists and there are 
reasons to believe it may increase 
over the longer term. 

Then a further question comes. 
Can the money be found for sig- 
nal equipment if railroads had to 
husband their cash? 





Lancaster M. Greene 

















The answer is not as simple as 


it is regarding money for diesel 
locomotives. However, a method 
of firancing of signal equipment 
has been developed by General 
Railway Signal, and experience 
with this paper by railroads and 
banks shows that it can readily 
be paid off on a five-year basis or 
sooner from the direct savings in 
cost. Savings have ranged from 
20% to 50% annually on installa- 
tions and it is my understanding 
that contracts are not recom- 
mended unless engineers project 
savings of at least 20% a year. 

Re competition: General Rail- 
way Signal and Union Switch and 
Signal (a subsidiary of Westing- 
house Air Brake) are the major 
factors in signal systems, central- 
ized traffic control, car retarders, 
and yard classifiers. I believe 
these companies are running about 
neck and neck in sales. 

In 1927 this same stock sold at 
153, in 1937 at 65, and in 1946 at 
48. It was not worth the fancy 
figures, in my opinion, but at any 
rate, it has more real value at 
present than when it sold higher. 
Book value was $37.55 at the 
year-end, and should be about 40 
by Dec. 31. 

Should management find a bar- 
gain company which fits its pres- 
ent operation, it seems reason- 
able that excess cash might be 
used to make the purchase, or an 
exchange of shares might be of- 
fered. 


Selling about 30, the yield on 
the $2.50 dividend paid last year 
is approximately 8%. Earnings 
for the first quarter of 1952 were 
up nearly 50%, 95c vs. 64c in the 
first quarter of 1951. This sug- 
gests the possibility of $5 to $5.50 
earnings for the full year and the 
possibility that dividends may 
this year reach $3 per share. lf 
excess profits taxes end, earn- 
ings should benefit appreciably 
since General Railway Signal paid 
82% on.a substantial amount of its 
earnings. 


My conclusion is that General 
Railway Signal at present levels 
has much to qualify it for inclu- 
sion in a list of “The stock I like 
best.” 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Greene recom- 
mended Grumman as “The Security I 
Like Best” at 23 in April, 1950 or equiva- 
lent to 114% on the present shares now 
selling at 28. The $2 dividend then has 
been continued on the split shares. 





EDWIN J. PINGREE 
F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

The security I like best is an 
operating utility engaged primar- 
ily in the distribution of natural 
gas. Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
serves a popu- 
lation of near- 
ly a million 
people in the 
area of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
City and the 
eastern por- 
tion of Okla- 
homa. This 
service area is 
well diversi- 
fied and its 
chief indus- 
tries are agri- 
culture, live- 
stock and oil 
producing. 

The high residential load gives 
this company a good amount of 
stability. In fact, 62% of their 
revenues come from residential 
and commercial sales, 26% from 
industrial, 4% from other utilities, 
and 8% from other sources, prin- 
cipally a gasoline plant. 

In the past five years total reve- 
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General Railway Signal—Lancas- 
ter M. Greene, of Lancaster & 
Norvin Greene, Investment Ad- 
visers, New York City. (Page 2) 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. — Ed- 
win J. Pingree, of F. S. Moseley 
& Co., Boston, Mass. (Page 2) 





nues have increased from $18,- 
357,810 to $23,850,928 for the 12 
months through February, 1952. 
At the same time, the number of 
all types of customers has in- 
creased from 223,938 to 292,652. 


Everything indicates that this 
growth will continue. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.’s 


operations are intra-state, and, 
therefore, subject to state regula- 
tion and not FPC regulations. The 
most recent rate increase was 
authorized Feb. 20 of this year, 
and it is estimated that this will 
add $3,224,622 per annum, or about 
$1.40 per share of common after 
taxes. 


Even though this company is 
embarking on a $24 million ex- 
pansion program during the next 
two years, earnings should run 
well ahead of the $2.92 earned in 
1951. If this earnings trend con- 
tinues, consideration possibly will 
be given.to a dividend increase. 

This common stock sells on the 
New York Curb Exchange for 
about 34. The dividend currently 
being paid is $2 annually, so that 
the yield is about 5.9%. In my 
opinion this stock is a good qual- 
ity issue suitable for conservative 
accounts. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








June 12, 1952 (New York City) 


Municipal Forum of New York 
conference at Hotel Commodore. 


June 13, 1952 (Atlanta, Ga.) 


Georgia Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation summer meeting at the 
— Standard Town and Country 

ub. 


June 13, 1952 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Milwaukee Bond Club summer 
outing at Oconomowoc. 


June 13, 1952 (New York City) 


Corporate Bond Traders of New 
York Golf outing at the Nassau 
Golf Club. 


fune 13, 1952 (New York City) 


Municipal Bond Club of New 
York annual outing at the West- 
chester Country Club and Beach 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


fune 13, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Traders Association 
f Philadelphia summer outing at 
‘he Whitemarsh Country Club. 


fune 16-17, 1952 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit-Security 

Traders Association of Detroit & 

Michigan joint summer outing— 

June 16 at the Detroit Boat Club 

be we 17 at the Lochmoor Countr) 
ub. 


June 17, 1952 (New York City) 

New York Stock Exchange an- 
nual golf tournament at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


June 18, 1952 (Minneapolis, Minn.’ 


Twin City Bond Club annual 
are at the White Bear Yacht 
ub. 


Continued on page 4 
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Electronics 


By DAVID SARNOFF* 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Leading industrialist reveals that electronic computers for 
automatic accounting systems will reduce costs and increase 
efficiency of large-scale clerical operations. Sees also impor- 
tant role of electronics in improving health, reducing accidents 


and extending life expectancy. 


Describes television’s growth 


and prospects. 


What can a radio man talk 
about that would be of interest to 
leaders in the field of insurance? 
I asked Mr. Harrison. He sug- 
gested that 
progress ion 
electronics is 
a subject that 
would interest 
you. I hope 
George is 
right, for this 
is my sub- 
ject today. 

What effect 
can electron- 
ics have on the 
improvement 
of health and 
life expect- 
aney of your 
clients? What 
role can elec- 
tronics play in the reduction of 
risks to life and property? How 
can electronics reduce costs and 
increase efficiency on the oper- 
ating side of your business? These 
are the questions I have assumed 
you may wish to hear discussed. 


Let me suggest at the outset 
that life insurance and electronics 
find a common denominator in 
the words of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, “The future is purchased by 
the present.” 

Pioneering and. scientific re- 
search are the insurance agents 
of industry, providing a perma- 
nent endowment of versatility and 
vitality. They give America eco- 
nomic strength and increase na- 
tional security. They lead to new 
products and services, cultivate 
prosperity and improve the health 
of the nation. 


Science, through research, has 
a unique way of edging up to an 
existing industry or business to 
completely revolutionize routines 
and operations, to increase their 
safety and productivity and to 
provide a better return for labor 
on its effort and for capital on its 
investment. 





David Sarnoff 


Electronics in Business 


We in the field of radio con- 
sider electronics pertinent to the 
future of every business. 

It is now feasible to combine 
the automatic devices which have 
been developed for radio-tele- 
vision to form a complete elec- 
tronic accounting system for even 
the largest business organization. 
Such a system would provide for 
the translation, storage, computa- 
tion, processing and printing of 
pertinent facts and information. 

The burden and cost of record- 
keeping and of clerical work have 
increased tremendously over the 
years. At present it requires 
nearly as many people to do the 
nation’s paper work as it does to 
grow all the crops and to care for 





*An address by Mr. Sarnoff before the 
Life Imsurance Association of America, 
Hot Springs, Va., May 28, 1952. 


all the farm animals in the United 
States. About nine million per- 
sons, or 16% of the working popu- 
lation, are engaged in clerical 
work. Most of these people per- 
form tasks involving the entry of 
figures in books and ledgers and 
operation of mechanical machin- 
ery for processing information. 
This is a continuing job that must 
be done to keep the wheels of our 
economy turning. 

In addition, there is another 
need that must be met. As the 
economy becomes more complex 
and the problems of business ad- 
ministrators increase, the need for 
prompt information becomes more 
pressing. 

Present systems are too costly 
and too slow. Moreover, these 
systems cannot provide today’s 
information on today’s situation. 
Those responsible for making ma- 
jor decisions all too often find 
that they must shape tomorrow’s 
policy on the basis of statistics 
which are weeks or months out- 
of-date. 

Where millions of individual 
transactions are involved, the 
need for collecting and processing 
vast amounts of information in- 
creases enormously. 

Through the development of 
electronic computers a major step 
has been taken toward solving 
the problem of processing the in- 
formation accurately and speedily. 
The next step is to improve the 
present methods for collecting 
facts and statistics upon which 
many business decisions must de- 
pend. 

An electronic ‘system ‘can select 
from an enormous mass of data 
the information that is pertinent 
to the solution of a particular 
problem. In effect, one can 
say to the machine, “I want a 
report on those areas in which our 
sales quotas have fallen short by 
more than 20%.’ And the machine 
will provide it in a few minutes. 
Also, it-will go on from there and 
provide whatever else the col- 
lected data can reveal. 


Electronic Computers 


As insurance-executives, there- 
fore, I believe you will find the 
electronic computer most interest- 
ing among the many new elec- 
tronic developments now under 
way, since it holds tremendous 
promise for use in the conduct 
and simplification of your busi- 
ness. 

Through man’s inventive and 
engineering ingenuity, electronic 
computers have been made to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide. Be- 
sides, they can memorize the re- 
sults of these operations in such a 
manner that they are immediately 
available for another operation. 
There is every promise that these 
electronic systems can graduate 


Continued on page 29 
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*Mr. May’s ninth article in the series on the International 
Economic Conference in Moscow, which he attended as an 
accredited correspondent, appears this week. 
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Price Provisions in Syndicate 


Agreements and the Sherman Act 


Syndicated public offerings of securities distinguished from 
monopolistic price practices in the sale of commodities. Suc- 
cessful flotation of State, municipal and corporate issues 
makes imperative uniform public offering price during short 
initial offering period. Definitive legislation essential. 


As we proceed to consider the validity of price fixing 
provisions in syndicate agreements for the primary dis- 
tribution of securities, it is well to bear in mind that these 
have never been passed upon in a court of law. 


In the course of the trial of certain investment bankers 
now in progress in the Southern District of New York be- 
fore Judge Medina the Government had a motion pending, 
joined in by some of the defendants, asking for an en- 
largement of the issues so that the legality of these price 
fixing provisions would have come squarely before the 
Court for decision. However, the Court has since denied 
this motion, so that the situation remains as it was. 

Section 1 of the Sherman Act says: “Every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspir- 
ary, in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared void.” 

There have been numerous decisions defining this 
Act as it relates to commodities generally. These deter- 
minations can cause confusion unless certain distinctions 
between commodities and the initial offerings of securities 
are understood. 


Price maintenance as to one security during a rela- 
tively short period of distribution, usually from 10 to 30 
days, is different from schemes affecting the long-term 
marketing of consumer goods for the purpose and with 
the intent of permanent price fixing toward a monopolistic 
end through the erasure of competition. 


The offered security, besides being in competition as 
an investment with every other security then already on 
the market, is also in competition with all other initial 
offerings of the same grade then pending. 


There is also competition among the numerous invest- 
ment banking firms who combine to acquire the new 
State, municipal and corporate issues in the first instance. 
The successful group must then enlist the aid of houses 
{9 retail the securities to the public throughout the country 
in competition with rival groups or syndicates trying to 
effect the distribution of other issues. 

The whole set-up is one for the promotion rather than 
the stifling of competition, a promotion of competition 
which is intended to gain the public favor so as to stim- 
ulate and accelerate the distribution of the new security. 

Aside from our industries, our States and municipal- 
ities raise much of the monies which make possible their 
functioning through the medium of these underwriting 
syndicate contracts containing price maintenance provi- 
sions. Marked havoc would result if such provisions were 
not enforceable. The orderly raising of capital by indus- 
try and with which to run our State and municipal gov- 
ernments would be hampered. Everyone in this country 
has a stake in seeing to it that there is no question regard- 
ing the validity of these agreements. 

In a review of disciplinary proceedings involving the 
alleged violation of price maintenance provisions in a syn- 
dicate agreement relating to Public Service Commission of 


Indiana bonds, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
said in 1945: 


“With the use of the syndicate, the investment bank- 
ing process developed several distinct stages: (1) the pur- 
chase of the issue from the issuer by one banking house, 
or a small group of firms; (2) in some cases, the formation 
of a small original purchase group to take over and spread 
the commitment involved in the original acquisition of the 
issue; and (3) the formation of a syndicate or banking 
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group to purchase the securities or to underwrite the sale 
to the public, with the managing or originating banker 
directing the ultimate distribution for the account of such 
syndicate. 

% a * 

“The practice of combining to purchase and sell secur- 
ities at agreed prices is not merely an arbitrary outgrowth 
of tradition or a conscious attempt to avoid competition, 
but arises in large part from conditions and needs peculiar 
to the business of raising capital.” 


These agreements accomplish their purpose by provi- 
sions fixing the public offering price and arranging for 
the maintenance of that price during the limited period 
of the offering. These provisions are intended to assist in 
an orderly distribution. 


The syndicate distribution of securities by under- 
writers has developed in response to the expanding need 
of States, municipalities and industry as a natural function. 

In its Public Service of Indiana release the SEC said: 


“Our views on the application of the anti-trust laws to 
the securities field may be summarized as follows: The 
mere making of agreements containing provisions for a 
fixed offering price, price maintenance and stabilization 
is not per se unlawful. But, like many other contracts, 
these may be entered into and performed under circum- 
stances that amount to an unlawful suppression of compe- 
tition. We have already noted certain factors by which the 
lawfulness of the syndicate may be judged. Among these 
are: the size of the group in relation to the size of the issue, 
the suppression of competition in bidding or negotiating 
for the business, and the duration of a syndicate dictated 
by the manager and major underwriters.” 


Remembering that this view is that of an adminis- 
trative agency whose attitude is coupled with the interest 
of constantly seeking an extension of its powers, the quota- 
tion is significant. 

Here is yet another quotation of value from a source 
which, for the time being, must remain nameless: 

“In view of the conspicuous dissimilarities between 
securities and ordinary commodities in trade, it should be 
observed that few commodities fluctuate in price as sensi- 
tively as do securities. Few commodities are traded in such 
a nationwide and open market. Many commodities which 
are subject to relatively wide price fluctuations — e.z., 
agricultural products—are protected by government sub- 
sidies, governmental price-fixing, and hedges through 
trading in futures, while State Fair Trade Acts and the 
Miller-Tydings amendment to the Sherman Act specifically 
authorize certain price maintenance agreements in the 
merchandising of trade-marked products. Yet, in spite 
of these aids to distribution, which indicate the public 
interest in minimizing speculation in common inventories, 
a middleman’s mark-up as small as the spread received 
by investment bankers would be considered impossibly 
low in the distribution of commodities.” 


Current syndicate agreements date back to somewhere 
between the 1870s and 1880s. During all of the interim to 
date no court in this land has passed:upon the legality of 
the price maintenance provisions in such contracts. Con- 
sidering the fact that during that time billions of dollars 
in State, Municipal and Corporate securities have been 
underwritten and distributed it would be hard to believe 
that many opportunities to question such legality had not 
heretofore arisen. That such question has not been raised 
up to now would seem to indicate that there has been 
a general acceptance of the view that the price mainte- 
nance provisions in syndicate agreements for the distribu- 
tion of primary issues are generally regarded as valid. 

Such general acceptance is readily understandable in 
the light of all the distinctions that have been drawn be- 
tween the flotation of new issues and the sale of com- 
modities generally, and in the additional light of the pur- 
pose of these syndicate agreements to sell securities in 
competition as distinguished from the price fixing purposes 


sometimes incident to the sale of commodities by groups 
operating in restraint of trade. 


However, there ought to be no uncertainty of any 
kind. To set the matter at rest, the best solution would 
appear to be a Congressional enactment which will spe- 
cifically exempt the price maintenance provisions of these 


syndicate agreements from the operation of the anti-price 
fixing and anti-monopoly laws. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The “Chronicle” will be pleased 
to receive comments on the views expressed in the above 
article or on any related phases of the subject. They will 
be published anonymously if the writer requests that his 
identity not be revealed. Address communications to Edi- 
tor, “The Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” 25 Park 

Place, New York 7. : 
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COMING EVENTS 


June 20-22, 1952 (Minn 
; eapolis, 


Twin City Security Traders As- 
sociation annual summer outing 
“Operation Fishbite” at Grand- 
view Lodge on Gull Lake. 


June 20, 1952 (New Jersey) 


Bond Club of New Jersey an- 


nual outing at Rock Spring Club, 
West Orange, N. J. 


June 27, 1952 (Cleveland, Ohie) 


Cleveland Security Traders As- 
sociation summer outing at the 
Westwood Country Club. 


June 27-29, 1952 (Coronado, Cal) 
Security Traders Association of 

Los Angeles annual spring outing 

at the Hotel del Coronado. 

June 27, 1952 (New York) 


Investment Association of New 
York annual outing at the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. 


June 27, 1952 (New Yerk City) 


New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation annual outing at Hemp- 
a Golf Club, Hempstead, Long 

nd. 


June 28, 1952 (Chicago, IL) 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
summer party at the Chevy Chase 
Country Club. 


Aug. 22, 1952 (Denver, Colo.) 


Bond Club of Denver - Rocky 
Mountain Group of IBA Summer 
Lag at the Park Hill Country 

ub. 


Sept. 19, 1952 (Chicago, IH.) 

Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 
annual field day at the Knollwood 
Country Club. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 


American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


Oct. 5-7, 1952 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 
meeting at the Mark Hopkins 


Hotel. 
a eS 
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Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 


The 
State of Trade 


( 
and Industry Ae Prejuon 
\e sd Z 


Auto Production 
Business Failures 

The holiday week-end and labor unrest had a slight slowing- 
down effect upon overall industrial production in the period ended 
on Wednesday of the previous week. Many plants shut down in 
observance of the Memorial Day holiday, while others closed due 
to strikes. 

Aggregate industrial output did not quite equal the high level 
of a year ago. Claims for unemployment insurance benefits held 
at the prior week’s level, but were about 15% above a year ago. 
Initial claims rose for the first time in six weeks. 

Employment during May continued to climb. On the tenth 
of the month, there were 61,176,000 job holders, more than a 
million above April levels. “Employment has never been at a 
higher figure in May and unemployment is at a near minimum,” 
Secretary Sawyer of the United States Department of Commerce 
noted. 

Steel ingot production was reduced to a trickle by the walkout 
which followed the Supreme Court decision invalidating govern- 
ment seizure. Steel stocks were generally sufficient for at least a 
month’s operations in most industries. 

Steel loss because of strikes will by the end of this week 
approach the 6,000,000-ton mark, according to “The Iron Age,” 
national metalworking weekly. When negotiations fell through 
on Monday of this week it was almost a sure sign that more serious 
steel losses were in prospect for next week and perhaps for other 
weeks. Despite reports from the union side that money matters 
were also a bar to settlement, the major stumbling block and 
probably the only one is the union shop issue. 

The third offer of the steel industry which amounted to an 
average of 16 cents an hour on wages and close to 6 cents an hour 
On fringe was a reconstruction of most of the Wage Stabilization 

Mounting Congressional and public pressure gave pause to 
both sides early this week in an effort to settle their differences 
before the steel strike became a national topic of frustration, this 
trade journal notes. 

An inside story on the union shop issue indicates that Mr. 
Murray is strong for this feature because he wants to become 
competitive with the United Mine Workers Union which was 
“given” the closed shop in December, 1941, by the Administration. 

Arguments that steel firms recognize a closed shop among 
other groups of employees in the steel ind should be qualified 
to some extent. In those cases, states this trade journal, the steel 
industry has little or no control over working conditions because 
the bulk of those groups such as coal miners and railroad workers 
represent large segments completely outside of the steel industry. 

Statistically. steel supplies in the hands of customers were 
fairly heavy. From a distribution basis there were plenty of 
serious spots, states this trade weekly, where (1) supplies were 
insufficient to maintain strong manufacturing schedules; (2) 
supplies were sufficient for no more than two more weeks of 
operation. and (3) supplies were so unbalanced that even though 
total inventories were large shortage of specific items urgently 
needed would make the heavier stocks useless. 

Throughout the entire negotiations recently there has been no 
question of steel prices. This indicates that secret assurance was 
given the industry that an adequate price advance would be ap- 
proved upon settlement of the wage negotiations, concludes “The 
Iron Age.” 

In the automotive industry car and truck manufacturers have 
only enough steel to sustain production for the next two weeks, 
states “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 

Steel shortages, plus serious imbalances of inventories, are to 
blame for the present situation. Report of 45-to-60-day stocks do 
not take into consideration the fact that for weeks past car makers 
have been consuming steel twice as fast as they have been receiv- 
ing it, this agency pointed out. Incoming shipments have been as 
much as 60% below schedules ever since the two brief strikes 
occurred in steel mills earlier this year. 

“However, even this may only serve to postpone the day of 
reckoning, since already many car makers can see the bottom of 
the barrel in some steel items,” according to this trade publication. 

Price levels of consumer goods are unlikely to reflect anv 
“major change” in the immediate future, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York said in its monthly business review. Supplies of 
most items, it added, now appear adequate, and “many lines have 
capacity available to offset a resurgence of demand.” The review 
concluded, “the picture is one of reasonable balance between sup- 
ply and demand at a high level for the rest of the year.” 


Construction outlays in May rose to $2,700,000,000, a new 
high for the month. This lifted expenditures for the first five 
months of 1952 to $11,900,000,000, a $400,000,000 increase over a 
year ago, the Commerce and Labor Departments reported. 


Under new government regulations effective on Wednesday 
of this week, housing credit controls were relaxed and down- 
payment requirements on home purchases were lowered, but no 
change was made in the time allowed for paying off loans for 
this purpose. The down-payment on houses costing $7,000 or less 
was cut to 5%, from 10%, and for dwellings costing $25,000 or 
more, the reduction will amount to 40%, from 50%. In between, 
the down payment schedule rises from 10% to the 40% maximum. 
Veterans will be exempted from down-payments on homes costing 
up to $7,000. 

The new terms do not affect credit regulations for commercial 
construction, which will also be relaxed shortly. 


























There was a slight increase in the number of new stock corpo- . 


rations formed during April, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., discloses. 
New businesses chartered last month rose 4.8% to a total of 8,284, 
from the March figure of 7,902. They were 8.2% above the 7.653 
for April last year, but were down 1.1% from 8,375 in April, 1950. 


Continued on page 47 


Can We Do Business With Stalin? 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


This is the ninth in a series of articles by Mr. May 

following his attendance at the International Eco- 

nomic Conference in Moscow, which he covered as 
an accredited correspondent. 


Not only at the recent Inter- 
national Economic Conference in 
Moscow, but elsewhere continu- 
ally,* is the plea being ad- 
vanced that 
the West can 
and should, 
for the cause 
of world peace 
and prosper- 
ity, make a 
vigorous 
effort to es- 


tablish trade 
relationships 
with the 


Kremlin and 
its satellites. 
The cold 
hard fact that 
the decision 
whether there 
shall be trade 
does not lie with the West is 
clearly instanced in the current 
impasse that has developed in the 
Russia - Norway trade relations. 
Involved is renewal of the treaty 
between those countries, which 
was initiated in 1949 and expired 
in January, 1952. The pact, whose 
three-year renewal was offered by 
the Norwegians and turned down 
by the Kremlin, consisted of a 
relatively broad trade agreement 
embracing about 20 separate com- 
modities. In the absence of re- 
newal of the agreement, the two 
countries’ trade relationship has 
since last January been tenuous 
and restricted to but two or three 
materials, as herring and alumi- 
num shipped eastward to Moscow 
in exchange for some manganese, 
wheat and rye—and on a strictly 
barter basis. And even in the case 
of the aluminum, the Russians have 
acquired but 1,000 tons instead of 
the 10,000 which they want. The 
negotiations have followed more 


and more barter technique, in 
line with Russia’s trading tradi- 
tion. 

The reason for the great reduc- 
tion in the number of commodi- 





A. Wilfred May 





*“Can We Do Business with Stalin?’’, 
with the writer defending the negative 
position, was the topie of this week’s 
University of Pennsylvania Forum of the 

ir. 
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The Realistic Political Framework 


But, most importantly, must 
our wishful thinkers be realistic 
by appreciating the fact that the 
economic considerations are en- 
tirely secondary to the political 
framework within which they are 
occurring—that the Kremlin-ites 
with their pious representations 
about trade truly function as po- 
ties covered by the stop-gap ar- litical wolves masquerading in 
rangement lies partly in the fact ©cOnomists sheep’s clothing. They 
that Moscow here also has been Must realize that in the case of 
insisting on getting strategic ma- all state-directed trade, and has 
terials — including molybdenum Proven to be true to the nth de- 
aluminum and steel alloys—ma- 8ree in the case of Moscow, the 
terials which, as a NATO member, business will be turned on and off 
Norway is prohibited from sup- to follow the dictates of political 
plying. But in the past the Nor- Strategy. Rs 
wegians have also supplied the Such autarchic-political domi- 
Soviet with a liberal proportion nation of international trade policy 
of non-strategic goods, which she is clearly evidenced by the Krem- 
is still prepared to sell. The lin-dominated empire’s past rec- 
Russian’s refusal of the non- ord, which must not be overlooked 
strategic goods here is particularly by Westerners with optimistic 
glaring because of the voluble ¢xpectations. In 1950 the for- 
propaganda-line voiced at the eign trade done by the world’s 
Moscow Conference and elsewhere COMmunist - dominated countries 
posing themselves as eager-beaver ®mounted to only 4% of that done 
customers for non-strategic as by the rest of the world—a situ- 
well as strategic goods. Another tion reflecting traditional Russian 
of the numerous instances where POlicy and philosophy rather than 
the Russian’s concurrent actions the democracies’ current embargo- 
supply the definite answers to ing of strategic materials’ exports. 
their words! In the early 1930s, after the rela- 

tively large-scale trade period of 

Trading Efforts Off-the-Beam 1932-33 motivated by the Krem- 

Not only in Norway, but in lin’s industrialization needs, with- 
many other sectors, has it been i" two years—1934 and 1935— 
incontrovertibly demonstrated that 1™ports were reduced by a full 
much more than a nice try is nds 
needed by the West to restore One is forced to barter-with- 
trade. Similarly, with Britain’s the Tartar, and in the ways suited 
textiles have the Russians shown to the exigencies of this State’s 
before and after the Moscow Con- decreed economic and political 
ference, that actually they are not interests of the moment. 
customers, excepting possibly of Because of the political motiva- 
insignificant quantities and only tion dictating all the Soviet’s pol- 
with a tie-in with the strategic icies, including the economic, 
and near-strategic goods which Western and Eastern business 
they want for war-making pur- negotiators will always be speak- 
poses. And in China, with the ing to each other in double-talk. 
Russians’ Conference protests In view of the Kremlin’s evi- 
against Western stoppage of trade dences again and again of its 
with Red China still echoing, worldwide political aggression 
businessmen in Hong Kong dominating its every move in all 
were squeezed into making a com- fields, how can we take the risk 
plete withdrawal. that it may now be otherwise? 

It must be realized that the So- Highlighting this political-eco- 
viet barter trade offers, even if nomic divergence, and the incon- 
they were sincere, would not sistency between a Silk Curtain 
solve the difficulties of our Euro- for trade being combined with an 
pean friends, because Moscow does Iron Curtain for politics, is the 
not need those categories of goods O8tis type of incident. How can 
which the West has for sale, and our businessmen possibly have an 
the West doesn’t have available appetite for traveling to Moscow 
for sale those goods which Moscow ray any of its satellites to nego- 
so desperately needs and would tiate, in the face of this clearly- 


buy, either with or without tie-in. Continued on page 11 
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From Washington 


Ahead of the News 





Probebly the silliest propaganda 
in the Republican Presidential 
campaign is to the effect that this 
is a Democratic country with a 
capital D, and 
in order for 
the Republi- 
cans to win 
they must 
have a candi- 
date who can 
entice Demo- 
ecrats to the 
Republican 
fold. That 
candidate 
must be sort 
of a hybrid, 
part Democrat 
and part Re- 
publican. He 
would have a 
chance, we are told, because the 
eountry is really burned up over 
the corruption in government un- 
der the Democrats and the Korean 
fiasco and the high taxes, etc. But 
the people aren’t burned up enough 
over these things to take a whole 
Republican, only part of one. The 
indignation of the people, it seems, 
is limited. 


The plain fact is that the state- 
ment about this being a Demo- 
cratic country is meaningless. 
From 1932 on the country has un- 
questionably voted Democratic. 
Prior to that time, from 1920 to 
1932 it voted Republican. There- 
fore, presumably, on the basis of 
the present contention that the 
eountry is Democratic, it was Re- 
publican. Before that it was Dem- 
ocratic, before that it was Repub- 
lican and so it has been all down 
through our history. The Repub 
licans have a siege of power an 
then the Democrats come in for 
a run. 


As to just whether the country 
today is Democratic or Republican 
is anybody’s guess. A Democratic 
Administration is in power but it 
doesn’t follow that the majority of 
the people are Democrats. If they 
are, it makes no difference whom 
the Republicans nominate. On the 
other hand, if the people are 
enough fed up they will kick the 
Democrats out next November and 
bring the Republicans in. Then I 
suppose it will be said we are a 
Republican country. The fact will 
simply be that enough people were 

fed up to effect an overvurn. 


Carlisle Bargeron 











By CARLISLE BARGERON = 


I can’t accept the thesis of the 
Eisenhower supporters that the 
country is fed up enough to vote 
for a part Republican but not a 
whole one, particularly with the 
General seemingly considering it 
to be his main job just now to 
convince the country he is not a 
part Republican but a whole one. 
For every Democrat he might pick 
up who didn’t intend to vote Re- 
publican anyway, you can rest 
assured he would lose a Repub- 
lican., 

The danger to the Republicans 
with Taft as the nominee is not 
any lack of popular appeal on his 
part. It lies in the determination 
of an influential element in the 
Republican party that our future 
economy must be tied in with 
spending in Europe, and if a cor- 
rupt Democratic Administration 
must be kept in power to accom- 
olish that, then that must be done. 
But if the people of the country 
are really fed up enough to throw 
the rascals out, they will do it in 
spite of this crowd. 

Indeed, it is my belief that this 
crowd is going to be in a very 
unhappy state in the next few 
weeks, which is to say that it looks 
now as though Taft is not going to 
be stopped. This is not my feeling 
alone. It is the growing feeling 
on Canito! Hill amore Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. 

The squealing about the so- 
called Taft steamroller tactics in 
Texas and other Southern States 
is an indication of the nervousness 
on the Eisenhower side. Dire croc- 
odile warnings by newspaper sup- 
porters of the General that it was 
this same sort ot steam rover 
that ruined William Howard Taft 
in 1912 should be taken with a 
grain of salt. What happened this 
year in Southern States is hardly 
analogous to 1912. An important 
difference is that in 1912 a very 
vain man, Theodore Roosevelt, 
was determined to be President 
again or wreck the Republican 
party in the attempt. He accom- 
plished the latter. William How- 
ard Taft controlled the Southern 
delegations through the power of 
patronage. He was President, seek- 
ing reelection. Then, as now, 
Southern political novices set up 
contesting delegations in the hope 
of attaining some political stand- 
ing. They were bowled over at 
Chicago by the Taft-controlled 
convention. 


It is different this time in that 
the Southern Republican delegates 
are not controlled through any 
patronage power. Taft has had no 
patronage to distribute. Money has 
undoubtedly played a part but 
there has been just as much money 
on the Eisenhower side, to say the 
least. 

There is a similarity in the con- 
testing delegations that have been 
set up by the Eisenhower man- 
agers. They are political newcom- 
ers, Democratic voters all their 
lives, who see possibilities of po- 
litical standing and patronage in 
the disturbed political conditions. 
To contend that they held regular 
and orderly conventions and were 
duly elected, while the old Repub- 
lican organizations just met and 
did what they wanted to do, is to 
my mind, ridiculous. 


With the exception of Tennessee, 
Florida and Virginia, there is no 
Republican party in the Southern 
States to have primaries or con- 
ventions for the selection of dele- 
gates. The so-called Republican 
organizations are but tight little 
groups and owe their standing to 
recognition every four years by 
the National Convention. Occa- 
sionally one crowd is installed and 
another kicked out. 

But the organizations or the 
erowds that are behind Taft this 
year and the ones that won't let 
the Democrats move in and take 
over are the same groups that 
were recognized by the Conven- 
tion four years ago, the Conven- 
tion that nominated Dewey. 
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for Profit 


By GEORGE C. ASTARITA 


Associated With Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Office of Boettcher & Co. 


Mr. Astarita discusses such investment topics as (1) proper 
selection of a particular security; (2) flexibility in judgment 
regarding switching from securities held and replacing them 
by others; (3) fitting securities to investors’ individual needs, 
so as to obtain, as desired, safety of principal, income and 
appreciation. Stresses value of diversification in security hold- 
ings, but warns it is no assurance of safety. Reviews types of 
investment companies and reveals advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each to uninitiated investors. 


Selection 


Selection of the particular se- 
curity, not timing of the market 
Swings, is the first and most im- 
portant ingredient in the recipe 
for success in 
making money 
in the market. 
One must 
possess a full 
realization 
that the per- 
son doesn’t 
live who can 
time stock 
market 
swings. Yes, 
one can recog- 
nize certain 
major trends 
and from time 
to time he can 
catch the 
minor swings as well, but over a 
long period there has never been 
any financial service, institution 
or individual who has been con- 
sistently right on stock market 
gyrations. Humble yourself to the 
extent that you are not going to 
be the exception to this rule. Stop 
gazing into the crystal ball and 
making guesses as to whether or 
not the market is going up or 
down. To assume this objective 
attitude is easier said than done 
but it is of vital necessity for suc- 
cessful market operations. One 
must close his ears to rumor 
mongers and financial gossip con- 
cerning market trends. He must 
be adamant in his decision to for- 
get the market as a market and 
instead to concentrate upon select- 
ing those securities which will 
perform well more or less regard- 
less of market circumstances. 

If you will go along with this 
thesis and will steel yourself to 
the necessity of thinking only 
about the individual security and 
not the market, then you are 
ready and in a position to take 
advantage of many opportunities 
which exist in special situations. 
The reasoning behind the prin- 
ciple of selection rather than tim- 
ing the market is simply this: If 
you select a security which repre- 
sents a company in the process of 
growth you will find that that se- 
curity will do better than the 
market; if the market goes down, 
the security should hold up better 
than the market; if the market 
stays on an even keel, your secur- 
ity should rise gradually; if the 
market goes up, your security 
should go un considerably faster 
than the market. 


If I have labored this point it 
is only because the principle in- 
volved is so important. Few of us 
can be market experts but many 
of us can determine which stocks 
are more attractive than others, 
much the same way as we can 
determine exceptional values in a 
department store. 


All right, you say that.you are 
ready and willing to abide by this 
all-important principle of selec- 
tion, but how do you go about it? 
The answer is simply that you 
must be a good judge of security 
values just as you would be a 
good judge of automobiles, cloth- 
ing, houses or any of the other 
hundreds of necessities which go 
to make up your daily living. On 
any given day you can go over 
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the 1,200 or so listed securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
the 800 or so on the New York 
Curb Exchange or the thousands 
traded on the Over-the-Counter 
market, and you will find bar- 
gains based on comparative val- 
ues. That is to say that all securi- 
ties do not at all times sell in an 
exact relationship to the values 
which they represent. Certain se- 
curities will be what is called “out 
of line” with other securities in 
the same category. If you will 
find those particular ones you will 
be finding values and if you buy 
values you will make money. 
Think of it in terms of a fruit 
stand. I am sure that you are 
careful to select the finest quality 
melon, plum or banana in the 
group because you pay no more 
for it than the not-so-attractive 
ones reposing alongside. If you 
will do the same in the selection 
of securities you will find that 
you will obtain better values and 
therefore your investments will 
make money for you. 


The next question is, wnat de- 
termines value? Most of us are 
familiar with the usual yeardsticks 
of assets, earnings and dividends. 
These are good yardsticks, but 
they are not the sole measure- 
ments of security values. All of 
these measurements are available 
in the financial manuals and 
clearly depict the past record of 
any given company. Using solely 
these measurements one is able to 
do a good job of selecting com- 
parative values but if he will read 
between the lines he will do a 
still better job. 

By reading between the lines I 
mean formulating judgment on 
the most probable future course 
of any given company. The past 
record often affords a good 
guide to the future but it should 
be used only as a guide and not 
as a final determinant. Too many 
people look onlv at the past and 
attribute too little judgment to 
what the future may hold for the 
operations of a company. To carry 
this to an extreme, it could be 
pointed out that at one time there 
existed companies engaged in the 
manufacture of buggy whips. and 
based upon the past records of 
these companies, one could very 
well have bought a buggy whip 
stock at the time the automobile 
was about to come into existence. 
The past record, therefore, must 
be used judiciously and perhaps 
even more attention paid to what 
the future holds for the fortunes 
of a company. 

To gauge the future you must 
keep abreast of daily develop- 
ments in the political, economic 
and even the psychological world. 
That is a pretty trite statement, 
but nevertheless true. In selecting 
any particular security you have 
to know something about the prod- 
ucts or services which that com- 
pany has to offer—whether or not 
they are good. mediocre or above 
average. You have to know some- 
thing about the ability of the com- 
pany to distribute these products 
or services over a wide field and 
yet at a cost which is moderate. 
You should know whether or not 
the company in question is capable 
of promoting the sale of its prod- 
ucts or services in an efficient and 
superior manner. It goes without 
saying that the company should 
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be able to produce at a cost which 
will permit adequate profits and 
that it has comfortable finances. 
Finally, you should make sure 
that the company possesses an ade- 
quate research staff in order that 
its products or services may con- 
tinue to stay ahead of the parade. 
If you as an investor do not feel 
capable of this rather large task, 
then it is wise for you to accept 
the counsel of an institution or an 
individual in whom you have con- 
fidence to perform the job for you. 


But to get back to the problem 
of actually making money fer 
yourself, it is my responsibility to 
tell you how I think you can best 
do it. Take a good look at every 
piece of news having to do with 
the financial world, and few items 
are published which do not have 
some bearing on the course of the 
securities markets. Learn to eval- 
vate news events and changing 
trends in the economy. If atomic 
power, for example, is to be the 
big feature of the next industrial 
revolution, then it will pay you 
to seek out those companies which 
stand to benefit from this devel- 
opment. It may be too early to 
capitalize on what is to come in 
this industry, but not too early to 
be alive to the possibilities. Taink, 
too, what effect the development 
of atomic power might have on 
the oil industry. It is altogether 
possib’e that oil may become as 
decadent as coal with the advent 
of atomic power applied to gen- 
eral industry and-househeld usage. 
Of course, that is doing some 
dreaming, but nevertheless the 
example points up the. principle 
involved; that is to say, one must 
be constantly abreast of changing 
conditions in order to properly 
appraise the effect of these devel- 
opments on the securities markets. 


Perhaps a better example might 
be to consider the current defense 
program and its effect on security 
values. In other words, if we are 
gOing to experience large expen- 
ditures on the part of the govern- 
ment for armament for an indefi- 
nite period of time, I think we 
shall find that many securities in 
the heavy industries will perhaps 
acquire a better investment status 
in that the continuity of earnings 
will be more assured. Cyclical se- 
curities always sell low in relation 
to earnings and dividends because 
they are subjected to sharp ups 
and downs in the economy. Elimi- 
nate to some extent these cycles 
and you have eliminated, to a 
large degree at least, the irregular 
nature of the earnings and divi- 
dends. A security which is regu- 
lar in its reporting of earnings and 
dividends naturally sells higher in 
relation to these measurements 
than one which is irregular in the 
same respects. That is not a pre- 
diction on my part, but is simply 
another example of what I call 
investment reasoning, or the ex- 
ercise of judgment in the light of 
changing conditions. 

Look at what happened to the 
rubber industry when synthetic 
rubber came into being. Over- 
night the industry changed from 
one of a very speculative nature 
to one of fair investment grade. 
Why? Because the stable price of 
synthetic rubber eliminates the 
wide variation in inventory values 
resulting from sharp price changes 
in natural rubber. One could have 
profited handsomely simply by 
recognizing the basic economic 
changes taking place within that 
industry brought about by scien- 
tific development. More or less 
the same thing is now happening 
in the carpet industry with the 
advent of the use of rayon in the 
place of wool. As time goes by I 
feel that the carpet industry will 
take on a more stable character 
as the result of this development, 
and that therefore the securities 
of the carpet companies will gain 
in investment stature. One does 
not have to be a seer to recognize 
the vast potential inherent in the 
air conditioning industry or in 
petro-chemicals, Investment suc- 


cess is as simple as that. All one 
has to do is to recognize the 
changes which are constantly tak- 
ing place and to take advantage 
of these changes if it can be rea- 
sonably assumed that they will 
benefit the industry or the com- 
pany in question. 

Select for investment those se- 
curities which hold promise for 
the future. Careful reasoning based 
on obvious facts and trends will 
do the trick. Use enthusiasm and 
perseverance in performing your 
selection just as you would in 
choosing a new hat or a spot for 
a vacation. And I think it should 
be said here that no cynic or pes- 
simist has ever made a fortune in 
the stock market. One must be 
optimistic and believe in the 
growth of well managed compa- 
nies and in the continued expan- 
sion of the United States itself. 


Seldom has it paid the investor 
to liquidate all of his securities 
and in any event all well-selected 


stocks have always attained new 
highs after every set-back. 


So, just as I have said for you 
not to listen to comments on the 
general market, I say to you to 
listen to comments on individual 
securities. Listen, but do not be 
stampeded into acting on purely 
hearsay. Check your informa- 
tion carefully. Make sure you 
have a basis in fact for expecting 
that particular security to do bet- 
ter than other securities. Once 
you have made up your mind, act 
accordingly and forget about the 
market. Selection, not market 
timing, is the key to investment 
success. . 

: 


Flexibility 


Investment is not an exact 
science and therefore one will 
make innumerable mistakes. It is 
not so much the mistakes them- 
selves which will hamper one’s 
successful operations as it is the 
human failing to correct the mis- 


takes quickly. It just seems, 
though, that most human beings 
are not constituted for the admis- 
sion of error and for the accept- 
ance of losses. Failure to take 
losses has cost more investors 
more money than can ever be 
counted. And strangely enough, 
few people realize that the loss 
exists whether it is taken or not. 
How much better to admit an 
error in judgment and to take the 
loss in order to put the funds to 
better usage elsewhere. It is all 
very well to persevere in the hold- 
ing of a security provided that 
security continues to do well, but 
to persevere in holding a security 
when it is performing worse than 
the market is financial folly. 
Pride of opinion is costly in finan- 
cial operations. To be successful 
marketwise one must be flexible 
in changing his opinions. 
Another example of flexibility 
is willingness to repurchase a se- 
curity sold at a lower price. Here, 
again, human nature rears its ugly 
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head to the detriment of invest- 
ment success. I dare say there is 
not one person in a thousand who, 
having once sold a stock, can 
bring himself to buy back that 
stock at a higher price. And yet, 
time after time, it is necessary to 
take this course of action. Because 
one is familiar with a stock which 
he has once owned he perhaps can 
recognize the wisdom of buying it 
again. But few persons will take 
advantage of such wisdom when 
the cost price is higher than the 
selling price. How silly not to re- 
purchase a stock just because it 
once was sold at a lower price! 
What bearing has the former 
transaction on the one about to be 
made? The stock may well be a 
better buy at twice its former 
price. Remember that changing 


conditions call for changing ap- 
praisais of security values. Be 
flexible! 

For my part if I own ten or 20 
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You learn a lot about people from 140 years of banking 


You learn respect for people’s courage— 
for the magnificent way they have faced up to 
every national crisis and brought the nation 
through stronger than ever. (The War of 1812 
started two days after our Bank was chartered 
on June 16, 1812, and we have served our coun- 
try through every war and depression since.) 


You get a sense of people's inter-dependence 
—from long experience with the mutual benefits 
of foreign trade. (Our Foreign Department started 
in 1897. Today we have 56 Branches overseas.) 


You appreciate the value of neighborliness. 
City Bank started as a small-town bank, with 
a neighborly knowledge of the problems and 
needs of its customers. You'll find this same 
friendly spirit today in our 67 neighborhood 
Branches in Greater New York. 


You get proof of people’s honesty — from 
lending over two billion dollars in small loans 
through the first Personal Credit Department for 
small borrowers established by a big bank. 


You gain confidence for the future —The 
American people have the qualities of mind and 
soul to deal with whatever tests may lie ahead. 


It is our hope that The National City Bank of 
New York and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company may continue to deserve the people’s 
trust, and keep on playing their part in the devel- 


opment of our country. 
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Bankers Must Anticipate an 


Economy of 


By WARREN 


Overproduction 


R. FORSTER* 


Senior Vice-President, Hamilten National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


After reviewing condilions some 20 years ago, which he con- 


tends were similar to those of 


present, Mr. Forster points out 


strength of our economy may be tested in next few years. Sees, 
as foremost problem, uiilization of our tremendous productive 
capacity and urges development of foreign markets for our 


industrial preducts. Urges as 


precautions, “before big wind 


starts to blow”: (1) strengthening banks’ capital; (2) scrutiny 
and strengthening of loans; and (3) charging off of doubtful 
assets. Cites new and higher concept of bankers’ duties. 


It is customary in courtroom 
procedure in this country, when an 
expert witness takes the stand, to 
require him to prove his qualifi- 
cations before 
proceeding 
with his testi- 
mony. As to 
our “future 
problems” and 
how best to 
meet them, my 
authority may 
well be sub- 
ject to chal- 
lenge. The un- 
easy political 
equilibrium of 
our world 
admits of no 
certain pro- 
nouncement. I 
can only offer what the kinder 
element may call a considered 
opinion, and the ruder set, a fly- 
ing guess, in the hope that at least 
this convention will be over and 
I shall be safely out of town be- 
fore I am proven wrong. 


But on the subject of “pitfalls,” 
I have no qualms whatsoever as 
to my qualifications. I have had 
a long and intimate acquaintance 
with pitfalls—from the bottom up. 
I have been in most of them. 
What I have learned not to do, I 
have learned mostly by doing it. 
If that is not enough, during the 
frantic days of 1932 and early 1933 
I was on the Washington Exam- 
ining Staff of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, much of the 
time on its Review Committee, so 
that in addition to my own vast 
experience in making mistakes, I 
have had pass before me the mis- 
takes, troubles and tragedies of 
literally hundreds of banks in all 
sections of our country. Some of 
you are doubtless asking your- 
selves: ‘““Why talk about something 
that happened 20 years ago. It is 
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*An address by Mr. Forster before the 
S0th Annua: Convention ot the American 
Institute of Banking, Houston, Texas, 
June 5, 1952. 


the present and the future that 
concern us.” Well, it is simply 
because it all did happen 20 years 
ago that I want to talk about it 
now. These past 20 years—and 
they must cover the active bank- 
ing careers of many of you—have 
been years of ease and plenty for 
banks. Deposits have been going 
up, and up. Serious loan and se- 
curity troubles have been virtu- 
ally nonexistent. Aside from per- 
sonal problems and the effect of 
taxes on our earnings, we have 
had little to disturb us. We have 
been “eating high on the hog.” 
We would be more than human 
if our self-satisfaction had not in- 
creased and our vigilance relaxed 
in these two decades. 


It is not easy at this distance to 
recreate the grim atmosphere of 
1932 and the spring of 1933: the 
long lines, sometimes orderly, 
sometimes panicky, the hysteria 
and the fear, the board meeings 
in the midnight hours, where men, 
who all their lives had enjoyed 
the respect and honor of their 
neighbors, faced the awful pros- 
pect of confessing themselves fail- 
ures. It is not easy—nor do I be- 
lieve it would serve any useful 
purpose. Those of us who went 
through it came out with an in- 
flexible resolve that it must never 
happen again. 

It is, however, easy to trace at 
least the major causes of that 
tragic era. Over-optimism and 
unprecedented sveculation in se- 
curities based on a belief that we 
were in a new economic era; that 
the law of supply and demand had 
been repealed and that values 
could move in only one direction 
—up; a record increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United 
States; the completion of the in- 
tensive building program that fol- 
lowed the slack of the war years; 


the depression which struck all 
Europe and forced Britain off the 
gold standard in 1931; and, finally, 
we must confess, the poor organi- 


zation of our banking system to 
meet a really. serious challenge to 
its liquidity. Some, although not 
all of those causes are -present 
today. The productive capacity of 
the. country has increased at a 
rate far greater than in the ‘20s. 
We have had an era of tremen- 
dous building activity during the 
last five or six years, and there 
are already signs of serious finan- 
cial difficulties in Europe and 
other parts of the world. We do 
not have excessive speculation in 
securities, and fortunately our 
banking system is now far better 
organized to meet a real test of its 
liquidity. 


The Lessons of the ’30s 


From those bitter days we 
learned many things, some nega- 
tive and some positive. We learned 
that greed has no place in com- 
mercial banking; that an 8% rate 
in a 4% money market is almost 
invariably compensated by ex- 
cessive risk. Holders of foreign 
securities were made tragically 
aware of this. We learned that 
earning capacity, not reproduction 
cost, was the true test of indus- 
trial values; that even a first 
mortgage on a plant or on rail- 
road trackage was no better than 
the earning capacity of the plant 
or the trackage. We learned that 
all of our credit ratios were no 
more than figures on paper with- 
out a thorough and complete 
knowledge of the asset values 
used in computing those ratios. 
We learned that the payment of 
dividends to bolster the market 
values of our capital stocks was 
secondary to the preservation of 
the integrity of our capital funds 
and that capital invested in monu- 
mental bank buildings could not 
be paid out to depositors over the 
counter in an hour of need. We 
learned, I hope with some finality, 
that the first loss is generally the 
cheapest; that prompt action on 
undermargined collateral loans is, 
in the long run, generally the 
kindest, and that banks, while 
they should be advisers and 
friends of their borrowers, must 
never be their partners. We 
learned that savings accounts are, 
in time of stress, if anything more 
volatile than demand deposits. We 
learned all over again the age- 
old lesson of the necessity of di- 
versification, that a bank too com- 
pletely committed to one com- 
munity, or one industry could not 
long survive the depression of that 
community or that industry. We 
learned, and I believe this lesson 
is particularly important to us 
now, that only basic values will 
stand the test of adversity, that 
the man whose worth is built on 
equities can be wiped out, but 
that the man whose worth is built 


on fundamental values: unencum- 
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bered real estate, first mortgages, 
-bonds, unpledged high-grade -se- 
curities, while his market values 
may shrink, will always have 
something. 

On the constructive side, we 
learned from the finance compa- 
nies, somewhat to our chagrin, of 


the fundamental soundness of con- . 


sumer credit, and from the build- 
ing and loan associations of the 
fundamental soundness of the 
amortized home loan mortgage.-To 
the best of my all 
through this period of disaster to 
banks, no major sales finance com- 
pany, or personal loan company 
was forced te the wall In 
the hundreds of banks whose as- 
sets were submitted to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for 
loan purposes, almost invariably, 
with the single exception of gov- 
ernment bonds, their home mort- 
gages commanded the highest loan 
value, and in the few cases where 
those mortgages were on an amor- 
tized basis, they commanded the 
highest value of the mortgage 
classification. 


Finally, we learned that ultimate 
solvency and immediate liquidity 
were two different things and that 
there must be some means of af- 
fording liquidity to those bank 
assets which, while intrinsically 
sound, could not be sold in the 
open market or rediscounted with 
the Federal Reserve. Something 
has been done about this. Indeed, 
a good many tangible steps have 
been taken to insure that the con- 
ditions of 1932 and 1933 will not 
be repeated. Some of these steps 
are legislative and some regula- 
tory. Federal Deposit Insurance 
has eliminated the likelihood of 
unjustified alarm on the part of 
small depositors. Through Section 
10B of the Federal Reserve Act, 
through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, through the 
establishment of more or less 
broad markets for real estate 
loans, new ee has been 
afforded bank assets. Investment 
in securities has been confined by 
law and regulation to high-grade 
bonds, and dealing in securities, 
other than government and cer- 
tain classes of municipals, has 
been prohibited. Investment in 
affiliates has been strictly regu- 
lated. The law has done what it 
can to improve the standards of 
bank ethics and practice, but far 
beyond what can ever be accom- 
plished by legislation, the bank- 
ing profession itself has emerged 
from the depression with a new 
concept of its responsibilities; 
with a new concept of liquidity; 
and with a new concept of the 
proper ratios of loans to deposits 
and capital funds. We had always 
known that our responsibility and 
purpose in life was threefold: to 
preserve the integrity of our de- 
positors’ funds; to promote the 
financial well-being of our com- 
munity by the judicious extension 
of credit; and to pay a decent re- 
turn to our stockholders, but per- 
haps it took the great depression 
to place those responsibilities in 
their proper order. 

All this was nearly 20 years ago. 
During those 20 years, in spite of 
wars and rumors of wars, we have 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
Our deposits have grown ty leaps 
and bounds. It 1s true that much 
ef this prosperity and much of the 
deposit growth has been on bor- 
rowed money, on government 
deficit spending. This is, perhaps, 
neither the time nor the place to 
discuss the ultimate soundness of 
the rise in our standard of living 
during the Roosevelt and Truman 
eras. I have no desire to introduce 
politics into this talk beyond the 
extent to which politics is a neces- 
sary part of economics. What we 
are concerned with is the effect 
of this 20-year period upon our 


bank picture today and in the 
’ discernible future. During that pe- 


riod our deposits have grown far 
beyond the ability of our capital 
funds to keep pace from accumu- 


lated earnings, or, in most cases, 





from new capital issues. The oid 
10-to-1 ratio of deposits to capital 
funds has perforce gone into the 
discard and been supplanted by 
new ratios of risk assets to capital 
funds or other more complicated 
systems primarily designed to 
rationalize our necessities. This 
tendency to rationalize necessities 
is a human one and has crept into 
all of our thinking; term loans to 
replace the traditional short-term 
bank credit when loan demand 
was at a low ebb; a gradual relax- 
ation of terms on home mortgage 
lending and consumer credit in 
times of keen competition. These 
are only two illustrations. To the 
extent that these relaxations have 
been dictated by pressure for 
earnings rather than by sound 
credit considerations, they consti- 
tute an element of weakness in 
our philosophy of bank manage- 
ment. 


Similarity to Present Conditions 


As I have previously remarked, 
today’s conditions have certain 
points of similarity to those of 
1929-30-31. I do not predict, nor 
do I believe that we are on the 
ever of a great depression, but 
there are enough disturbing ele- 
ments present to make it, in my 
opinion, worth while to review 
our present situation and assess 
our ability to meet whatever prob- 
lems the future is likely to bring. 
We must depend primarily on 
ourselves. The ability of the Fed- 
eral Government, which is, in es- 
sence, your ability and mine, and 
that of some 150 million other 
Americans, to pull ourselves out 
of a hole, has been weakened by 
the addition of some $250 billion 
to the national debt. Taxation is 
already at an all peace time high 
and has, in my opinion, reached 
the highest rates that the people 
of this country will stand. We 
cannot count on massive govern- 
ment assistance to resolves our 
difficulties. Our banking system 
as a whole is much stronger in 
asset composition, much more 
liquid, both immediately and ul- 
timately, than it was in 1929. 
Short-term governments, bills, 
certificates, notes and _ shorter 
bonds form an impressive part of 
the average bank’s assets. Real 
estate loans have been afforded 
a degree of liquidity through the 
creation of mortgage markets and 
through the Federal National 
Mofrtgage Association. Section 10B 
of the Federal Reserve Act has 
authorized the Federal Reserve 
banks to loan on any sound bank 
asset and, of course, the facilities 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are still available. I 
believe that we are, in general, 
much better informed as to the 
trend of conditions, local, national 
and international. In addition, 
Deposit Insurance has reduced the 
probability of withdrawal due to 
fear. All in all, we are immeas- 
urably better equipped to meet 
even the conditions of 1932 and 
1933 than we were then, and those 
conditions are much less likely 
to recur. 


Satisfaction with our position, 
however, should not cause us to 
become smug to the point of not 
realizing that it may be tested and 
that our fences should be mended 
wherever they show signs of 
weakness. Now is the time to 
make sure that our own house is 
in perfect order; that we are 
equipped to meet our own prob- 
lems before we attempt to solve 
those of our neighbors and of the 
country at large. This, frankly, 
means nothing more than intensi- 
fication of those procedures which 
should be standard in any well- 
managed bank. Loan portfolios 
are, or should be under constant 
review, but that review may well 
take a slightly different approach 
at this time; an approach predi- 
cated, perhaps, on the question: 
“Is this credit likely to become 
marginal in a buyers’ market?” 
This will automatically direct at- 
tention to inventories. We must 
remember that in a sellers’ or in- 
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flationary market, inventory 
moves rapidly. Increasing prices 
tend to increase profits, and in- 
crease working capital in the 
hands of the business. Inven- 
tories are liquid and can rapidly 
be converted into cash at or above 
their book values. Credit stand- 
ing and borrowing capacity tend 
to improve. In a buyers’ market 
the reverse is true. The velocity 
of money and deposits tends to 
decrease; the mevement of inven- 
tories become sluggish; inventory 
profits are converted into inven- 
tory losses; working capital tends 
to decline and ability to augment 
working capital through bank 
eredit is decreased. We have, in 
many lines, obviously reached the 
end of the sellers’ market and we 
rust now apply the analysis of 
the buyers’ market to determine 
which credits are likely to be- 
come, if they are not already, 
marginal, and take such steps as 
may be indicated to strengthen, or 
eliminate those credits before the 
situation becomes.acute. There 
is a human tendency among mer- 
chants—some merchants—to tem- 
porize with situations of this type, 
to hold on to overpriced inventory 
in the vague hepe that something 
may happen to enable them to 
avoid the loss entailed in its 
prompt disposal. It is safe to say 
that in 99 cases out of 100 the 
promptly realized and accepted 
loss is the cheapest. There is ordi- 
narily a far greater chance of 
making up that less with new and 
fresh merchandise purchased at 
the prevailing market prices than 
there is in the desperate attempt 
to realize a profit out of over- 
priced goods that are constantly 
growing older and staler. Where 
such a situation exists, a bank 
should not, in my opinion, hesitate 
to exert whatever pressure is 
necessary in the borrower’s inter- 
est as well as in its own. 

Another common problem is 
that of reducing overhead expen- 
ditures promptly to correspond 
with reduced volume. In the days 
of a sellers’ market, operating 
base is naturally increased to 
meet rising volume. That is gen- 
erally done happily and enthusi- 
astically. When the tide turns, 
there is neither the happiness nor 
the enthusiasm for prompt con- 
traetion. Here again, the bank, 
in the berrewer’s interest and its 
own, can exert great influence. 
Any reasonably adequate analysis 
of profit and loss figures will 
show up disproportionate over- 
head expenditures as rising per- 
centages, both of sales and of 
gross profits. The bank should not 
hesitate to call this to the atten- 
tion of management and insist, if 
necessary, that they be brought 
into line. 


The so-called term loan, or loan 
that depends for its repayment on 
earnings rather than on conversion 
of assets into cash, will perhaps 
produce our most difficult prob- 
lem in the event of depressed con- 
ditions and the maintenance of 
present tax rates. It may well 
become difficult, if not impossible, 
for many borrowers to meet 
scheduled payments out of re- 
duced profits after payment of 
taxes. A bank must face this 
situation realistically. Wherever 
possible, such loans should be re- 
financed with outside investment 
capital either in the form of addi- 
tional venture capital or long-term 
obligations which will not dimin- 
ish an already strained working 
capital position. Where this is 
not possible, additional security 
may be available, or it may be 
possible to reduce the loan by the 
disposal of fixed or other assets 
not needed to handle a reduced 
volume of business. The business 
situation today is aggravated by 
the fact that the costs of doing 
business are still slowly rising and 
that one of the principal elements 
of that cost, wages, is largely 
frozen. If allowed free play, the 
law of supply and demand will 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


it is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Can Wider Financing of Signal Equipment Reduce Costs to 
Railreads?—-By Lancaster M. Greene—reprinted from the 
Analysts Journal—copies may be obtained from Lancaster & 
Norvin Greene, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Electric Utilities—Study with extensive data on 84 companies 


—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


Financial Survey—Weekly bulletin—Stern, Frank, Meyer & 
Fox., Union Bank Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


The Inside Story of Outside Help—Descriptive booklet describ- 
ing the services offered by Ebasco Services—Write Dept. U, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Life Insurance Company Stocks — Brochure with particular 
reference to Aetna Life Insurance Company, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Continental Assurance 
Company, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coin National Life Insurance Company, Monumental Life In- 
surance Company and Travelers Insurance Company—First 
Boston Corporation, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a brochure on Selected Industrial Bonds, 


New York City Bank Stocks—Ten-year survey of 17 New York 


City Bank Stocks—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


New York State Electric & Gas—Booklet containing 10-year 
statistics—New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 

and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Railread Earnings—Brief review—lIra Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 

way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tokyo Stock Quotations — Bulletin — Nomura Securities: Co., 
Ltd., 1-1 Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Utility Steck Analyzer—Bulletin—Geyer & Co., Incorporated, 


63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Value Line Survey—Special offer to new subscribers of one 
month’s trial subscription for $5 including specific estimates’ 
of 1952 and 1953 earnings, dividends and normal price expec- 
tancy of each of 200 major stocks, plus an analysis of the 
longer term outlook for earnings—Value Line Investment 
Survey, 5 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Value Selections for June—Bulletin—Newburger & Co.. 1342 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. i 

Watching Service—For dealers—write Mr. Milton Lewis, Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is an analysis of New England Public Service Co. 

American Hawaiian Steamship Company—Review—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Thermos Bottle Company—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
of Art Metal Construction Company and brief notes on 
Denver & Rio Grande and Lehigh Valley. 


Atomic Instrument Company—Study—Chace, Whiteside, West 
& Winslow, Inc., 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Baker-Raulang Co. — Memorandum — Laird & Co., Nemours 
Blidg., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Bankers Securities Corporation — Analysis — Dreyfus & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Brown Company—Analysis—w. S. Jackson & Co., Ltd., 132 St. 
James Street, West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


California Pacific Utilities Company—Special research report— 
First California Company, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 20, Calif. 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp.—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organi- 
zation, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Congoleum Nairn—Memorandum—Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 


path, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
memorandum on TewmoOtor. 


Florida Power & Light Company—1951 annual report—General 


Offices, Florida Power & Light Company, P. O. Box 3100, 
Miami, Fla. 


General American Transportation Corp.—Memorandum—Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

W. R. Grace & Company—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4; N. Y. 


Great Western Petroleum Co.—Offering circular—Steele & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hoffman Radio—Circular—Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Lake City Sewer District (Metropolitan Seattle-King County) 


4% Revenue Bonds—Brochure—Grande & Co., Incorporated, 
Hoge Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Implications of Niagara 
Power Controversy 


By EARLE J. 


MACHOLD* 


President, Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
Pointing out Treaty of 1950 with Canada, permitting diversion 


of water above Niagara Falls, 


has resulted in dispute regard- 


ing whether its power development be carried out by govern- 
ment or by private enterprise, Mr. Machold contends if Feder- 
ally operated, it threatens broad encroachment upon privately 


owned utility industry. Points 


out only use of water will be 


for power, and therefore it cannot be operated as adjunct of 

fleed control as TVA. Denies public operation will mean 

cheaper power, and says five leading New York electric com- 

panies are able and ready to develop and distribute this poten- 
tial electric supply. 


The progress which is capable 
of achievement under our private 
enterprise system finds no better 
exemplification than in the his- 
tory of the in- 
dustry we 
represent. We 
need not go 
back much 
further than 
the turn of the 
century to 
find the be- 
ginning of our 
era of electric 
light and 
power. Yet, in 
that infinites- 
imally short 
period of the 
history of hu- 
man accom- 
plishment, the product we make 
and sell has become a vital force 
in our continued national devel- 
opment, our economy, our stand- 
ard of living, and in practically 
every aspect of our daily activity. 
Indeed, the development of our 
modern civilization has been 
geared substantially to the prog- 
ress made in the art of generating 
and transmitting electricity. For 
this progress, modern civilization 
is indebted, first, to those mem- 
bers of our industry whose ge- 
nius, vision and personal incen- 
tive for accomplishment made it 
possible; and second, to those in- 
dividual men and women of 
America who, having faith and 
hope in the continuance of our 
way of life, to which the private 
enterprise system is basic, sup- 
og the indispensable risk capi- 

We of Niagara Mohawk Power 


*An address by Mr. Machold before 
the 20th Annual Convention of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 3, 1952. 





Earle J. Machold 
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Corp., operating in upstate and 
western New York, are especially 
proud of the accomplishments of 
our predecessors who pioneered 
at Niagara Falls. You are all 
familiar with those accomplish- 
ments. They demonstrated the 
feasibility of large-scale hydro- 
electric development and of long- 
distance transmission. Our Adams 
Station, built in 1895 on the Ni- 
agara River above the Falls, was 
the world’s first major hydro- 
electric development, and with the 
introduction there of alternating 
current, power was transmitted 
from the Falls to Buffalo over the 
then unheard of distance of 20 
miles. 

Today, Niagara Falls is again 
the scene of developments of tre- 
mendous significance to our in- 
dustry and its investors and 
employees. However, unlike the 
historic developments which her- 
alded a bright new era of electric 
light and power, the present situ- 
ation is fraught with the most 
ominous threats yet made to our 
industry and to the private enter- 
prise system which it so well 
typifies. 


Threat of Government Electric 
Power Development 


I take this occasion to demon- 
strate to you that if the over-all 
hydro-electric development of the 
Niagara River by the government 
can be justified, then the extent 
of future public electric power 
expansion is limited only by the 
desires and ambitions of the pub- 
lic power advocates and the tax- 
paying capability of the citizens 
of the nation. 

You are all, I am sure, at least 
generally familiar with the 
Niagara Falls controversy. now 
pending before the Congress. That 
controversy followed the ratifica- 


tion of a Treaty in 1950 between 
the United States and Canada per- 
mitting the diversion, above the 
Falls on the American side, of all 
of the water in excess of that 
necessary to preserve the scenic 
spectacle. This additional diver- 
sion will develop net additional 
generating capacity of 1,132,000 
kilowatts. Up to now, utilizing the 
limited quantity of water made 
available under earlier interna- 
tional agreements, the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation Sys- 
tem constructed and has operated 
the only American development 
at the Falls—its Adams Station 
with an installed capacity of 80,- 
000 kilowatts, and its Schoellkopf 
Station with an installed capacity 
of 365,000 kilowatts. Beginning in 
1947, in anticipation of the 1950 
Treaty, joint studies were under- 
taken by engineers of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Power 
Authority of the State of New 
York and Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation which culminated in 
a three-stage plan of overall de- 
velopment to produce the addi- 
tional capacity I have indicated. 

Except for minor differences, 
the plan is one which our Sys- 
tem has had on file with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and has 
sought to develop for over 30 
years. For over 50 years our en- 
gineers have engaged in careful, 
detailed studies of the waters of 
the Niagara River with a view to- 
wards making available the great- 
est amount of power consistent 
with the preservation of the scenic 
beauty of the Falls, 
course, has been a prime consider- 
ation of all concerned. Our studies 
included the construction of a 
model of the River and the Falls 
reproducing the precise effects of 
various degrees of diversion. In 
short, we have long since satis- 


which, of 


fied ourselves as to the best plan 
of development, and now it has 
been confirmed by both the Fed- 


eral and State authorities. 


Upon ratification of the 1950 
Treaty, the application we had in 


readiness for the 
license by the Federal 


issuance of a 
Power 


Commission could not be filed 


since the action of the Senate, in 
ratifying the Treaty, 


expressely 


reserved for determination by the 
Congress the question as to who 
shall utilize for power purposes 


the additional waters made avail- 
able under the Treaty. As you 


know, three sets of bills are pend- 


ing before the Congress. 
authorizes 


Each 
construction of the 


same plan of overall development, 
which would cost about $350,000,- 
000. Under the Lehman-Roosevelt 


bill, the Federal 


Government 


would construct the overall devel- 
opment with provisions for the 
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later transfer of the project to the 
Power Authority of the State of 
New York under conditions which 
the State has already rejected. 
Under this bill, the project would 
be constructed with Federal funds 
derived from the tax revenues 
paid by the taxpayers of the na- 
tion. Under the Ives-Cole Bill, the 
State of New York, through its 
Power Authority, would finance, 
construct and operate the project. 
Under the Capehart-Miller Bill, 
the project would be constructed 
with private capital by private en- 
terprise without one penny of ex- 
pense to taxpayers, Federal or 
State. Private enterprise would 
be represented by five New York 
State utility companies who would 
pool their resources for this pur- 
pose. These companies are Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New 
York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration, Niagara Mohawk Pow- 
er Corporation and Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation. 


Hearings were held in August 
and September, 1951, on these 
bills before the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works but 
neither Committee has taken any 
action. 


What Will Happen If Government 
Takes Over 


If the public power advocates 
prevail, the government, of course, 
will develop the huge undevel- 
oped power potential of the Falls. 
You may ask, “But why is this of 
greater importance to the public 
power program and more threat- 
ening to our privately owned util- 
ities than the government projects 
completed and proposed in other 
areas of the country? Why,” you 
may ask, “is this not another al- 
ready familiar manifestation of the 
expanding public power  pro- 
gram?” In brief substance, the 
answer is that the proposal for 
government development of the 
Niagara River constitutes the 
greatest and boldest step yet un- 
dertaken by Federal public power 
advocates because they must con- 
cede the utter absence of any of 
the traditional functions of gov- 
ernment in the project. They con- 
cede that a government power 
project at Niagara Falls would not 
be a by-product of any recognized 
government activity. They con- 
cede that the Niagara Falls project 
hag nn relatir»n to hjther*s 
recognized public service or to 
any other public project, actual 
or contemplated. They must con- 
cede that 100% of the cost of con- 
struction and operation would be 
charged to power. A government 
project at Niagara Falls would 
place government directly in the 
power business, subjecting the 
privately owned utilities within 
transmission distance to competi- 
tion of a most unfair and most 
destructive nature. 


Let us analyze the accuracy of 
these conclusions. The required 
diversion of the waters of the river 
will take place a very short dis- 
tance above the cataract. The 
waters will be returned to the 
river a very short distance below 
the cataract. The length of the 
tunnels from the point of diver- 
sion above the Falls to the power 
plant at the lower rapids will 
approximate five miles. Obviously 
the construction of a dam or other 
structure in the river is not in- 
volved. Obviously, not one penny 
of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of cost involved in diverting 
and utilizing the water for power 
purposes can be said to be devoted 
to the improvement of navigation. 
There are not and never have been 
in the area in question the remot- 
est considerations of flood control. 
As you know, if you have visited 
the Falls, State Park development 
lines the bank in the immediate 
vicinity of the scenic spectacle. 
Beyond that there exists one of 
the most intense concentrations of 
industrial development in the na- 
tion, located between the river 
and the heavily industrialized City 


of Buffalo, some 20 miles away. 
Areas of this nature are hardly to 
be identified with irrigation, rec- 
lamation, sanitation or flood con- 
trol projects. 


We are often asked whether the 
Niagara project is in any way re- 
lated to the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power project. 
There is absolutely no relationship 
whatever. The proposed site of the 
St. Lawrence project is well over 
200 miles from Niagara Falls, far 
to the north and east of the Ni- 
agara development. The waters of 
the Niagara River which will be 
diverted will be returned to the 
Niagara River before it flows into 
Lake Ontario. From a physical, 
operating, engineering, Or any 
other point of view, there is and 
can be no relationship between 
the two projects. Nor is there 
any other Federal project, on the 
Niagara River, Or on any other 
body of water, or anywhere else, 
which can be said to have any 
connection whatever with the pro- 
posed overall development of the 
Niagara River. 


It takes no extended argument 
to demonstrate that a government 
project at Niagara Falls would be 
a single-purpose project—and that 
purpose, the generation and sale 
of electric power. The nature of 
the area and of the river, the na- 
ture of the enterprises and of the 
industrial development located 
there, and the nature of the hy- 
droelectric development which all 
interests agree upon as the most 
desirable, make the conclusion in- 
escapable that a government proj- 
ect at Niagara Falls would plece 
government purely and simply in 
the power business. We have ex- 
amined most carefully all of the 
statements and claims of the pub- 
lic power advocates, both before 
the Congressional Committees and 
elsewhere, but we have failed to 
find even an attempt to justify 
government development at Ni- 
agara Falls as an incident of a 
government function heretofore 
relied upon as justifying such de- 
velopments by the government. 

For these reasons alone, it is 
clear that the Niagara Falls con- 
troversy represents a threatened 
new, broad encroachment upon the 
privately owned utility industry. 
Heretofore, the multiple-purpose 
aspects of government projects 
have afforded for us a second line 
of defense to which we have been 
required to retreat during the 
past 20 years under the relent- 
less pressures and attacks of 
public power advocates. This line 
of defense—or of demarcation be- 
tween private and public power 
has frequently become vague and 
nebulous, especially with increas- 
ing publicly-owned steam capac- 
ity. We have, nevertheless, tried 
to believe the assertions of the 
public power advocates seeking to 
justify governmental development, 
that multiple-purpose projects 
mark not only the constitutional 
limits of public power, but the 
limits of the desires and ambitions 
of public power sponsors. 


While I have referred to mul- 
tiple-purpose projects as having 
constituted for us a second line of 
defense, we should all be keenly 
aware that there is no third line 
of defense. If the government can 
develop Niagara, the territory of 
every one of the companies repre- 
sented here, regardless of: the na- 
ture of the territory or of the pub- 
lic service your company is ren- 
dering, and no matter how many 
thousands of miles removed you 
may be from New York State, is 
susceptible of public power de- 
velopment. 


ower 


The Five-Company Project 


From that point of view and for 
purposes of comparison with your 
own territory and service, let us 
analyze the territory and the elec- 
tric service of our group of five 
companies in the State of New 
York. As you know, government 


Continued on page 46 
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The Current Switch to 
Power and Light Shares 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


Throwing some light on the renewed popularity of electric 
utility equities, and offering some plausible reason for same. 


Thorstein Veblen in his bril- 
liant, off-beat economic treatise 
“The Theory of the Leisure Class” 
says that “while men are reluctant 
to retrench 
their expendi- 
tures in any 
direction, 
they are more 
reluctant to 
retrench in 
some direc- 
tions than in 
Others.” He 
couldn’t have 
provided a 
better text for 
those analysts 
among us, 
who have, in 
recent months, 
been counsel- 
ing purchase of utility commons 
as defensive investments. For you 
see, the record shows that cer- 
tainly, so far as household electric 
expenditure is concerned, people 
retrench most reluctantly. In 1932, 
a dreary year in anybody’s book, 
while general business fell off 
50%, electric operating revenues 
dipped only 13%. Not only do 
people continue electric service, 
but they pay their bills! A doctor 
can’t ethically refuse to call on a 
chronic dead-beat patient, but an 
electric company has almost a 
perfect pay “persuader” in the 
threat of total darkness, and that 
vicious cultural roadblock — a 
blacked out Godfrey on TV! 


But the idea of considering 
utility shares primarily as a sort 
of investment cyclone cellar, 
simply because demand remains, 
and credit losses are tiny is too 
“‘Maginot” a concept to be en- 
tirely acceptable. Utilities are 
essentially dynamic not static. 
‘They grow in-four ways — by 
population inerease, by produc- 
tien requirements for peace and 
war, commercial expansion, and 
by the fantastic demand for rural 
and residential lighting, and a 
myriad of electric appliances. 


Our increase in the last decade 
to a population of 156 million 
requires no special comment, ex- 
‘cépt to suggest that in those areas 
ot the U. S. where population 
has grown fastest, the utilities 
have done the same. Long Island, 
Florida, Texas and the Gulf South, 
California and the North West— 
these are the sections where utili- 
ties have displayed the most im- 
pressive forward motion. 


The vital part of electric power 
in every type of industrial pro- 
duction is universally appreciated. 
Less realized is the fact that while 
operating at a war time peak, 
the industry, between 1942 and 
1945, added practically no gen- 
erating equipment. Thus. in 1946 
both by depreciation of old plants, 
‘and normal growth-curve demand 
for new ones, the industry 
Jaunched its largest construction 
program in history, calculated to 
add 77%. te. generating capacity 
in the period from. 1945 through 
1953. In the six years 1945-1951 
50% was actually added to na- 
tional kilowatt production, and 
$13 billion was spent for it—with 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


ISSUE— 
Atlantic City Electric 
Commonwealth Edison 
Dayton Power & Light 
Florida Power 
Houston Lighting & Power --- 
Long Island Lighting 
Pacific Power & Light 
Portland General Electric_--- 
Tampa Electric 


the fabulous flotation’ of utility 
bonds, preferreds and commons, 
with which we are all -famitiar: 
Industrial revenues are the most ~ 
cyclical of the electric business, 
and today account for some 29% 
of gross. 

Commercial electric sales, which 
you note especially on theater 
marquees, in iment store 
windows, blinking neon signs, and 
checkerboards of light in office 
buildings after dark—these com- 
prised in 1950, 26% of electric 
revenues; and they’re growing of 
course, 


Farm and residential current 
revenues are probably around 
40% of industry totals, the per- 
centage differing, of course, with 
each individual company—much 
larger with, say, Long Island 
Lighting, and much lower with 
Montana Power. Probably no 
customers in any large scale busi- 
ness have been better treated, 
price-wise, than these domestic 
electric buyers. A residential kilo- 
watt hour that cost 6.33 cents in 
1929 was only 2.88 cents in 1950. 
While nearly everything else was 
going up 100 to 200%, juice went 
down; and the customer showed 
his gratitude by lacing his home 
with electric toasters, ironers, 
washers, egg beaters, sun lamps, 
television sets, fans and electric 
blankets — and, in addition, he 
kept more and brighter lights 
burning longer than ever. To do 
all this in 1951, Joe Householder, 
instead of buying 502 KW, as he 
did in 1929, bought 2004! Ah yes, 
there’s good juice tonight! 


From the :nvester point of view 
amany citizens of the 1929-32 era 
who got an awfuliy bumpy ride 
(down that is!) on Middle West, 
Associated Gas, Electric Bond & 
Share, and Insull Utility Invest- 
ments common shares, took the 
pledge so far as utilities were 
concerned; having, with a modi- 
cum of ignorance, confused 
holding companies (which proved 
to be sandy pyramids) with 
operating companies which were, 
and are, the Rock of Gilbraltar. 
No large scale industry has 
equalled the operating electric 
utilities in point of continued 
earning power, sustained divi- 
dends, uninterrupted growth, and 
insulation against depression, in 
the last three score years. 


Well, to paravhrase an old gag, 
what have they been doing for 
us lately? Just because they’ve 
been solid in the past why should 
they claim our affection today? 
Well, there are some good rea- 
sons. First, they have a very low 
labor factor. Roughly 20% of 
gross goes to salary and wage. 
So if labor costs soar they can’t 
dent earnings as badly as in the 
case of a railroad, where 50% of 
gross is the labor take. Utility 
commons are good dividend 
payers. Seventy-five percent of 
net, on the average, is mailed to 
shareholders. They’ve brought 
rates down, made friends, and in 
many cases, stackholders, out of 
their customers. They’re virtually 


exempt from Excess Profit Tax. 

Usually allowed (by State Public 
12 Months 
Earnings 

Price Dividend Yield to 4-1-52 

251% 1.37% 5.4 1.68 

32 1.80 5.6 2.03 

35 2.00 5.7 2.74 

20 1.20 6.0 1.46 

22 1.05 4.7 1.49 

16 .90 5.6 1.28 

18 140 6.1 1.50 

28 1.80 6.4 2.80 

39 2.40 6.1 3.03 
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Service Commissions) to earn 
6% on fair valuation, by and 
large, they averaged only about 
5.2% in 1951. (They’ve got to go 
over 6% to get hit with E.P.T.) 
Many utilities are getting better. 
cost control on power production. 
by convertible fuel burners. Some 
stations, by not too great an ad- 
justment, can burn coal, oil or 
natural gas to génerate power. 
They can thus buy, and operate 
on, the cheapest currently-priced 
fuel. Further, Federal political 
seizure of a utility on a labor 
gimmick, seems unlikely, as State 
Commissions have by law juris- 
diction over same and régulated 
net earnings of utilities are never 
eo fat as to be a “sitting duck” 


investment.” Operating revenues, 
from 1940 through 1950, advanced 
from $13 million to over $34 mil- 
lion and the gross property ac- 
count from $57 million to $142% 
million in the same period. Stock- 
holders, in addition to regular 
cash dividends, have been re- 
warded by a 2 for 1 split in 1947 
and a 3 for 1 split in 1951. They 
will shortly be given subscription 
rights to purchase what looks like 
a fine financing vehicle—a deben- 
ture with a convertible body. In- 
stead of being defensive, Houston 
has grown like a chemical. 
Florida Powér, a smaller and 
more sprawling juice dispenser, 
serves, with its subsidiary Geor- 
gia Power and Light, a population 


the long-term upward trend in 
earnings and dividends, portfolio 
managers, and perceptive inves— 
tors may find good logic in shop- 
ping for, and switching to, electric 
equities. 





Continued from page 5 


Can We Do Business 
With Stalin? 


indicated possibility of an Amer- 
ican passport-carrier being 
clamped into jail. Or how about 
the backdrop of the germ warfare 
calumny behind the pious trade 


‘ oodwill pleas? 
for extravagant labor demands. of some 950,000 in southern 8 : wos 
Ssimination of the 344% Electric Georgia and northern and central aca pape em pgp be terme 
Energy tax last Fall is also a Florida. Residential sales are 


risk. But surely this does not in- 
clude a case, as betting gn trade- 
appeasement where the correct 
odds on the basis of past per- 
formance are 100-to-1 against one, 
where even the fruits of a suc- 
cessful outcome are dubious, and- 
the probable failure would help 
the shooting-off of our boys’ heads. 


factor for increased net. 


So, in the past few hundred 
words, we've moved a long way. 
Accepting the basic idea that 
utilities have solid defense values 
in soggy markets, we find that 
some h2ve grown, and are grow- 
ing rapidly, that they’ve had a 
whalé of a dividend record, that, 
in fact, utility commons as a class, 
might perhaps even perform bet- 
ter, in the next 12 months, than 
the average run-of-the-mine in- 
dustrial department store, steel, 
or tobacco shares. Just to get 
specific why not look over the 
accompanying list of electric 
equities selected for quality, yield, 
growth or territory—or combina- 
tions of same. 


For details on the issues shown 
in the tabulation and dozens of 
other fine commons, I refer you 
to the manuals, and some of ex- 
cellent utility studies recently 
issued by a number of exchange 
houses. They’ll give you the facts 
‘without which intelligent selec- 
tive judgment is impossible. I 
weuld also like to present brief 
but incomplete comment on three 
of those given in the table. 


Houston, Texas, ranks among 
the. fastest growing big cities in 
America, and common _ share- 
holders in its private power enter- 
prise, Houston Lighting and 
Power, will get real mad at you 


if you call thieir’s a “defensive 
= 


37% of gross, and expanding with 
the rapidly growing population. 
Territory and potential growth 
are the long-term factors here— 
with fair dividend coverage, and 
above-average yield meanwhile. 


Dayton Power and Light is a 
finely balanced company deriving 
68% of its gross from electric 
sales in a population area of 850,- 
000, Common stock was split 4% 
for 1 in 1946 and since then, the 
company gross revenues have 
doubled. The preferred stock is 
reported to have been selected 
and bought for savings bank in- 
vestment in New York State. 


Lest it be thought from the 
foregoing that utilities are all 
clover, bear in mind that they, 
too, have the problems of rising 
operating costs and taxes. Some 
utilities, like some. industrials, 
display the present phenomenon 
of higher gross and lower net. In 
their favor, however, are the con- 
stantly increasing power demands, 
and the sympathetic viewpoint of 
Publie Service Commissions to- 
ward rate increases. It may well 
be that we have seen the low in 
kilowatt hour home rates, but 
eurrent buyers, so well treated, 
in the past, should be quite rea- 
sonable in acceptance of the some- 


what higher billings, cost factors 
may necessitate. 

Thus, not only as a market de- 
fense tactic, but encouraged by 


Another article dealing 
with East-West trade will 
follow next week. 


William R. Staats Co. 


Acquires H. I. Lee Co. 


SAN JOSE, Calif—wWilliam R. 
Staats & Co., members of the New’ 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading exchanges, announces the 
acquisition of H. Irving Lee & Co.. 
and the opening of offices in the 
First National Bank Building. The 
entire staff of H. Irving Lee & Co. 
will continue with William R. 
Staats & Co., including H. Irving 
Lee, V. Mac Taylor, Richard H. 
Anderson, Bernard Casebolt, F. 
Ned Scofield, Donald J. Meyer, 
Harry W. Boogaert, and Joseph E. 
Larzelere. 


J. Frank Graham 
J. Frank Graham, partner in 
James E. Bennett & Co., New 
York City, passed away June 4 
at the age of 49 following a heart 
attack. 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$21,500,000 
~ Northern States Power Company 
(a Minnesota corporation) 


First Mortgage Bonds 
Series due June 1, 1982, 34% 





Price 101.153% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Pure 
chasers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Riter €9 Co. 


Salomon Bros. €? Hutzler 


Lehman Brothers 


Bear, ‘Stearns & Co. 


Blair, Rollins€? Co. Hayden, Stone€?Co. W.E. Hutton & Co. 
Incorporated 
Ball, Burge € Kraus Johnston, Lemon €?’Co. The Ohio Company 
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By OWEN ELY 





Electric Utilities Financing Program 


In 1951 the electric utility com- 
panies made a somewhat disap- 
pointing showing with average 
share earnings down about 6-7%. 
This was due mainly to the im- 
pact of higher taxes, plus lags in 
obtaining offsetting rate increases 
and delays in installing much 
needed generating units (the 
average delay has been estimated 
around 24 months). 


However, the utilities evidently 
turned the corner in November, 
as indicated in the following in- 
creases im net income of all Class 
A and B electric utilities, over the 
corresponding months of 1950: 


November, 1951___._------ 8.5% 
EE 18.8 
January, 1952___-_-_- said 14.2 
a 9.6 
ea 16.5 


These gains seem largely due to 
fuel savings and the continued 
rapid gain in residential kwh. 
sales, which in the 12 months 
ended March 31 were 13% over 
the previous period. Obviously 
the use of electricity in the aver- 
age household has been gaining 
sharply, since the number of resi- 
dential customers increased only 


42%. Unfortunately for the util- 
ities, however, this increased use 
meant that the householder re- 
ceived the benefit of lower rates 
under promotional schedules, so 
that revenues gained only 10.7% 
despite the 13% gain in sale of 
electricity. 

There was another favorable 
factor which helped to account for 
the turn-around in net income— 
a more plentiful water supply for 
hydro plants. Southern Company 
and South Carolina Electric & Gas 
had previously suffered from low 
water supply for about a year and 
a half, but obtained increased 
rainfall beginning late last fall, 
and both have enjoyed sharp re- 
coveries in earnings. All hydro 
plants in the U. S. produced 10.6% 
more kwh. in April this year than 
last year, although there were 
comparatively few new hydro 
units, most of the increase in ca- 
pacity being in steam units. 

Out on the Pacific Coast there 
has also been an improved water 
supply, benefiting Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Southern California Edi- 
son and California Electric Power. 
In the Pacific northwest the situa- 
tion also improved following the 
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ment of Terms and Conditions. 
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Central Louisiana Electric 


Company, Inc. 


PUBLIC INVITATION FOR BIDS FOR THE PURCHASE 
of 
$4,000,000 FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, SERIES D, --..%, 
DUE JUNE Il, 1982 


(The interest rate for the Bonds is to be specified in the bids) 


Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. (herein called the 
“Company”) hereby invites bids, subject to the terms and condi- 


it of $4,000,000 principal amount of its First Mortgage Bonds, Series 
%, due June 1, 1982 (herein called the “Bonds”). Copies of 
a Statement of Terms and Conditions Relating to Bids (herein 
called the “Statement of Terms and Conditions”) and of all relevant 
documents referred to therein may be obtained from the Company 
at 528 Monroe Street, Alexandria, Louisiana, and from Messrs. 
Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, counsel to the under- 
writers, at Room 1300 Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Streets, 


Bids for the Bonds will be received by the Company at the 
Corporate Trust Conference Room, 8th Floor, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company Building, 22 William Street, New York 15, N. Y., 
up to 11:00 o’clock in the forenoon, Eastern Daylight Time, on 
June 23, 1952 (or on such later date as may be fixed by the Com- 
pany as provided in the Statement of Terms and Conditions). Each 
bid shall specify the interest rate (which shall be a multiple of 
', of 1%) to be borne by the Bonds, and the price (exclusive of 
acerued interest) to be paid to the Company for the Bonds, which 

price shall be not less than the principal amount of the Bonds and 
| not more than 102%4% of such principal amount. Each Bid will 
further provide that the purchasers of the Bonds shall pay to the 
Company accrued interest on the Bonds from June 1, 1952, to the 
date of payment therefor and delivery thereof. Prior to the accept- 
anee of any bid, the bidder or bidders will be furnished with a copy 
of the official Prospectus relating to the Bonds. Bids for t 
chase of the Bonds will be considered only from bidders who have 
received copies of such Prospectus, and only if made in accordance 
with, and subject to the terms and conditions set forth in, the State- 


The Company further advises prospective bidders that officers 
and representatives of the Company, counsel to the Company, rep- 
resentatives of Messrs. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
who have been selected by the Company as independent counsel to 
act for the purchasers of the Bonds, and representatives of Messrs. 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, independent certified public 
accountants, will be available at The Bankers’ Club of America, 
39th floor, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on June 17, 1952, at 
3:15 P. M., Eastern Daylight Time, for the purpose of reviewing 
with them the information with respect to the Company contained 
in the Registration Statement and Prospectus, and for the purpose 
of considering the matters set forth in the Statement of Terms and 
Conditions. All prospective bidders are invited to be present at 


Centaat Lourstana Exvecrric Company, Inc. 





for the purchase as a whole from 


pur- 


/ 


By F. H. Coucuuim, 
President 











dry spell of last year, when Wash- 
ington authorities considered mov- 
ing some of the aluminum plants 
out of that area because of the 
shortage of hydro power. The 
“Water Resources Review,” pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey, 
reports that in May the “run-off’’ 
was normal in the southeast and 
New England, and excessive 
throughout most of the west—the 
principal hydro areas. 

Last year there were a consid- 
erable number of dividend in- 
creases by the electric utilities 
and there have been several more 
recently, Average dividend pay- 
out was on the low side a year or 
two ago, and the utilities have 
found that a more liberal policy 
was desirable in order to stimu- 
late the sale of large amounts of 
stock which had to be sold to fi- 
nance the enormous construction 
program. In 1951 the electric util- 
ities sold about $333 million com- 
mon stock, and the gas utilities 
$100 million. In the first five 
months of 1952 the electric util- 
ities have done $191 million and 
the gas utilities $42 million of 
equity financing, so that they are 
off to a good start on this year’s 
program. Moreover, before the 
summer holidays slow the tempo 
there will be several important 
new offerings — Public Service 
Electric & Gas, Southern Com- 
pany and the big offering of Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric which will 
approximate $68 million. 

A large proportion of the new 
stock issues are sold through sub- 
scription offerings, giving rights 
to stockholders. A new develop- 
ment of recent years is the priv- 
ilege of over-subscription, subject 
to allotment. Where the latter 
device is used the underwriting 
syndicate usually doesn’t have to 
make any sales effort—merely to 
“stand by” as insurance against a 
general: market upset. Where the 
over-subscription device is not 
employed it may be necessary for 
the underwriting syndicate to 
“lay off” stock, i.e. make direct 
sales to the public at times when 
market conditions seem favorable. 

One result of the construction 
program is that the utilities will 
benefit tax-wise by “accelerated 
amortization.” This means that a 
large percentage of the cost of 
certain new construction can be 
written off in five years, instead 
of the usual 30 or 40, for tax pur- 


poses. The resulting tax savings 
will be included in earnings, al- 
though regular depreciation (not 
the accelerated amount) will be 
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reported, so that net earnings will 
increase. Some companies are re- 
luctant to include these artificial 
profits in share earnings, and if 
permitted to do so may set up 
items such as the “charge in lieu 
of tax savings” which appeared 
during World War II. Some com- 
panies, however, are willing to 
include the earnings, on the the- 
ory that this will help them over 
the period of heavy financing and 
high taxes. While the maximum 
effects of the program may not 
be felt for another year or so, 
analysts and investors should re- 
main alert to new factor. 

How long will the new con- 
struction program, with its resuit- 
ing heavy equity financing, have 
to last? It will probably taper off 
in 1955, unless the defense pro- 
gram is stepped up. By that time 
the utilities should have more 
than doubled the capacity they 
had during World War II, to 
around 102 million kwh. The in- 
crease will probably be consider- 
ably greater than indicated by the 
figures since most of the new ca- 
pacity is rated by “name-plate,” 
whereas with hydrogen cooling 
and other new devices output of 
new units can frequently exceed 
name-plate rating by 20%. 

Can the utilities use this huge 
amount of capacity, even if the 
defense program should eventually 
slow down, with a resulting in- 
dustrial readjustment? One an- 
swer is that they have a great deal 
of obsolete generating plant which 
can be scrapped when reserves 
are more adequate. New units 
only burn half as much fuel as 
some of the old units, and further 
progress is being made each year. 
Moreover, there are big new out- 
lets for electricity such as the heat 
pump and other new methods of 
house-heating, the possibilities of 
which the utilities aren’t anxious 
to tackle until they have larger 
reserves. New mining and indus- 
trial processes make increasing 
use of electricity, and the stepped- 
up atomic program is a huge con- 
sumer of power. 

What is the future of atomic 
power? There has been endless 
speculation, but experts seem to 
feel that for the present at least 
atomic-generated power can only 
be a by-product of the defense 
effort, and that the utilities won’t 
find it very economical except 
perhaps in isolated areas where 
coal is very expensive. There is 
no fear, therefore, that the econ- 
omy of the electric utilities will 
be upset overnight by “cheap” 
atomic power. 





” PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


INVITATION FOR BIDS FOR PURCHASE OF 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


of 


Bids for the purchase as a whole of an issue of $40,000,000 principal amount 
% Debenture Bonds due 1972 of Public Service Electric and Gas 


Company (herein referred to as the “Company”) will be received by the 
Company at its office, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J., up to 11 A.M., East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time, on Tuesday, June 17, 1952, or on such later date 
as may be fixed by the Company as provided in its Statement of Terms and 


Conditions Relating to Bids. 


Copies of the Prospectus relating to such Debenture Bonds, of such State- 
ment of Terms and Conditions and of other relevant documents referred to 
in such Statement may be examined, and copies of certain of such docu- 
ments may be obtained, at the Company’s office, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, 
N. J. Bids for the Debenture Bonds will be considered only from persons 
who have received a copy of such Prospectus and only if made in accord- 
ance with and subject to the terms and conditions of such Statement. 


INFORMATION MEETING 


Public Service Eleotric and Gas Company hereby invites prospective bid- 


ders for the purchase of its $40,000,000 principal amount of 


% Deben- 


ture Bonds due 1972 to attend a meeting to be held in Room 735, 11 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., at 11 A.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on Fri- 
day, June 13, 1952, for the purpose of reviewing the information contained 
in the Registration Statement and Prospectus. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J. 
June 11, 1952. 


By Georce H. Brake, 
President. 








Nobbe & Gally Form 
Management Firm 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Donald M. 
Gally and Edward O. Nobbe have 
formed a new 
firm  special- 
izing in in- 
vestment 
manage ment, 
with offices at 
231 South 
Fifth Street. 
Mr. Gally was 
formerly an 
officer of A. 
G. Becker & 
Co. of Chicago 
and a former 
Vice-Pres- 
ident of the 
Central Trust 
Company of 
Cincinnati 
Mr. Nobbe has conducted his own 
investment management firm in 
Louisville since 1931. 


Singer, Deane Opens 
New York Branch 


Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pitts- 
burgh investment firm, announce 
the opening of a New York branch 
office at 111 Broadway under the 
management of C. Russell Mac- 
Gregor. A Naval veteran of both 
World Wars, Mr. MacGregor was 
formerly associated with Wood, 
Low & Company, Clark, Dodge 
& Co., and was a general partner 
with Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path from 1936 to 1942. He was 
President of the Unexcelled 
Chemical Corporation from 1944 
to 1948, and has since acted in- 
dependently as a member of the 
National Association of Security 
Dealers. 

Members of the New York and 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges, 
Singer, Deane & Scribner was 
founded in 1921 when it was pri- 
marily engaged in unlisted se- 
curities and the Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipal business. Since that time, 
the firm has absorbed four former 
New York Stock Exchange firms 
and maintains a second branch of- 
fice in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Associate members of the New 
York Curb Exchange and a mem- 
ber of Bache & Company’s pri- 
vate wire system, the firm’s nine 
partners are J. M. Scribner, C. N. 
Fisher, G. S. Ewing, G. A. Huf- 
nagel, C. H. Patton, R. V. Nuttall, 
W. B. McConnel, Jr., F. M. Poni- 
cal, Jr. and G. Harton Singer, Jr. 


American Securities 
Promotes Two 


William Rosenwald, Chairman 
of American Securities Corpora- 
tion, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, announces the appointment 
as assistant Vice-Presidents of 
Elias M. Black, manager of the 
business and industry department, 
and H. Theodore Freeland, man- 
ager of the trading department. 


Stanley Heller Co. 


Silver Anniversary 

Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine 

Street, New York City, members 

of the New York Stock Exchange, 

tomorrow is celebrating the 25th 

anniversary of its founding on 
June 13, 1927. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—J. Paul Smith, 
President of the Visking Corpora- 
tion, will be the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Invest- 
ment Analysts Club of Chicago to 
be held today (June 12) at the 
Georgian Room of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company. 


With W. H. Dick Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ALEXANDRIA, La. — Lloyd A. 
Goodin has become affiliated with 
W. H. Dick & Co., Hotel Bentley. 








Donald M. Gally 
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Good Management in the 
Electric Utility Industry 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY* 
President, American Management Association 


Stressing importance of management as indicated by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute Coffin Award, Mr. Appley cites as funda- 
mental questions: (1) does management follow principle that 
utilities must have incentive for progress equal to that in other 
industries; (2) do utilities recognize that profits should come 
from reduced costs and improved product; (3) are they aware 
that utilities must compete; (4) are they conscious that good 
management can enlarge their market; and (5) is manage- 
ment adequately compensated. Lays down comprehensive 
good-management program. 


It has been my privilege over 
the last quarter of a century to 
be active in and to have close 
contacts with many different 
kinds of man- 
agements in 
all types of 
business and 
industry 
throughout 
the United 
States and in 
some 20 odd 
different 
countries of 
the world. Re- 
gardless of 
where one 
goes, he runs 
into a common 
reaction which 
is expressed 
something like 
this: “Our type of business is dif- 
ferent from any other. This part 
of the country is different. The 
kinds of people and markets with 
which we deal are different. Our 
problems and the conditions under 

*An address by Mr. Appley before 
20th Annual Convention of the Edison 


Electric Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
3, 1952. 





Lawrence A. Appley 





which we have to operate are un- 
like those of any other business 
or industry.” 


I would be less than frank if 
I did not say that this kind of 
reaction does not stand up. There 
is no question but what there are 
differences in products and ser- 
vices. There are differences in 
methods and differences in degree 
of effectiveness but basically, the 
problems and needs of manage- 
ment are the same wherever you 
find them. 


There are basic principles, 
skills, and tools of management 
which are common to any kind 
of management and to any geo- 
graphical location. This is true 
within a company as well as be- 
tween companies. You find, how- 
ever, this reaction of “difference” 
within companies. Company di- 
visions or subsidiaries on the 
Pacific Coast claim to be quite 
unique as compared with those 
it the Middle West or the East and 
when you get to the Pacific Coast, 
there are those in Northern Cali- 
fornia who claim that they are 
quite unique compared with 
Southern California, as well as 
with Portland and Seattle. 


It would seem that this should 
be one of the great lessons of 
World War II. Managements were 
operating in types of businesses 
they had never dreamed of being 
in and in areas about which they 
knew nothing—and yet, they were 
successful. Automobile companies 
manufactured airplanes and tanks; 
refrigeration companies manu- 
factured machine guns; soft drink 
concerns loaded ammunition bags, 
etc., etc. There are no basic dif- 
ferences. 


Management Needs of the Electric 
Utility Industry 


Well acquainted as I am with 
many managements and manage- 
ment people in the electric utility 
industry, I am not a position to 
determine for that industry what 
its management needs are. Be- 
cause the industry as a whole is 
made up of hundreds of com- 
panies, both large and small and 
running the whole gamut from 
power operation to excellent and 
up-to-date direction, it would be 
virtually impossible for anyone to 
make an accurate analysis of the 
needs that exist in the industry, 
and it certainly would be most 
unfortunate to generalize. 

The best approach, however, 
might be to present a few illus- 
trations from electric utility com- 
panies with which I am ac- 
quainted and then to present to 
the entire industry some funda- 
mental questions which these 
cases suggest. They will be ques- 
tions which the individual man- 
agement of any electric utility 
company should answer in an ef- 
fort to determine its own needs 
for greater management develop- 
ment. First, the cases: 


During 1951, one company that 
comes to mind increased its kilo- 
watthour sales of electricity by 
more than 20% over 1950. Nearly 
$30 million of new property and 
plant «vere added to the system. 
22,000 new customers were ac- 


quired. A new safety record was 
set. There was improvement in 
the construction and design of 
facilities and equipment. New 
records in the efficiency of power 
generation were established. 
Through conscious improvement 
in cost analysis, work simplifica- 
tion, and mechanization, this com- 
pany assured its customers con- 
tinued quality service at low cost. 
It definitely established itself in 
the mind of the community, the 
employees, and the industry as a 
progressive, well-managed -con- 
cern. 

Let me quote a few sentences 
from the President of another 
electric utility company: “You 
have often heard me speak of our 
competition both from govern- 
ment and from other business. We 
constantly have to ask ourselves, 
‘What can we as a company ac- 
complish better than government 
or some other competitor?’ The 
only real reason our company 
can justify its existence is be- 
cause over the long haul, we can 
render better service at a lower 
cost. Unless we can render better 
service cheaper than our competi- 
tion, we won’t survive and what’s 
more, we don’t deserve to.” 

The management of a _ third 
well-operated electric utility 
makes this statement, “There are 
only two basic ways to meet com- 
petition. One is to improve our 
service; the second to cut our 
costs. We must continually use 
both these basic weapons. It is a 
matter of doing the common 
things uncommonly well. This 
may not seem very glamorous but 
it enables us to render better 
service cheaper.” 


Another illustration just re- 
cently came to my attention. The 
particular company to which I 
refer started wage negotiations in 
April of this year. During these 
negotiations, the management ar- 
rived at an agreement with the 
union which recognizes in writing 
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“that the primary objective of the 
company is to provide better serv- 
ice to its customers at the lowest 
cost consistent with its obligation 
to provide fair wages and working 
conditions for employees and a 
fair return to its investors.” This 
agreement goes on to spell out the 
intention of both union and man- 
agement to work constructively 
together toward the attainment of 
sound results in the interests of 
all the publics involved. 

Several cases have come to my 
attention of electric utility com- 
panies that are having difficulty 
in attracting and holding good 
management people. While the 
main reason for men being at- 
tracted to, and remaining in, 
management positions in a com- 
pany is not compensation, it is a 
vital factor. There is a minimum 
of income below which men can- 
not maintain self respect in their 
jobs. Because of their positions, 
they must maintain a_ certain 
standard of living. 


Regardless of where compensa- 
tion ranks in relation to the many 
rewards of executive work, one 
cannot have good management 
without paying for it. There is one 
particular utility company that 
comes to mind where this is an 
extremely serious problem. An 
unusually high number of experi- 
enced, key executives are restless 
and seeking employment else- 
where, and a good number of 
them have already succeeded in 
finding it. 

The Edison Electric Institute it- 
self (which means its members) 
recognizes that there are differ- 
ences in the competency of man- 
agement within the electric util- 
ity industry. I understand that 
each year you present the Coffin 
Award to companies which, in the 
opinion of the Institute, have done 
outstanding jobs in particular 
areas of management. In other 


Continued on page 34 
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This is “Southern City,” U.S.A. i's our way of expressing as a 
unit the vast Southeast crea of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 
people served by the four associated electric power companies of 


The Southern Company system. 
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Throughout the nation 


The Southern Company, 





publishers are acclaiming the tremendous industrial 
and agricultural advances made in Southern City 


during the past decade. Over 115,000 stockholders of 


Union, are vitally interested because this progress as- 
sures a constant and growing demand for electric power. 


Write the industrial development departments of any of 


businessmen, editors and 


located in every state in the 





Highly trained scientists of Southern 
Research Institute, Birmingham, ferret 
out new and better manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Their work is typical of research 
activities being carried on throughout 
the South. 








the four operating companies for further information. 


The South and The Southern Company Croup are both 
growing together... 
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CITY, USA. 


Researchers are busy in Southern 


City, U.S. A., and manu- ° 


facturers, businessmen and farmers are turning research 
findings into new and profitable enterprises every day. 
In every phase of industry and agriculture, advanced 


processes developed by southern 


scientists have opened the 


way to countless new developments—newsprint from south- 
ern pine, plastic products of all kinds, modern poultry raising 
methods that give the area one of the largest broiler industries 


in the nation—to name only a few 


Abundant resources, ample electric power and alert tech- 
nical leadership have provided a sound basis for an industrial 
and agricultural expansion that has out-stripped the rest of 
the nation. But great as progress has been in the past, 
scientists working hand-in-hand with businessmen are proving 
daily that the possibilities in Southern City and the South 


are unlimited. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 

GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 

GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 

MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, Guifport, Mississippi ' 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


Birmingham - Atlanta 
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The International Materials 
Conference: A Super Cartel 


By JOHN L. 


COLLYER* 


Chairman of the Board and President, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Stating that U. S. is now participating in inter-governmental 
commodity cartels that have never been submitted to Congress 
for ratification, prominent industrialist describes the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference as an outstanding example. Term- 
ing the IMC a super cartel, Mr. Collyer says actually it is a 
controlled materials plan on a world scale and its decisions 
can inflict incalculable damage to the American economy. Con- 
. tends workings of IMC forced curtailment of domestic auto- 
mobile production due to lack of copper while other countries 
are allocated a sufficient supply of the metal to increase their 
output. Cites failure of attempts to interfere with normal func- 
tioning of the free market for rubber, and urges Congress pass 
pending legislation limiting authority of President to partici- 
pate in cartels. 


There are few if any materials 
today that do not play some part 
in International trade. 


We know that the market and 
the price 
prospects of 
these ma- 
terials are af- 
fected by 
many National 
and Inter- 
national in- 
fluences. 

Certain 
commodities 
are, as you 
know, now 
subject to 
some form of 
domestic or 
International 
control. Some 
of these controls have recently 
been removed. Perhaps there is 
good reason now why we should 
seriously consider the elimination 
of all forms of commodity con- 
trols. 


It seems to me that the best way 
to highlight the problems involved 
is to review briefly the history of 
one of the major commodities in 
world trade and then discuss cer- 
tain actions already taken and 
others under consideration for 





John L. Collyer 





*An address by Mr. Collyer before the 
National Ass’n of Purchasing Agents, 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 27, 1952. 


trying to solve problems of sup- 
ply, demand, and price. 


I have chosen rubber as the 
commodity to illustrate my points, 
first, because it is the commodity 
with which I am most familiar, 
and second because of experience 
with feast or famine in rubber, 
resulting in a variety of en- 
deavors to interfere with the 
normal functioning of the free 
market. Each of these attempts 
ultimately failed but at least two 
of them were effective in restrict- 
ing rubber production with the 
result that the inefficient as well 
as the efficient growers enjoyed 
abnormally high profits on sub- 
stantially reduced output. 


Today, because of an apparent 
abundance of rubber, govern- 
ments of certain rubber-growing 
territories are proposing that 
another effort be made to guar- 
antee high profits for the growers 
of rubber and guarantee very high 
tax collections for the govern- 
ments concerned. Planners, many 
of whom are well intentioned, 
seem to see an opportunity to try 
to prove that a controlled econ- 
omy is better for a country and its 
people than is our kind of com- 
petitive economy. 


Lessons from History 


Perhaps something can be 
learned from history which will 


keep us and others from repeat- 
ing mistakes of the past. 

Our nation always has imported 
its supplies of crude or agricul- 
tural rubber. Until 1914, South 
American and West African wild 
rubber supplied almost all of our 
needs, but in the succeeding quar- 
ter-century—until World War Il 
—our country’s demands for rub- 
ber were met aimost entirely by 
the cultivated rubber lands in tae 
Far East. 

Through the years there have 
been violent and disastrous fluc- 
uations in rubber prices — the 
extremes being $3.15 per pound in 
1910, and 2% cents per pound in 
1932. The highest prices were 
reached in 1910 when the auto- 
mobile was rapidly gaining in 
popularity. 

In 1922, the British Government 
adopted the Stevenson Scheme 
restricting the production of crude 
rubber in Malaya and Ceylon; and 
the price of crude rubber, which 
had fallen to 11% cents a pound, 
pegan to climb. By 1925 it had 
soared to $1.25 per pound. 


This was dramatic evidence of 
the extent to which rubber manu- 
facturers and many millions of 
consumers of tire and other rub- 
ber products were victimized by 
manipulation of crude rubber. 


The Stevenson Restriction car- 
tel, which applied only to British 
controlled rubber-growing areas, 
then producing about two-thirds 
of the world rubber supply, was 
terminated in 1928 because non- 
controlled rubber-growing areas 
had made substantial gains in po- 
sition at the expense of British 
controlled areas. The price of 
crude rubber collapsed and by 
1932 was down to 2% cents a 
pound. 


In order to survive, all rubber 
growers then faced the problem 
of increasing efficiency and re- 
ducing production costs. Consid- 
erable progress was made but 
most growers could not forget the 
days of -assured profits. So the 
International Rubber Regulation 
Agreement, sponsored by the 
British and Dutch Governments, 
became operative in 1934 and cov- 
ered areas which produced about 
98% of the total world rubber 
supply. 

Under this Agreement, the price 
fluctuations were not so extreme 
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—the high during the period was 
about 27 cents a pound in 1937 — 
but the prices were maintained at 
a high enough level so that the 
inefiicient as weil as tne efficient 
producer could make substantial 
profits, while operating at as low 
as 65 or 70% of capacity. This 
cartel was permitted to expire in 
1944, when about 90% of the rub- 
ber-growing areas were held by 
the Japanese militarists. 


Perhaps the tnost important 
long-range result of these two 
cartels was the great stimulus 
given to the search for mcterials 
that could replace rubber in tires 
and many other products. 


The use of reclaimed rubber 
was materially increased. 


Cur company redoubled its in- 
terest in finding through creative 
research a satisfactory man-made 
rubber. 


On June 5, 1940, eighteen 
months before Pearl Harbor, B. F. 
Goodrich announced the produc- 
tion and commercialization of 
America’s first general-purpose 
butadiene-type rubber, and the 
sale of passenger car tires in 
which the new rubber replaced 
more than 50% of the crude rub- 
ber normally used. These tires 
were purchased by thousands in- 
cluding more than 200 leading 
American companies. Some of 
you may recall the reports that 
you gave us on how exceptionally 
well these tires performed in 
service. 


Impetus to Man-Made Rubber 


The real impetus to the pro- 
duction of man-made rubber in 
government financed plants came 
when the Japanese cut the rub- 
ber life-line to the Far Hast early 
in 1942. 


From an almost standing start 
in 1942, our country was, by May 
1945, producing American rub- 
bers at the rate of 1,000,000 long 
tons a year—an industrial achieve- 
ment without parallel—an accom- 
plishment without which, top mil- 
itary leaders have stated, we could 
not have won the war. Over 57% 
of the new rubber consumed in 
our country during the war was 
American rubber, and in 1945— 
the year in which the war was 
won—87% was American rubber. 


As a result of competition from 
crude rubber, consumption of the 
man-made rubbers declined in the 
post-war period and some of the 
plants were placed in mothballs 
Then came Korea. Our nation’s 
strategic stockpile of crude rubber 
was below the level considered 
necessary in the event of an all- 
out war. So rubber consumption 
was restricted in our country un- 
til government owned _ rubber- 
producing plants could be reac- 
tivated and brought up to capacity 
output and our crude rubber stra- 
tegic stockpile increased to a safe 
level. 


These objectives have now been 
accomplished. They were accom- 
plished in spite of the fact that 
the consumption of rubber was 
not restricted in any other coun- 
try in the free world, even in 
those countries which we regard 
as our allies and to which we 
were and are extending financial 
assistance. Instead some of those 
countries continued to sell rubber 
to Russia and China. 


However, despite the restric- 
tions in this country, we con- 
sumed the near record cutput of 
over 1,200.000 long tons of new 
rubber in the United States last 
year, of which 720,000 tons or 
almost 63% were man-made rub- 
bers. We are no longer dependent 
solely upon the tree-grown prod- 
uct which must be imported from 
distant areas. We now have our 
own equivalent of rubber planta- 


tions. Evidence of our country’s 
improved position is shown by 
the’ removal in April of this year 
of domestic controls on rubber 
consumption. 
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The Tubeless Tire 


For certain uses, tae man-made 
rubbers are superior to crude 
rubber—in fact, we make many 
products today wnich cannot be 
satisfactorily duplicated from 
crude rubber. One type of man- 
made rubber made possible the 
B. F. Goodrich Company’s re- 
markable tubeless tire. For cer- 
tain other uses, one or more of 
the man-made rubbers can replace 
all, or a large percentage of crude 
rubber with no effect upon end- 
product quality, For some uses, 
however, crude rubber is the pre- 
ferred material. We still require 
a high percentage of crude rubber 
in truck and bus tires which oper- 
ate at high sveeds and under 
heavy overloads. However, the 
quantity of crude rubber neces- 
sary for this purpose decreases 
year by year with the steady ad- 
vance in technology. 

There now exists a competitive 
area between all of the many 
types of rubbers and to you, as 
users of rubber products, this 
means assurance of maximum 
quality at lowest cost. 

Now I shall comment on the 
growth in rubber consumption 
and the current supply-demand 
situation. 

In 1870, when Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich founded his 
little company in Akron, Ohio, the 
total world rubber consumption 
was only 8,500 long tons. This 
year, the world should consume 
about 2,350,000 long tons. 

For the longer-range future, 
there is every indication that rub- 
ber or its equivalent will con- 
tinue to increase in consumption. 
We estimate that in 1962 the 
world will reauire at least 3.250,- 
000 long tons of new rubber. 

That is the demand outlook. 
Now let us review the outlook for 
supplies. 


Supply Outlook 


The world practicai capacity for 
producing crude rubber is ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 tons per 
year. With the total world demand 
for new rubber at about 2,350,000 
long tons this year, it is evident 
that 550,000 tons or more of man- 
made rubbers must be produced 
to supply the world demand, 
Since the world capacity for pro- 
ducing man-made rubbers is 1,- 
100,000 tons, ample supplies 
should be available for the next 
few years. 

But what of the longer-range 
outlook? It requires seven years 
from the time a rubber tree is 
planted until it can be tapped 
profitably. With the present dis- 
turbed political conditions in the 
Far Eastern rubber-growing 
lands, it is unlikely that there will 
be substantial new investment in 
crude rubber plantations in that 
area. The problems of tree blight 
and of labor supply must be 
solved before large-scale plantings 
in other parts of the world can 
be considered practical. 

If we are to have the rubber 
which we shall need in 1962, it 
is apparent that the capacities for 
producing man-made rubbers 
must be increased. This will be 
acco ished, we believe, by 
technological developments which 
will increase the output of exist- 
ing facilities, and by the construc- 
tion of additional facilities. in the 
United States and probably in 
other countries. 

Thus the world appears to have 
ample suvplies of rubber today— 
and reasonable assurance of ade- 
quate supplies in the future. In 
view of these prospects, why 
should there now be any inter- 
national problems in rubber? 

The question centers in the 
near-term supply-demand posi- 
tion. With an indicated excess of 
supply over demand, the price for 
the standard grade of crude rub- 
ber. which was 18 cents a pound 
early in 1959 and which reached 
a high of 90 cents a pound fol- 
lowing Korea. has been steadily 


Continued on page 39 
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Business and Government— 
What Their Relations Should Be 


By HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT* 
U. 8S. Senator from Utah 


Asserting there is definite atmosphere of conflict in relations 
between governm-7t and business, U. S. Senator and former 
business executive discusses adverse attitude toward bigness 
and growth in business, and contends there is fetish in govern- 
ment for small business, while, at same time, movement is 
for “bigness” in government. Says business and government 
share same weaknesses and that overlapping competition be- 


tween them seems inevitable. 


Points out we must find first 


principles and have courage to apply them in fixing relations 
between government and industry. Concludes government and 
business should be partners, not opponents. 


I am having a unique experi- 
ence. I am a man who, after 30 
years in an atmosphere of and 
career in business, suddenly finds 
himself a part 
of the govern- 
mein t. I 
brought to my 
new job the 
attitude that I 
am sure many 
of you have 
toward the 
government. 
Like you, I 
was inclined 
to observe 
that the Fed- 
eral Govern- 
ment was the 
biggest busi- 
ness in the 
world; that 
we needed more businessmen in 
government; that if we tried to 
run our businesses the way the 
Federal Government is run, they 
would soon fold up. 


Wallace F. Bennett 





*An address by Senator Bennett before 
the 20th Annual Convention of the Edison 


Electric Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
3, 1952. 





Today, I have chosen to report 
to you some of my observations in 
this interesting question of the re- 
lationship between business and 
government and the problems cre- 
ated by that relationship. 


From the point of view of both 
business and government, I think 
it is fair to say that, at this point 
in American history, there is a 
detinite atmosphere of conflict be- 
tween these two great forces in 
our American life. In some ways, 
that is inevitable; in many ways, it 
is unfortunate. I think it is im- 
portant that we spend a little time 
trying to find out why this should 
be, and then spend a little more 
time talking about what should 
or can be done about it. 

The first thing that impressed 
me when I came out of business 
and went into government is that 
government provides a completely 
differeni atmosphere. It has a dif- 
ferent vocabulary. The words that 
are common to these two parts of 
our society have different mean- 
ings. When these words are used 
in their separate atmospheres, it 
is difficult for business and gov- 


ernment to fitiid common ground 


on which to discuss common prob- 
lems. 


The second thing, of which I 
have had constantly to remind 
myself, is that there are no such 
things as “business” or “govern- 
ment” abstractions. There are 
only men, men who serve in one 
phase of our life or the other. 
When I made that discovery, it be- 
came easier for me to understand 
what was going on. I could real- 
ize that these men are moved by 
the same motives. They are 
plagued by the same weaknesses. 
If they are honest and honorable 
and men of integrity and good in- 
tention, they are looking forward 
to the same objective. But with 
the best goodwill in the world, 
they get involved in the differ- 
ences of the situations in which 
they work and help to contribute 
to the conflicts. 


I know it has been interesting 
to me, and I am sure to you, to 
observe that occasionally busi- 
nessmen do go into government. 
After awhile, a few months or a 
few years, those who knew them 
back home when they were in 
business are inclined to say that 
they have changed, that they have 
caught “Potomac fever.” The 
forces of the government have 
been too powerful for them. I 
don’t think that is always alto- 
gether fair, because you have to 
change in order to meet the sit- 
uation in which you work. 


I would like to suggest three 
examples to point out the prob- 
lems as I see it. I have suggested 
that men are moved by the same 
motives. I think there is no more 
fundamental motive in human life 
than the desire to grow, to de- 
velop, to build, to achieve, to be 
rewarded, and that motive moves 
men in business and it moves men 
in industry. When we are rea- 
sonably successful in either 
sphere, the organizations with 
which we work begin to grow. 


They get bigger. That is the meas- 
ure of our success. 


Question of Bigness and Growth 
in Business 

One of the interesting conflicts 
between government and business, 
today, arises over this question of 
bigness and growth. The govern- 
ment says, “Business is too big. 
It has got to be curbed and con- 
strained, and we are the boys to 
do it.” And business says, “Gov- 
ernment is too big. It is getting 
out of hand. It is threatening the 
liberties of our people. Some- 
thing has got to be done about it.” 
And, yet, both of these conditions 
happening side by side, are the 
result of the most normal human 
motive, the desire to grow and 
build. 

Let’s stop a minute and look at 
these two situations. Government 
says, “Business is too big. We 
can’t have the power that goes 
with economic situations left in 
the hands of selfish men, whose 
chief motive is to make a profit, 
whose motivations are economic.” 
For men in government, power is 
the only reward, because govern- 
ment as a career doesn’t provide 
financial rewards commensurate 
with those that can be earned in 
business by men of the same abil- 
ity, but it does provide the satis- 
faction that goes with power. So 
government says, “Business gets 
too big. They get both rewards. 
We have got to stop it.” Then, 
government says, “Moved by the 
desire for profit, business, when it 
gets too big, makes too much 
profit. And when that becomes 
accumulated into a few hands, it 
robs us in the government of the 
power adequately to serve the 
voters, the consumers, the citizens 
of the United States. It interferes 
with our income, and so we have 
to stop that.” 


There has grown up in govern- 


ment a very interesting situation. 
There has developed a fetish for 
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little business. Big business is evil, 
and little business is virtuous. It 
is interesting to me to sit in the 
Senate and see that the men who 
led the fight against business as 
a whole are the ones who worship 
at the shrine of little business as 
a virtuous check and competitor 
of evil big business. 

Well, let’s turn the page over. 
“Government is too big,” say the 
businessmen. “It has too much 
power. It is collecting too much 
of the national income and spend— 
ing it. It is accumulating. It has 
grown until it is the largest em- 
ployer in the world, It has too 
much influence over the lives of 
people. It interferes with the or- 
dinary economic process, because 
it has become so big.” We criticize 
government as businessmen. We 
say, “It is wasteful.” We say, “It 
is extravagant.” We say, “It takes 
too big a bite out of the national 
economy for taxes.” 

But, in defense, government 
says, “Our purpose is to serve the 
individual citizen, and we see the 
individual citizen fundamentally 
as a consumer, a man with wants 
and needs. And we can’t get too 
big to serve him. He has still too 
many wants and needs that are 
unsatisfied.” 

The government official says te 
the businessman, “You say the 
government is wasteful. What of 
it? What we waste, actually, in— 
creases and hastens the process of 
consumption, You say the govern— 
ment is extravagant. Government 
can’t be extravagant, because its 
resources are limited to the re- 
sources of all of the people, and 
as long as there are unmet needs, 
it is our obligation, to take those 
resources and attempt to meet 
those needs. 

“You say taxes are too high. 
Well, taxes may be a burden to 
the businessman and to some citi- 


zens, particularly, the big ones 


Continued on page 40 
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THE PORTSMOUTH POWER STAT 


with twin units generating 210,000 Kw.; one unit for completion early in 
1953, the other late in ‘54. 
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THE POWER... 


Power for Production; Production for Freedom. 
Year by year, Vepco adds more capacity to its 
system. (Its construction budget for this year 
alone is $50,000,000). Construction now under 
way, when completed, will more than double the 
1946 capacity for generating electric power on 
the Vepco System, serving most of Virginia and 
parts of North Carolina and West Virginia. 


427,000 Kw. in 1946.to 1 


mediate future needs. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY : 


In other words, during the past five years, 
Vepco power station capacity has increased | 
over 77 per cent, and when new construction 
now under way.is completed, not including the 
widely-publicized Roanoke River hydro devel- 
opment, the increase will be over 151% — from 
075,000 Kw. 


Unless critical materials are unduly restricted 
or withheld, delaying present and future con- 7 
struction, Vepco will maintain an adequate sup- ! 
ply of electric power for all present and im- 


— 
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Investing 


securities I look at them every 
ay in the light of: “Are these 
the best ten or 20 securities which 
I can own today?” In other words, 
I am never satisfied that my selec- 
tions are or will remain the best 
selections for an indefinite pe- 
riod. I take the attitude that there 
is always room for improvement. 
By exercising enthusiasm in seek- 
ing for better securities, and per- 
severence in such seeking, I keep 
myself on my toes. I am not wed 
to any security and I am open- 
minded regarding the merits of 
those securities which I do not 
own. This does not mean, of 
course, that one must make con- 
stant changes in his portfolio, but 
it does mean that this attitude in 
itself is a healthy one for main- 
tenance of a list of securities 
which at all times is best adapted 
to changing conditions. 


So many people devise a 
method of operation in the buying 
and selling of securities because 
that particular method may have 
worked for them in the past. These 
people lose sight of the fact that 
the market changes its character 
from time to time and that unlike 
the ocean, there is no regular pe- 
riodicity of tides. For months the 
market may remain within a trad- 
ing range during which time prof- 
itable buying and selling can be 
done for small profits. At other 
times the market may be in a 
dynamic phase of either advance 
or decline, at which time it may 
be advisable to hold on the ad- 
vance or to sell on the decline. One 
cannot, therefore, say that he will 
always operate for short profits or 
long ones. He must be flexible. 
He must change his method of 
operation in accordance with the 
changes in the character of the 
market. He must go with the tide. 
He should not regard himself as 
a King Canute and expect the 
Waves to stop at his command. 
The baseball player learns to let 
the ball come to him rather than 
to fight it; so, too, the successful 
investor will learn to let the mar- 
ket come to him rather than to 
attempt to impose his method of 
operations on the market. 


To be flexible does not mean 
to lose one’s perspective or to be 
Swayed by either temporary fluc- 
‘tuations or opinions gathered from 
others. If one has taken a position 
Dased on sound judgment he 


for Profit 


should hold to that position pro- 
vided he is not confronted with 
compelling reasons for changing 
his judgment. Too often we hear 
a person say that if only he had 
stayed with such and such a stock, 
or if only he had done this, that 
or the other thing, he would today 
be a wealthy man. That person 
has no one to blame but himself, 
because either through luck or the 
exercise of good judgment, he took 
a position but failed to adhere 
to it. Of course, all of us are go- 
ing to make mistakes and perhaps 
the best motto to cope with this 
inevitable factor in market opera- 
tions is the saying: “He who looks 


back in the market dies of re- 
morse.” Look back, yes, to gain 
trom experience, but look pri- 


marily forward because only the 
future will bring successful opera- 
tions. 

There are fashions in stocks just 
as in dresses and therefore one 
must be flexible to the extent of 
recognizing these style changes. 
Fashion enters our everyday lives 
whether it be in clothes, auto- 
mobiles, houses or the fad of gold- 
fish swallowing. So, too, does the 
investor follow certain fashions in 
the purchase of securities repre- 
senting various industries. At one 
time it will be the natural gas 
stocks; at another the aviation, 
the oils or some other group. One 
must therefore be quick to recog- 
nize the changes in stock styles 
and to take advantage of such 
changes. Unless he is flexible to 
this extent he will miss out on 
many important moves’ which 
prove extremely profitable to 
those who get aboard at an early 
stage. Fashion is first recognized, 
as a rule, by increased activity on 
the tape in the securities of that 
particular industry. It is closely 
followed thereafter by comments 
on the industry by financial writ- 
ers. I do not mean to say that 
movements in the stocks of a par- 
ticular industry are based solely 
on fashion, but rather that basic 
changes taking place within that 
industry are reflected by in- 
creased activity and higher prices 
in the securities representative of 
that industry, and that that move- 
ment serves to be recognized as a 
fashion. Follow, don’t buck the 
trend. 


Fashion works in reverse as 
well. Oftentimes an industry will 
become overly depressed as a re- 


sult of widespread publication of 
bad news affecting that industry. 
When an industry becomes overly 
depressed and its securities fully 
reflect the set of circumstances 
prevailing at that time, purchases 
can be made provided one foresees 
a basic improvement in the not too 
distant future. In any operation 
such as this, one requires flexibil- 
ity and courage for the reason that 
he is buying securities which at 
that moment are extremely un- 
popular. To the extent, however, 
that they are unpopular, they are 
also probably on. the bargain 
counter. From a technical stand- 
point such securities usually reach 
a bottom after a protracted de- 
cline and after they have traded 
within a narrow range on or about 
the low point for a long period of 
time. Such action is usually in- 
dicative of long range accumula- 
tion, and if one possesses the cour- 
age of his convictions he can often 
make advantageous purchases 
within that depressed industry at 
such times. At a later date when 
the securities of that industry 
again come into favor and once 
more are fashionable with secur- 
ity buyers, it will be time to dis- 
pose of them in order to take ad- 
vantage perhaps of other situa- 
tions depressed at that time. It is 
difficult to gauge when fashion 
is at a peak, but here again, it will 
probably be reached after securi- 
ties have had a protracted ad- 
vance and after they have flat- 
tened out within a narrow range 
at about the top of the move. The 
opportunities in depressed securi- 
ties are many, but one must be 
flexible in his thinking in order to 
take advantage of these opportun- 
ities because it goes against hu- 
man nature to buy into an indus- 
try when the news surrounding it 
is bad. 


By all means be flexible. Learn 
to accept losses. Learn to repur- 
chase a security at a higher price. 
Watch for changes in fashions. 
Learn to seek improvemént in 
your securities position and look 
back only for the purpose of prof- 
iting by past mistakes. Above all, 
look to the future. Learn to take 
advantage of depressed situations. 
Flexibility is a keynote to success. 


Tailored Securities 


Our economic lives are depend- 
ent upon investment. Everything 
we use and consume requires in- 
vestment before it can be pro- 
duced. All workers must have 
tools with which to work and se- 
curities are the means of raising 





AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY . 





AN INTEGRATED NATURAL GAS SYSTEM TRANSMITTING NATURAL 
GAS FROM THE SOUTHWEST TO MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN 
AND OWNING GAS DISTRIBUTION COMPANIES SERVING MORE 
THAN 950,000 CUSTOMERS IN THOSE STATES — INCLUDING THE 
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funds for the purchase of these 
tools. The opportunities~ for™in- 
vestment, therefore, are as many 
as the products and services which 
are available to us. Fer- this rea- 
son investment selection knows 
virtually no limitation: it is im- 
portant that the individual should 
select those investments which 
best fit his needs. 

Perhaps the simplest. analogy 
might be to say that steak and 
potatoes are good for the young 
and healthy and poached eggs and 
toast are best for the old and fee- 
ble. In other words, the young and 
gainfully employed can afford to 
buy securities carrying some de- 
gree of risk in the hope of future 
growth and therefore the building 
up of an estate for later years. 
They can eat steak and potatoes. 
The old and not gainfully em- 
ployed who are dependent upon 
investment income must take a 
different tack and purchase only 
those securities which afford a 
high degree of safety together with 
adequate income. Their days of 
looking for growth are past and 
therefore their diet should be one 
of poached eggs and toast. 

Investments, like shoes, must fit 
the individual. There are all types 
of gradations and one must be 
careful to select only those securi- 
ties which represent calculated 
risks in accordance with his abil- 
ity to assume such risks. Yes, 
everyone wants three things out 
of investment: (1) safety of prin- 
cipal; (2) income; and (3) appre- 
ciation. He cannot, however, have 
all three in the same proportion. 
This is an important principle to 
learn just as it is important to 
know that one cannot time the 
stock market. If you will decide 
which of the three factors is most 
important to you and buy securi- 
ties accordingly, you will attain 
investment contentment. 


The three factors are to be found 
in varying degrees in bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks, 
and everything else being equal 
the factor of safety of principal 
will be in that order. The factors 
of income and appreciation will be 
in reverse order. But everything 
is not always equal and it is im- 
portant, therefore, to consider 
the merits and demerits of the 
individual security in 
what classification it may fall. The 
old days of setting up a rigid for- 
mula for investment are past. Then 
the formula used to be one-third 
of one’s money in each of the three 
categories. Today it is altogether 
possible to obtain the three im- 
portant factors through an all- 
common-stock portfolio. This is 
accomplished by buying different 
types of common stocks which can 
be called defensive, growth and 
cyclical. Defensive stocks are those 
which represent companies pos- 
sessing more or less a static de- 
mand for products or services, 
such as the utilities, tobaccos, 
foods and drugs. During good times 
and bad, we must use the products 
and services of these industries 
and, therefore, their sales will 
tend to hold steady and income 
and dividends for the same reason 
are apt to be fairly stable. By the 
same token these industries, while 
possessing, of course, a degree of 
growth with expanding popula- 
tion, do not possess the dynamic 
growth possible in faster expand- 
ing industries. 

Growth stocks are designed pri- 
marily for those seeking apprecia- 
tion over the years. This class 
perhaps is best represented by the 
chemical group, followed by such 
industries as electronics, oils, air 
transports, etc. Because companies 
operating in this category indulge 
in intensive research activities, 
they are constantly producing bet- 
ter products for existing markets 
and developing new products for 
new markets with the result that 
sales tend to expand faster than 
the normal secular growth of the 
nation. The financial rewards, 
therefore, tend to keep pace with 
this type of research. The risk 





lies im failure on the part of any 
ene company to keep abreast of 
its competition, ..Cyclical stocks 
are.those representing industries 
which tend to fluctuate in wider 
swings than the economy as a 
whole. These are typified by steel, 
rail equipment, mining, building 
and railroads. It is well in select- 
ing securities of this type to be 
sure that one is net buying at a 
time when the cycle is about ready 
to reach a peak. Ofentimes cycli- 
cal securities will prove extremely 
profitable speculations when 
bought at or near the low point of 
the cycle. 

From this brief enumeration of 
the. various kinds and types of 
securities it is possible to realize 
the many possibilities which are 
available to the investor. Again 
I say that he must select the kinds 
and types which fit his needs, as 
only by so doing will he be fol- 
lowing sound investment practice. 

One way in which to guard 
against unsound selection is to 
include many different securities 
in order to obtain diversification. 
Almost all of us have been taught 
that in diversification lies safety. 
To a degree that statement is true. 
Like any other principle, how- 
ever, it can be overworked. Too 
much diversification in order to 
obtain safety often leads one away 
from careful selection. If he leans 
too heavily on diversification and 
too little on selection of individual 
securities, he may wind up with 
a long list of mediocre stocks. For 
my part I should much rather 
limit diversification because by 
so doing one is more careful in 
each individual selection for the 
reason, of course, that his stake 
is greater in each particular secu- 
rity. Fewer securities are also 
easier to watch. 


If you will be just as careful in 
selecting securities as you are in 
buying the clothes which you wear 
or the food which you eat or the 
house in which you live, then you 
will attain a sound investment 
program. Remember that your se- 
curities must fit your needs, and 
remember, too, that you must 
carefully analyze your needs from 
an objective viewpoint. 


IV 


For the Uninitiated 

What I have said thus far has 
been directed primarily to those 
who possess at least an under- 
standing of the securities markets 
and the fundamentals of invest- 
ment. What about those of you 
who do not have such a back- 
ground or feel that you are not 
prepared to lay stress on selection 
rather than timing of the market, 
to adopt an extremely flexible 
attitude toward securities and to 
select those which fit your needs? 
There is still another answer for 
you. This answer or solution is to 
be found in the acquisition of 
investment company shares. You 
can purchase either what is called 
the closed-end or the open-end in- 
vestment companies. The closed- 
end investment company has a 
specified number of shares out- 
standing and these shares sell ata 
price determined by supply and 
demand, just as the shares of any 
other corporation. Such shares are 
usually available at a discount 
from asset value and while this in 
itself may appear attractive, 
nevertheless the discount may be 
of little advantage to the investor 
for the reason that the discount 
may prevail for the indefinite fu- 
ture. Nevertheless it is reassuring 
to be able to buy securities at a 
price which is below their true 
asset values. There are several 
large, well known investment 
companies in this category, some 
of which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The Open-End Investment Com- 
pany is more commonly called a 
Mutual Fund and the number of 
shares outstanding of each such 
fund at any one time en~ 
tirely upon the number of buyers 











and sellers for that particular 
fund. In this case the shares al- 
ways sell at net asset value. You 
do, however, pay what is called a 
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the fortunes that have been made 
during that period! During this 
time we had the panic of 1907, 
the recovery to 1914 and then the 


“load” factor or sales charge when First World War. We had inflation 


purchasing these funds, amount- 
ing to somewhere between 6% 
and 8%. The charge in itself is 
not large provided it is amortized 
over a period of years. Mutual 
Funds have grown in popularity 
tremendously in recent years, the 
total amount of money so invested 
having risen from virtually noth- 
ing 20 years ago to ever $3 billion 
today. 

In both types of investment 
companies the investor has his fi- 
nancial managing done for him. 
In other words, the financial ex- 
perts who control the pooled re- 
sources buy and sell in accordance 
with their best judgment as de- 
termined through their research 
activities. The investor need take 
no thought for the individual se- 
curity if he buys investment com- 
pany shares as all the principles I 
have enumerated and many others 
are followed by the investment 
management of the trust. The his- 
tory of most investment compa- 
nies is good. They tend to do a 
superior job and the shares for 
the most part have reflected this 
performance over the years. 

Every man, woman and child in 
the United States possesses an in- 
herent right to participate in the 
growth of this country. Perhaps 
the easiest means of participating 
in such growth is through the ac- 
quisition of securities. It makes 
little difference whether you buy 
individual securities or invest- 
ment company shares, but what- 
ever you do, be sure to start an 
investment program and to adhere 
to it. By so doing you will be 
playing a part in the capitalistic 
system of America, which system 
is by far the best which has yet 
been devised. Your rewards over 
the years should be large and un- 
less you do participate in the 
growth of America through the 
purchase of securities you ‘will 
find that inflation, which is al- 
ways with us, will cause a de- 
terioration of your savings. Se- 
curities representing private prop- 
erty tend to advance with increas- 
ing prices in the economy. With 
the exception of the 19th Century 
the history of mankind has been 
one of inflation and most certainly 
today there is no indication to the 
contrary. There exists, therefore, 
a two-fold purpose for buying 
securities: (1) to participate in 
the natural growth of our coun- 
try, and (2) to guard against the 
ravages of inflation. 

One of the finest lectures ever 
given, and it was delivered over 
6.000 times, is called “Acres of 
Diamonds,” by Russell Conwell. 
The message contained in the 
lecture is that opportunities for 
making money abound within our 
own backyards and that the 
making of money is a good thing 
in that money is a power for good 
within the family and in the out- 
side world. “Acres of Diamonds” 
are to be found witkin the finan- 
cial pages of our large newspapers, 
in financial periodicals and in the 
offices of New York Stock Ex- 
change members and other secu- 
rity dealers. It is all there within 
our own backyards. We need only 
take advantage of what is offered 
us. 

It is a pity that so many people 
do not get started on an invest- 
ment program, particularly at an 
early age. The primary reason, 
perhaps, for failure to do so lies 
in the fear of the unknown. Of 
course, anything will remain un- 
known unless one looks into the 
matter. Then, too, many people 
have good intentions about start- 
ing an investment program but 
fail to act because they are wait- 
ing for so-called “normal” times. 
If you will think about it, you 
will realize that if you had waited 
for normal times you would not 
have made any investment - for 
the past 50 years, and think of 


and the silk-shirt era of 1919, 
followed by a short depression, 
and then the great Bull Market 
of 1924 to 1929. Everyone knows 
about the depression of the early 
thirties, and the recovery to 1939, 
followed by a readjustment and 
still another recovery up to 1941 
when we were struck by the 
Second World War. This was fol- 
lowed by a readjustment and then 
the postwar inflation era, and 
finally Korea and still more in- 
flation: That history is not one 
of “normal” times, but rather one 
ef changing times. There is no 
such thing as normalcy. Any 
time is a good time to invest, 


provided you select securities 
rather than time the market, re- 
main flexible in your attitude 
toward securities and carefully 
determine which kinds and types 
of securities fit your needs. 

If you aspire to a sound invest- 
ment program, my final advice 
to you is to follow this procedure: 
First, determine your investment 
requirements with a clear and 
impartial objective viewpoint. 
That is to say, think out for your- 
self the order in which you should 
seek the prime investment ob- 
jectives of safety of principal, 
income and appreciation. Once 
having done this, then select the 


types of securities—bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks 
—and the industries which best 
fulfill your requirements. There- 


after select the best comparative 
values in the securities of those 
types and industries. At that stage 
you will have finished the initial 
program, but forever afterward 
be prepared to make changes in 
order to take advantage of chang- 
ing conditions and to adhere to 
your investment program as you 
have devised it. If there is any 
question in your mind about your 
ability to formulate this program, 
or else to find someone to do it 
for you, then revert to the pur- 
chase of investment company 
shares. 


Good investing to you! 


Renyx, Field Adds 


DECATUR, Ga.—LeRoy Bow- 
ers, Jr. is now associated with 
Renyx, Field & Co. 
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Joins Walston, Hoffman 


(Special to Tae Financia, CuRronicie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Philip 
B. Flaherty has joined the staff of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 550 
South Spring Street. He was for- 
merly with E. F. Hutton & Co. and 
Kerr & Bell. 


With First Oakland 


(Special to Tue Prwanciat Carontcte) 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Clifford A. 
Hatch has become affiliated with 
the First Oakland Corporation, Fi- 
nancial Center Building. 


With First California 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Laurent C. Hallonquist is with 


First California Co., 300 Montgom- 
ery Street. 





If Columbia Gas System, as a public 
service company, is to continue 
expanding its facilities to meet 

the public’s demand for natural gas— 


We Must See To It That Our 
Stockholders Receive A Proper Return 






quently, 


tained. 












When 







are now pendin 
Commission an 
Utilities Commissions. 


A Public information program 


is underway to tell Columbia’s customers why 
an increase is necessary. This program will 
acquaint consumers with these facts: 


Since 1946, the price of gas we purchase 
in the Appalachian area has increased 
19.5%. Southwest gas has increased 20%, 
wages and benefits have risen 44% and 
Federal income tax rates 38%. 


up, our eari.ings come 
we cannot continue to sell our gas at the 
same price. 


Customer rates must be raised 


to offset today’s swollen costs of doing busi- 
ness. The increased price of equipment, gas 
and labor has reduced our earnings. Conse- 
as rates must be brought to*a point 
where a fair return for investors can be main- 


Applications for higher rates 





before the Federal Power 
before several State Public 


the prices on everything we buy go 
dewe: That’s why 


The full story of rate increases 


is contained in a talk given by Stuart M. 
Crocker, Board Chairman, to Columbia Gas 
System employees. A copy of his talk in booklet 
form will be mailed to you upon request to The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., 120 East 41st Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gos Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas 





Utilities Company, Virginia Gos Distribution Corporation, Virginia Ges Transmission Corporation, 
Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Natural Gos Company; COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio 


Fuet Gas Company; PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Binghamp- 
ton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company, The Keystone Gas 
Company, tnc., Notural Gos Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Ol! Company. 
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Senator 0’Conor Scores 
Federal Power Expansion 


Tells Maryland Bankers, TVA was only the beginning of 
“big grabs” which have deprived thousands of private investors 
of a source of income, has lost millions of tax payers’ money, 


and has operated in favor of only a limited number of citizens. 


In an address before the Mary- 
land Bankers Association, at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on May 27, Sen. 
Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland 
attacked the rapid expansion of 
the Federal power projects as 
“big grabs,” which has proven 
to be costly both to investors and 
taxpayers. 

Referring to this development, 
the Senator stated: 


“Many of our people have no 
conception, I am sure, of the point 
to which the Federal government 
has injected itself into the elec- 
trical power phase of private in- 
dustry, Many Easterners seldom 
have occasion to see the huge 
power projects that dot the West- 
ern half of the nation. However, 
one has only to study the data, 
and familiarize himself with the 
ampnounced plans of the public 
power proponents, to realize what 
a threat government activities in 
this field offer not only to the 
utilities of the country, but ul- 
timately to all other basic indus- 
tries. 

“Because it was not only one 
of the first big ‘grabs’ in which 
the public power proponents were 


successful, but also because it is 
a symbol of what happens when 


the bureaucrats come to power, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shows most clearly what we may 
look for in many other fields un- 
less we can call a halt promptly 
to such Federal encroachment 
on industry. 

“Originally authorized to man- 
age a single dam, TVA now con- 
trols an area of 80,000 square 
miles in which areas some 30 or 
mare private utility companies 
were wholly or partially elimi- 
nated. And the Authority is now 
reaching out for an additional 
40,000 square miles, to control an- 
other great section now being 
served by private industry. 


“What such preemption of any 
industry by government accom- 
plishes is briefly stated. Thousands 
of private investors are deprived 
of a source of income, millions of 
dollars of tax monies are lost to 
the government, and, almost with- 
out exception, other appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury 
are required to subsidize the 
operation in favor of a limited 
number of citizens at the expense 
of the entire country. 


“Are the consumers in that 


area getting something for noth- Vice-President 
Iglehart. Richard A. Woods of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


ing? Certainly, the taxpayers are 
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we keep help on tap 
for top management... 


At your fingertips, through Esasco, is the specialized help of 
engineers, constructors and business consultants. In a single 
organization EBasco combines top-flight talent with experience 
that penetrates virtually every type of business and industry. 


Esasco is flexible. It can concentrate on a specific, immediate 
problem ... or on a whole broad range of operations. It includes 
the functions of engineers, designers, financial consultants, sales 
and marketing specialists, cost analysts—-whatever specialized 


skills the problem calls for. 


Esasco men have designed and constructed over one billion 
dollars worth of new plants. They have built pipelines; made 
business studies upon which bankers and other executives have 


based important decisions; hel 


d solve production problems; 


assisted in developing industrial relations programs. For nearl 


fifty years, 
parts of the world. 


Esasco has served business and industry in a 


To find out how Ebasco can serve you, send for your free copy 


of ““The Inside Stor 
vices Incorporated, 


EBASCO 


of Outside 
ept. U ‘Two Rector Street, New York 6, 


elp.”” Address: Ebasco Ser- 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED New York - Chicago - Washington, D.C. 


‘(Eien 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consuiting Engineering - Design 
& Construction - Financia! - industrial Relations - Inspection & Expediting 
wsurance, Pensions & Satety - 


Otfice Modernization - Purchasing 
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Governors 
meyer of Blyth & Co., Inc.; Francis 


Theodore Low, 
Stearns & Co. 
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paying the cost of government in- 
efficiency there, because almost 
without exception such enter- 
prises are more costly under gov- 
ernment than under private in- 
dustry. 

“Are the workers on those gov- 
ernment utilities better off than 
they were under private manage- 
ment? Not if we are to believe the 
head of one of the leading utility 
unions of the West who, after a 
few years’ experience, publicly 
bemoaned the lower wages, less 
satisfactory working hours and 
lesser overall benefits, to his 
membership under government.” 


New York Bond Club 
Elects Officers 


Joseph A. W. Iglehart of W. E. 
Hutton & Co. was elected Presi- 


dent of The Bond Club of New 


York for the coming year at the 
annual meet- 
ing held June 
6 in connec- 
tion with the 
Club’s 28th 
Field Day. He 
succeeds 
James J. Lee, 
also of W. E. 
Hutton & Co., 
who has 
headed the 
Club for the 
past year. 
Wright Dur- 
yea of Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 
was elected 
succeed Mr. 


J. A. W. igtehart 


to 


Beane was elected Secretary, and 
H. Lawrence Bogert, Jr. of East- 
man, Dillon & Co., was elected 
Treasurer. 


New members of the Board of 
are Edward Glass- 


Kernan of White, Weld & Co., and 
Duncan R. Linsley of The First 
Boston Corp. 


Winners in the golf competitions 
were: 


Ex-President’s Cup for Low 
Gross (78): Salim, Lewis and V. 
both of Bear, 


Candee Cup for Low Net (71): 
Homer J. O’Connell, Homer 
O’Connell & Co., and Thomas S. 
Evans, Lee Higginson Corp. 


Christie Cup for Match Play 
against Par: C. Everett Bacon, 
Spencer Trask & Co., and H. K. 
Halligan, Cyrus J. Lawrence & 
Sons. 


Finalists in the tennis matches 
were Marvin Levy, Lehman Bros., 
and John Wasserman, Asiel & Co., 
who wor by a score of 7-5, 6-3, 
over Amyas Ames, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and Hugh Bullock, 
Calvin Bullock. 


Special prizes were won by 
Donald N. McDonnell, Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; John B. Roll, J. B. Roll 
& Co., Inc.; Charles E. Merrill, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Allan C. Eustis, Jr., Spen- 
cer Trask & Co.; Craig Bartlett, 
The Hanover Bank; and Emmett 
Lawsshe, Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Over six hundred attended the 
Annual Field Day. 


R. T. Stone Co. Formed 


Robert T. Stone and Jack Adler, 
both members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on June 15th will 
form Robert T. Stone & Co. with 
offices at 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. Both have been active 
as individual floor brokers. 


Vietor Firm to Admit 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Vietor, Com- 
mon, Dann & Co., Ellicott Square, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Joseph Hem- 
merle, Exchange member, to part- 
nership on June 12th. Mr. Hem- 
merle has been active as an indi- 
vidual floor broker. 
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Bayard L. England, President of 


Edison Electric Institute 


Head of Atlantic City Electric Co. chosen by 20th 
Annual Convention in Cleveland. Walter H. Sam- 
mis, President of Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio, 
elected Vice-President. Other officials elected. 


The Edison Electric Institute, at its 20th Annual Convention 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 3, elected Bayard L. England, Presi- 
dent of the organization. Mr. England, who is President of the 
Atlantic City Electric Co., served as Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute quring the last year. 

Rounding out three dec- 
ades in the electric indus- 
try, Mr. England has made 
his career at Atlantic City 
Electric Company and is 
recognized as a leading fig- 
ure among the nation’s 
electric company chief ex- 
ecutives. Born in Newark, 
N. J., on Nov. 2, 1903, he is 
one of the youngest men 
ever to hold the Presidency 
of the Institute, the electric 
industry’s trade association. 

After his graduation from 
Temple University, Mr. 
England went to Atlantic 
City Electric as a clerk in 1922, rising to Distribution Engineer 
two years later. In 1929, he became a Division Manager, a posi- 
tion he held until 1935, when he was appointed Commercial Man- 
ager. Six years later, in 1941, he was named Vice-President and 
Assistant General Manager, becoming General Manager and a 
Director in 1946. Since 1948 he has been President and General 
Manager. 

During his 30 years of service, Mr. England’s company has 
grown from modest size, serving principally Atlantic City and 
nearby resort areas, to an organization of more than 1,500 employ- 
ees, with a service area spanning the eight southern counties in 
New Jersey. He has been largely instrumental in Atlantic City 
Electric’s diversification of operation, so that today, in addition to 
resort service, the company also furnishes electric energy to the 
rich agricultural areas of southern New Jersey and the rapidly 
expanding industrial development in the Delaware River Valley 
territory. Under Mr. England’s direction, the Southern New Jersey 
Development Council was formed in 1950, the organization credited 
with bringing most industrial growth to the area. 


New Vice-President 


The Convention also elected Walter H. Sammis, President of The 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio,:and Chairman of the Board 
of Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, Pa. as Vice-President. 


The Ohio utility executive will hold office for a 12-month 
term, succeeding Bayard L. England, President of Atlantic City 
Electric Company, who was elected President. 


Born in Hempstead, Long Island, Mr. Sammis worked his way 
through college at Columbia University, graduating in 1917. Dur- 
ing his summer vacations, he gained practical electrical experience 


by working as an electrician’s helper for the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and as a switchboard operator for the Public 
Service Co. of New Jersey. Following Navy service in World 
War I, in 1920 he entered the employ of Consumers Power Co., 
which was a subsidiary of a Commonwealth and Southern Corp. 
predecessor. In 1929 he became assistant to the Vice-President of 
Commonwealth and in 1938, Vice-President and Director of Com- 
monwealth. He was named a Vice-President and Director of Ohio 
Edison Co. and of Pennsylvania Power Co., both Commonwealth 
subsidiaries, in 1933. He was elected President of Ohio Edison in 
1944, President of Pennsylvania Power Co. in 1937 and Chairman 
of Pennsylvania Power in 1950. 

In late 1949, Ohio Edison became an independent company on 
the dissolution of Commonwealth and, under Mr. Sammis’ guid- 
ance, almost immediately acquired The Ohio Public Service Co. 
from Cities Service Co., which company had been ordered to dis- 
pose of its interests in Ohio Public Service by the SEC. With the 
approval of the Securities and Exchange Commission, and the 
Public Utilities Commission in Ohio, the acquisition and resulting 
merger was completed in about six months, in an operation so 
outstanding, with such benefits to consumers, stockholders, and 
employees, that Mr. Sammis’ company was chosen as a finalist in 
competing for the Charles A. Coffin Award, emblematic of highest 
achievement in the electric industry. 


Other Officials Appointed 

Before adjourning, the Convention also reelected H. S. Sutton 
as Treasurer for the ensuing year. Mr. Sutton is Treasurer of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York. In 1935 Mr. Sutton 
joined Consolidated Gas Co. as executive assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Board. When Ralph H. Tapscott became chief execu- 
tive officer of the Consolidated Edison System Companies in 1942, 
Mr. Sutton was appointed his executive assistant. He has been 
Treasurer of the company since 1946. 

H. S. Bennion, the Managing Director of the Edison Electric 
Institute, who also serves as Vice-President, was reelected, while 
A. B. Morgan was elected Secretary and Assistant Managing 
Director. 





Walter H. Sammis B. L. England 
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The Decline in Sterling 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on recent weakness in sterling exchange, Dr. 
Einzig ascribes it to (1) deficit of Great Britain in European 
Payments Union; (2) difficulty in maintaining exports; (3) 
poor prospect of Britain obtaining financial aid from U. S.; 
(4) fear of higher U. S. tariffs; (5) prospects of a British 
budget deficit, and (6) success of Socialists in the municipal 
elections. Concludes greatest danger threatening sterling is 
excessive wage demands of British labor. 


LONDON, Eng.—Having displayed a firm tendency for about 
two months sterling went to a discount towards the end of May. 
It is believed that had it not been for a certain amount of official 
support the sterling dollar rate would have declined to its lower 
limit of $2.78 at which rate the authorities are 
prepared to satisfy all legitimatedollar require- 
ments. It would be a mistake to exaggerate 
the significance of this turn in the trend. The 
fact that up to the time of writing forward 
sterling has not shared the weakness of spot 
sterling and that transferable sterling in New 
York has more than held its ground is well 
worth bearing in mind. Nevertheless, the de- 
cline is disappointing because it means that 
the outflow of gold has been resumed. Owing 
to the psychological effect of the change many 
overseas debtors may be once more inclined 
to defer the payment of their sterling liabilities 
in the hope that they might be able to do so 
at a lower rate. What is worse, foreign im- 
porters outside the sterling area may con- 
ceivably defer their purchases in the hope of 
being able to buy later at a lower cost as a 
result of the devaluation or a depreciation of sterling. Although 
the wave of optimism that accompanied the temporary recovery 
of sterling during April and the earlier part of May was distinctly 
overdone the present wave of pessimism is certainly not justified. 


The weakness of sterling may be attributable to the following 
causes: 


(1) In spite of the cuts in imports from the countries of the 
European Payments Union the United Kingdom continues to have 
a large deficit in relation to those countries. Month after month 


she has to part with substantial amounts of gold in settlement of 
that deficit. 


(2) Since Britain’s example of cutting imports has been fol- 
lowed by a number of countries it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for Britain to maintain her exports. 


(3) The prospects of obtaining financial assistance from the 
United States are viewed with growing pessimism. 

(4) The possibility of a reinforcement of the American tariff- 
war against British goods is causing much concern. 


(5) It is feared that owing to. the concessions Mr. Butler had 
to make during the course of the debate on his Finance Bill there 
would be a budgetary deficit. 


(6) The progress made by the Socialist Party at the Municipal 
elections gave rise to fears that the Conservative Government 
might not be able to remain in office very long. 


Beyond doubt the state of the balance of payments between 
Britain and the European Payments Union is most unsatisfactory. 
The unwisdom of the former Government in agreeing to partici- 
pate in the arrangement, and even more of including the whole 
Sterling Area, is becoming increasingly obvious. It seems that 
nothing short of a complete suspension of Britain’s participation 
could remedy this situation. Sooner or later the government may 
have to resort to this step in spite of the criticisms it would pro- 
voke on the Continent and in the United States. 


There seems to be no hope for checking the competitive import 
cuts otherwise than through resorting to much-criticized bilat- 
eralist trading methods. This would be contrary to the trend of 
fashion in economic policy, and the situation would have to de- 
teriorate much more before it would be done. 


American assistance, whether in the form of financial aid or a 
liberal attitude towards imports from Britain, will depend largely 
on the outcome of the Presidential election. In this respect there 
is nothing Britain can do but to wait and see. 


Admittedly since his budget statement Mr. Butler had to give 
away some £100 million partly through tax concessions and partly 
through carrying out a pledge undertaken by the Labor Govern- 
ment in respect of the remuneration of doctors in the National 
Health Service. What is perhaps even worse, revenue is bound to 
suffer through the trade recession. Nevertheless, if the rise in 
prices and wages should continue the additional revenue resulting 
from it should go a long way towards filling the gap. In any case 
the British Budgetary situation is well under control. Even a 
moderate deficit would not be a major disaster as it could easily 
be covered by normal borrowing. 


Admittedly Socialism made progress in the country during the 
last few months as the result of the unpopularity of some of the 
government’s measures. Notwithstanding this the government’s 
position may be regarded as stable. Its small majority has proved 
to be more than adequate and there is no likelihood of a defeat in 
the House of Commons unless and until the government should 
lose a number of seats at by-elections which is not likely to occur 
for at least another year or so. 

The gravest danger that is threatening sterling comes from 
the immoderate wages demands put forward by many of the most 
powerful Trades Unions. All-round rise in wages would impair 
the competitive capacity of British industries and would affect the 
balance of payments. Possibly evidence of a deterioration of the 
situation might make the Trades Unions realize that it is necessary 
to exercise the utmost restraint. In this respect it is not without 
significance that the formulation of the excessive wages claims 
took place during the period when the gold outflow became tem- 
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Eldredge, Tallman Co. 
Formed in Chicago 


(Special to Tae Pirnanciat Curontcie) 


CHICAGO, Il.—Charles H. 
Eldredge and Philip Tallman have 


formed Eldredge, Tallman & Co. 
with offices at 231 South La Salle 
Street, to engage in the securities 
business. Mr. Eldredge was for- 
merly Sales Manager for the Chi- 
cago office of Reynolds & Co. Mr.’ 
Tallman was with Reynolds & Co. 
and prior thereto was a partner in 
John J. O’Brien & Co. 


porarily reversed. It was under the influence of the optimism 
generated by this improvement that the Trades Unions felt justi- 
fied in pressing for wages increases to an extent that exceeded the 
rise in the cost of living and was unwarranted by any increase in 
preductivity. 

It is a great pity that the government failed to avail itself 
of the. crisis-like atmosphere that prevailed towards. the end of 
last year for the adoption of really drastic cuts in expenditure and 
curtailments of credit. The psychological moment might recur, 
hewever, if the present setback should proceed much further. 
British character always shows itself at its best in times of grave 
emergency. It asserted itself on two occasions in the lifetime of 


this generation—during the financial crisis of 1931 and after Dun- 
kirk in 1940. There is no reason to suppose that it will not happen 
for the third time if and when the extent of the danger is realized. 











Portal of 5,469-foot 
tunnel being driven 
through Butte Hill, 
Montana, to connect 
the Alice and Lexing- 
ton mines with rail- 
road grade. Diagram 
shows route of tun- 
nel, with completed 
section in black. 
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Anaconda’s historic Alice and Lexington mines on Butte Hill were rich in 
silver 75 years ago. Today they are being mined for their wealth of zinc— 
as part of Anaconda’s program to increase the capacity to produce from the 
Company’s own mines. The new tunnel, which is now nearing completion, 
links the two shafts to railroad grade and greatly facilitates the mining 
operation through improved ore handling. 


To handle the increased ore production from the Butte district, the Com- : 
pany is expanding its concentrating and electrolytic plants at Great Falls 
and Anaconda, Montana. This expansion includes installation of addi- 
tional crushing, milling and flotation equipment—added leaching units— 


3 x ALICE -LEXINGTON TUNMEL 
and new Cottrell treaters to reduce dust losses at the zinc roasting furnaces. 


ti. tvation 
aT ronta, seem 
Ge WE TUNEL COMPLETED 


In 1951, Anaconda turned out 62% of all electrolytic zinc—and 23% of 
all slab zinc—produced in the United States. Within the next few years, 
the Company’s accelerated zinc program will increase Anaconda’s mine 
output capacity by an estimated 50%. 

This zinc story is just one part of Anaconda’s continuing program of 
expansion, improvement and modernization—at mines, mills and fabricat- 
ing plants. Today the program is producing more metal and finer metal for 
America’s strength. Tomorrow it will mean better products and better 
living for America’s people. 


ANACONDA 
COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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! 
ANACONDA’S FAMILY OF METALS 
Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, 
platinum, cadmium, vanadium, sele- 
nium, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


Anaconda Sales Company 

The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
international Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Conanea Copper Company 
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Women in Business 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson, in discussing the change in position of women 
during and since wartime, because it was recognized women 
are equal to men in individual preduction, warns this may be 
temporary change. Says to hold present position women need 

much more physical, business, political, and economic education. 


There is an old proverb which 
states that he who laughs to ex- 
cess will eventually undergo an 
equal strain of tears. In its way, 

the proverb is 

restating 

Newton’s law 
“of dction and 

reaction — an 

extreme in 
one direction 
‘is eventually 
balanced by 
» an extreme in 
an opposite 
direction. This 
carriesa 
warning to 
women! 
Cycles exist 
in every phase 
of living. 

There is a 
cyclical pattern in the role of 
women in industry. Women rose 
from “hewers of wood” to posi- 
tions of importance as homemak- 
ers; and then back again. Today 
women are active in all phases 
of business. Homemaking now ap- 


pears secondary. This change was 
brought about by a recognition, 
during wartime, that women are 
equal to men in production. 

But this temporary change in 
the position of women has oc- 





Roger W. Babson 


curred at times in the past. In 
days of Olden Greece, society cen- 
tered around the househoid; but 
later women took charge of the 
businesses of fathers and husbands 
who were away at war. Ancient 
literature - reveals» that women 
were regarded alternately with 
great esteem, having a high de- 
gree of personal freedom, and then 
as slaves. Women may again lose 
their present freedom. 


Cycles in Styles 

Styles have passed through sim- 
ilar cycles. Originally, --women 
wore as little as possible; later 
they loaded themselves with a 
dozen skirts. Now the change is 
turning back to as few clothes as 
the law permits! Short dresses are 
followed by long dresses, and then 
back again to short dresses. 
Gloves, hats, shoes, colors and hair 
styles likewise change by cycles. 

Readers whose businesses are 
affected by styles should remem- 
ber that present styles are only 
temporary. Future styles will 
change as much as past styles. 
Merchants should realize that their 
ability is best shown by their 
adaptability. In fact, the greatest 
profits come from change. Most 
business. failures are due to an 


unwillingness to change in time. 
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Beauty and Achievement 


What then caused the swing 
from a time when women were 
doing only drudgery. It was the 
age of chivalry, brought about by 
gracious living and more courte- 
ous manners. Troubadours ideal- 
ized women on the basis of youth 
and physical’ beauty — not for 
ability. or achievement. 

More changes came about. The 
Industrial Revolution found 
women entering factories: and 
again seeking freedom. Political 
revolutions in Europe and Amer- 
ica emphasized “liberty and equail- 
ity.” Women again discovered they 
could not depend upon beauty to 
develop careers or to vote! 


- What of the Future? 


Women have agaifi found that 
their are not. confined 
within ‘fours walis of their homes. 


and Jane~ 


Florence’ Nightingale 
Addams. have their modern coun- 


terparts im evéry. area of public | 
and home life. Many women now | 
skilfully combine business careers . 
with homemaking. This is shown — 


by the fact that while women in 
industry have increased, nearly 
4,000,000 babies are being born 
annually! 

Services of women are needed 
in every phase of modern life. To 
hold their present position, how- 
ever, women need much more 
physical, business, political and 
economic education. At this mid- 
century mark, women now stand 
as equal partners of men; but 
how long will men permit it? 
Based on past history, women are 
now enjoying their peak of free- 
dom. The untrained are now 
headed for another period of 
drudgery or unemployment. 


Pub. Serv. El. & Gas 
Com. Stock Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & 
Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
comprising 67 investment firms 
offered for public sale yesterday 
(June 11) 700,000 shares of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. common 
stock priced at $25.50 per share. 


Proceeds from this sale and 
from the sale next week of $40,- 
000,000 20-year debentures will be 
used by the company for its gen- 
eral corporate purposes, including 
payment of a portion of the cost 
of its current construction pro- 
gram which amounted to approx- 
imately $141,700,000 as of Dec. 31, 
1951. Of this total the company 
estimates that $84,500,000 will be 
spent during 1952 and that the 
major portion of the balance will 
be spent during 1953. 


Of these amounts $30,500,000 is 
applicable to two turbine genera- 
tors of 145,000 kilowatt capacity 
each now being installed at 
Kearny Generating Station, $24,- 
300,000 for one turbine generator 
of 185,000 kilowatt capacity for 
Burlington Generating Station, 
and $24,400,000 for expansion of 
the company’s gas distribution 
system. 

The company is an operating 
electric and gas utility company 
serving the most densely popu- 
lated and heavily industrialized 
areas in New Jersey, including 
most of the State’s larger cities. 
Population of the territory served 
with electricity or gas, or both, is 
over 3,900,000. A wholly owned 
subsidiary, Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport and its subsidiary 
own and operate a fleet of buses 
which comprises the largest single 
fleet operated in mass transporta- 
tion service in the United States. 


New Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— James 
T. DeWitt & Co., 1419 Eye Street, 
N. W., is now doing business as 
a corporation. Officers are James 
T. DeWitt, President and Treas- 
urer; Robert C. Woodward, Sec- 
retary; and David B. Kinney, Vice- 
President. 
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Government Funds No Substitute 


For Private Investment 


George A. Sloan, om return from European trip, reports Point 
Four cannot work without protection for private investors’ 


rights. Notes marked European 


opean economic progress. Pleads 


for reduction of trade barriers. 


The need is increasing for sub- 
stituting private investment, with 
government protection for its le- 
gitimate rights, for State aid, is 
the conviction 
of George A. 
Chair- 
the 


i oan, Mr. 

rtly 

George A. Sloan after his re- 

turn from a 

visit to Europe at a press confer- 

ence in the H Hotel Plaza in New 
York City June 5. 

“We believe that so long as gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped 
countries feel that they can. al- 
ways turn to foreign governments 
for financial assistance and obtain 
it, they will be reluctant to act 
fairly and squarely with private 
investors,” said the trade leader: 
“The unhappy recent experiences 
of British investments im Iran are 
a case in point, as are even more 
recent developments in Brazil. It 
is important that. the atmosphere 
should be clarified. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
that private investments are far 
more important a source of eco- 
nomic well-being in the countries 
into which they go than is gener- 
ally acknowledged.” 

“Let me use as example the 
experiences of a leading Amer- 
ican industrial company in Cen- 
tral America and in the Carib- 
bean,” continued Mr. Sloan. “This 
company has converted, in the 
course of its operations, vast 
jungle land into areas of produc- 
tion, thereby creating new wealth 
and better living conditions in the 
area in which it operates. The 
provision of good housing, schools, 
medical services, hospitals and 
large-scale employment has made 
United Fruit Co. one of the out- 
standing examples of the success- 
ful attainment of the Point IV 
objectives through private enter- 
prise. 

“Recently the work has been 
interfered with by the communist 
movement in certain countries, 
particularly in Guatemala. The 
objective of communists in attack- 
ing the company and other Amer- 
ican enterprises in Guatemala is 
not to destroy these companies 
per se, but to damage as far as 
possible American interests. The 
purpose is to arouse conflicts over 
American interests, resulting in 
outbursts of passion in both the 
United States and in Latin Amer- 
ica, thus undermining the organi- 
zation of American States and 
hemispheric solidarity. 

“The choice of Guatemala for 
the purpose of these activities has 
not been accidental. With the 
advent of the Arevalo government 
some six years ago, which was 
characterized by extreme nation- 
alism, youthfulness and inexpe- 
rience in government, and with 
leadership provided by a strong 
anti-American President, com- 
munism found infiltration in 
Guatemala an easy task. Despite 
the fact that the Communist Party 
cannot legally exist under the 
Constitution of Guatemala, the 
party nevertheless exists openly, 
publishes a weekly newspaper, dis- 
tributes handbills from individual 


communist cells, and operates a 








school for the training of com- 
munist organizers. More recently 
the communists seem to have gone 
underground, although this ap- 
pears to be purely temporary. 
The Guatemalan experience of- 
fers an interesting case study of 
how communist activities jeopard- 
ize private initiative of the Point 
IV kind. It presents a challenge 
to statesmanship in other Latin 
American countries as well,” Mr. 


- Sloan declared. 


Encouraged by Europe’s Progress 
Further diseussing his findings 
on his trip undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Chamber’s recent 
Paris meeting, Mr. Sloan stressed 
the encouraging miiltary and eco- 
nomic progress being currently 
achieved by Western Europe. 

“From this latest visit to Eu- 
rope—my third such trip since last 
June,” he said, “I returned with 
the feeling that Western Europe 
represents an encouraging picture 
for the future. Current local ten- 
sions, such as those in Germany 
and in Italy, do not detract from 
the fundamental improvements. -A 
strong feeling of unity, confidence 
and determination in a commen 
cause can be detected every- 
where. 

“The objective of American 
policy in Europe has been the 
promotion, compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate stand- 
ards of living, of rapid rearma- 
ment of European and American 
forces under NATO. In carrying 
out this policy we needed results 
from three specific sources: (1) 
Action by the European powers, 
(2) a closer knitting together of 
the North Atlantic Treaty powers, 
(3) continued stability of the po- 
litical and economic structure of 
Western Europe. 

“Defense burdens notwithstand- 
ing, substantial progress has been 
made by most European nations in 
the improvement and stabilization 
of economic lives,’ Mr. Sloan 
continued. “Inflation is under 
better control, with the possible 
exception of Greece and Austria. 
Non-Soviet Europe has benefited 
economically, politically, socially 
and militarily from the impact of 
its participation in mutual secur- 
ity. 

“With the continued devel- 
opment of military strength the 
likelihood of attack on the part 
of would-be aggressors has been 
greatly lessened. A large share 
of the credit goes to General 
Eisenhower. His influence on the 
morale of the people has been 
profound. There is today a 
greater feeling of unity and more 
of a determination to work to- 
gether in solving economic prob- 
lems and strengthening mutual 
defense. 


“The economic programs cur- 
rently undertaken by Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill in Great 
Britain and Premier Antoin Pinay 
in France are constructive moves 
in the right direction. If their 
policies can be followed through 
effectively, I am sure the British 
and French economic crises will 
soon be matters of the past. I 
regard the Pinay economic 
reforms as the most significant 
and promising steps in postwar 
France,” Mr. Sloan concluded, 

Mr. Sloan strongly emphasized 
the need for the United States to 
reduce trade obstacles, as the pre- 
requisite to Europe’s real trade 
recovery. “Congress should re- 
vamp its thinking, and take steps 
to remove the obstacles to friend- 
ship and trade with the democratic 
countries,” he said. 
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Role of the Stock Specialist 


By RONALD E. KAEHLER* 
President, San Francisco Steck Exchange 


Mr. Kaehler discusses functions and responsibilities of 
stock specialist in stock exchange transactions. 
jon removes element of stability in 
out the speculator is a mecessary part of 


in 
and points 


Finds 
stock 


financial life of the country and is essential to orderly con- 
duct of the security market. 


Before discussing the function 
of the specialist, let us briefly re- 
view who he is and how he be- 
comes a specialist. 

The special- 


ist is a regu- 
lar member of 
the Exchange 
who has peti- 
tioned for and 
been granted 
a franchise to 
operate on the 
Trading Floor 
in certain 
stocks. 

When se- 
curities are 
listed on an 
Exchange 
they are as- 
signed to a 
particular 
trading position on the Floor. This 
position is called a “post.” Any 
number of securities may be al- 
lotted to a “post,” but for prac- 
tical reasons they are kept to the 
maximum that can be handled ex- 
peditiously. 


The assignment of each security 
traded on the Exchange to a par- 
ticular location or “post” is essen- 
tial in order that a member may 
know not only where to find the 
security in which he has orders, 
but to meet at one spot all the 
other members who have orders 
in the same security. 


For exampie, if a member has 
an order to buy or sell American 
Tel & Tel, he knows at which 
“post” this security is traded and 
by going there he will find all the 
other brokers or their representa- 
tives with orders to buy or sell 
American Tel & Tel. 


*A talk by Mr. Kaehler at the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Corporate Secretaries, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, .May 29, 1952. 
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Now, not only are securities as- 
signed to a “post,” they are as- 
signed also to a specialist. The 
specialist has to remain at the 
post during the entire trading 
session or have a representative 
(another member) act for him 
should he vacate the post. 


It is the duty of the specialist 
to see that orderly markets are 
maintained in the securities as- 
signed to him. This means that 
when public orders do not come 
into the market at a particular 
moment during the day, it is his 
responsibility to create a market 
by bidding or offering the secur- 
ity at a price consistent with the 
last sale, 

Let us assume a security has 
sold at 50, then 50%. A broker is 
offering 100 shares at 50%, but 
the best bid prevailing among the 
brokers (the highest price anyone 
is willing to pay) is 49—1% points 
below the last sale. In such a 
case, the specialist could reason- 
ably be expected to keep some 
continuity to the market, to make 
a bid of 49% or 49% for 100 
shares. 


The Specialist Arrives at Fair 
Price 


It is also the duty of the special- 
ist to arrive at a fair price at 
which to begin the trading in each 
security assigned to him at the 
opening of the market day. This 
opening price must be consistent 
with the closing price of the pre- 
vious day, but taking into account 
the buy and sell orders of all 
members. In other words, the 
specialist sets an opening price 
that will accommodate the great- 
est number of.orders. Should the 
buy and sell orders on hand pro- 
hibit an opening consistent with 
the close of the previous day, he 
may buy or sell shares for his 


own account to bring the buy and 
sell orders into balance. At times, 
however, due to overnight news, 
there is such a preponderance of 
buy or sell orders that an ab- 
normal number of shares must be 
received on one side or the other 
to have an opening price con- 
sistent with the previous close. In 
such instances the specialist an- 
nounces there are buying or sell- 
ing orders, as the case may be, 
and may delay the opening until 
such time as additional orders are 
received or until an opening price 
has been agreed upon by the 
proper officials of the Exchange. 

You can readily see that the 
specialist must have a consider- 
able amount of capital to finance 
his transactions. And, inciden- 
tally, all his transactions are not 
profitable ones. At times they re- 
sult in substantial loss to him. He 
must, therefore, possess keen 
judgment and be alert and able 
to “sense” market trends if he is 
to keep his trading balance on the 
favorable side, or at least keep 
his losses to a minimum. 

The specialist is restricted by 
rules of the Exchange as to when 
and how he may deal in the se- 
curities assigned to him. It is not 
necessary to go into the technical 
details of such rules. Their pri- 
mary purpose is to guard against 
the specialist taking advantage of 
an order entrusted to him or ac- 
centuating the trend of the mar- 
ket in either direction. He may 
not buy or sell securities for his 
own account when he has public 
orders that are unexecuted at the 
same price. 

You are probably beginning to 
wonder why, with the imposition 
of these responsibilities and re- 
strictions, any member should 
want to be a specialist. 


Advantage of the Exchange to 
Specialist 


Let us look at the other side of 
the picture — the advantages his 
position in the Exchahge gives 
him. 

Members of the Exchange rep- 
resenting their firm on the Floor 
receive orders to buy and sell se- 
curities for customers during the 
entire trading session, These 
orders are in different stocks at 
varying prices. As _ previously 
mentioned, stocks are assigned to 
certain locations or posts on the 
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Floor, and when a broker has 
orders in several stocks at the 
same time he cannot simultane- 
ously be at the several posts at 
which they are traded. Some of 
his orders may be market orders, 
others limit orders— some near 
the market price—others several 
points away. 


This is where the specialist 
comes in. He is at his “post” all 
day. The broker with orders near 
the market for securities traded 
at different posts cannot watch all 
of them. He must have someone 
assist him and he gives his limit 
orders to the specialist. The spe- 
cialist lists these orders in a book 
in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, according to stock and 
price, and these entries make up 
what is known as the specialist's 
“book.” He can tell at a glance 
how many shares he has to buy or 
sell at a given price and the bro- 
kers who have placed the orders. 
At times the specialist may also 
receive market orders from a bro- 
ker who is busy executing a large 
order at another post or is tem- 
porarily away from the Floor. 


For his services in executing 
orders for other brokers, the spe- 
cialist receives a commission from 
them. This commission may aver- 
age about 10% of the rate charged 
the public and to the broker it.is 
part of his expense of doing busi- 
ness. No portion of it is passed on 
to the customer. 

So you see, the specialist per- 
forms a two-fold service,—one to 
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the public, by maintaining a rea- 
sonable market in his securities, 
and one to other members of the 
Exchange, by handling the orders 
they cannot execute themselves. 
For the first, he may or may not 
make a profit, but when acting for 
the members he always earns a 
commission. 

A specialist on the New York 
Stock Exchange does not always 
have an exclusive franchise. There 
are competing specialists in many 
stocks, particularly in the more 
active ones. 

The franchise granted a special- 
ist by any Exchange is revocable 
and stocks may be taken away 
from him if in the opinion of the 
Exchange he is not maintaining a 
reasonable market. 

I have outlined briefly the gen- 
eral functions of the specialist. He 
must be registered with the Ex- 
change as a specialist and the Ex- 
change in turn reports such regis- 
tration to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Under regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and it certain 
stipulations are met by both the 
Exchange and the specialist, the 
specialist is entitled to special 
consideration in the amount of 
money he may borrow on the 
securities in which he specializes. 
For instance, the Federal Reserve 
Board will allow a specialist to 
borrow more than the 25% maxi- 
mum credit now allowed other 
members and the public. This is 
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You Should See 
What’s Happening 
In Idaho! 


Take an abundant supply of natural resources — add 
venture capital and the know-how of private enterprise— 
and you have the kind of growth and development taking 


It’s an orderly development, yet spectacular. Best of 
all, only the surface has been scratched to date. 

Take the multi-million dollar phosphate industry. Three 
big electric furnaces are in operation turning out ele- 
mental phosphorous for the chemical trade—two more are 


Take the recently developed cobalt mine, located at the 
largest known deposit of cobalt ore in the nation. Or the 
dreging of monazite sand for the rare earths and minerals 


Agriculture too is expanding with about 100,000 new 
irrigated acres added in the last 3 years through the use 
of deep wells and electric pumps. One farm operator on 
new land recently seeded 3,000 acres with wheat and 
barley by use of an airplane! 


It all adds up to continued growth in Idaho, a growth 
which has been sparked by electric power from the Idaho 
Power system. We have increased our generating capacity 
by nearly four times in the past five years, and expect to 
double it again in the next five. 
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Continued from page 21 


Role of the Stock Specialist 


important, as it gives the specialist 
a larger amount of credit in pro- 
portion to his capital, affording 
him an opportunity to deal in a 
larger number of shares and secu- 
rities, which in turn provides 
greater continuity of the price in 
his stocks. 

There is one major difference 
between the specialists on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the spe- 
cialists on practically all other 
Exchanges in the country. 

Specialists on the New York 
Curb Exchange and nearly all of 
the regional Exchanges, including 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
which I represent, are also the 
odd-lot dealers in the securities 
assigned to them. 


Exchanges that have adopted 
this system believe it helps the 
specialist to maintain markets. We 
‘believe the dual activity on our 
Exchange, where volume in secu- 
rities is much less than on the 
New York Stock Exchange, not 
only helps the specialist maintain 
markets but benefits him finan- 
cially. The odd-lots which he re- 
ceives or sells at a differential 
from the round-lot sales often give 
him a profit in a transaction where 
he may have sustained a loss if it 
were not for his odd-lot position. 


On the San Francisco Stock Ex- 


change we have about one spe- 
cialist for every four active mem- 
bers and I think a similar ratio 
applies on most of the other Ex- 
changes. 

Even with this bare outline, I 
think we must conclude that the 
specialist performs a vital role in 
the day-to-day activities of the 
Stock Exchange. 

I have been meted out a second 
subject with which to deal at this 
meeting—The Impact of the Spec- 
ulator on Security Markets. 

First, it is necessary to define 
speculation in the light in which 
I see it as contrasted to the opin- 
ion of others that it is outright 
gambling. 

Speculation, from my point of 
view, is the attempt by informed 
persons to make a profit from the 
rise or decline in security prices 
rather than from the income of 
such securities. I say “by informed 
persons” to distinguish them from 
the gambler who bets a security 
is going up or down merely be- 
cause of a tip he has received and 
without any knowledge of the 
stock he is buying or selling. This 
may appear to be a rather fine 


distinction, but I see no place at 
all in the market for the latter, 
while it is my opinion the former 
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MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


This issue has not rightfully reflected the im- 
proved aspect towards their oil and gas potentiali- 
ties in the Rocky Mountain Territory. In our 
opinion, it is selling at a comparatively lower 
price than many similar companies whose future 
prospects do not appear as bright to us. 


We recommend this stock to the investor who 
can exercise proper patience, believing that the 
future of this Company holds sufficient attrac- 
tion to substantiate our views of its future higher 
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is essential to our markets to give 
them liquidity. 

Today's security markets suffer 
from lack of liquidity because of 
the lack of sufficient speculative 
interest. The investment buying 
of pension trusts, mutual funds, 
and in fact institutional buying of 
all kinds in the past few years, 
has depleted the floating supply 
of many of our leading securities. 
A large buying order sends the 
price of a security up and when 
the order has been filled there is 
a vacuum in the market and a de- 
cline of several points may follow. 

If there were greater incentive 
for the speculator and the profes- 
sional, ‘such as the floor trader 
or the board room trader, they 
would be inclined to increase their 
trading, and this would create 
broader markets on which the 
large orders could be executed 
without affecting the trend of the 
market to the degree found today. 

Our present tax structure is the 
greatest deterrent to the specula- 
tor’s activity. A change in the 
capital gains tax to eliminate the 
holding period or reduce it mate- 
rially, would be most helpful. It 
is the considered opinion of many 
experts that a lower tax rate on 
capital gains and a shorter hold- 
ing period would provide greater 
revenues than our present laws 
furnish. 

The speculator trades for short 
swings in most instances, and if 
his profits are to be taxed on the 
same basis as earned income, and 
the deductions for his losses lim- 
ited, the tax bite becomes so dis- 
proportionate to his net gains that 
the impelling motive for such 
trading is lost. 

Credit restrictions also play an 
important part in limiting the ac- 
tivities of the speculator. 

To many the very word specula- 
tor has an unsavory connotation. 
This should not be so. Many forms 
of livelihood that we don’t nor- 
mally associate with speculation 
are nothing else. What is the 
farmer who plants his grain for 
profit? He sows his ground and 
then contends with all the uncer- 
tainties of weather, possible rav- 
ages of pests, etc., but he hopes 
the price he will receive will be 
sufficient to give him a profit. He 
is a speculator. The retail mer- 
chant buying his goods? He, too, 
hopes for a profit and he too is a 
speculator. 

If it were not for the speculator, 
who would supply the risk capital 
for new industry? Certainly the 
capital supplied for a new venture 
is not investment capital. It comes 
from the speculator—the one who 
is willing to take and able to af- 
ford the risks involved in such 
an undertaking. 

Without the speculator, would 
we have our oil fields, our auto- 
mobiles, or in fact any of the 
things that represent progress in 
a better way of life than that en- 
joyed by our forefathers? 

The time allotted to me is up. 
I have attempted in the few rin- 
utes given me to tell you why the 
speculator is a necessary part of 
the financial life of our country, 
why he is essential to the orderly 
conduct of the security market, 
and why there is a lack of suffi- 
cient speculation in today’s mar- 
kets. This last factor—caused by 
tax laws and credit restrictions— 

has taken the “impact” away from 
the speculator,—but the impact he 
has had on industrial life as we 
know it today. can never be ab- 
stracted from the American scene. 


Lee Aldridge Opens 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.— Lee 
Aldridge is engaging in the secu- 
rities business from offices at 6 
Front Street. He was previously 
with Bache & Co. 


G. A. Jacobson Co. Formed 


DULUTH, Minn.— George A. 
Jacobson is now engaging in the 
securities business from offices in 
the First National Bank Building 
under the firm name of George A. 
Jacobson Co. 
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Bankers Must Anticipate an 
Economy of Overproduction 


ultimately correct this situation, 
but the correction is likely to be 
painful and complicated by out- 
side interference. 


A Pyramiding of Equities 


Many impressive fortunes have 
been built in recent years on the 
inflationary advance of values. 
Where these fortunes have been 
built on, and still represent a 
pyramiding of equities, they are 
subject to serious challenge as a 
basis for bank credit. The bor- 
rower, who owns a million dol- 
lars worth of real estate mort- 
gaged for $650,000, will be theo- 
retically wiped out by a 35% 
decline in values. The borrower, 
who owns a hundred thousand 
dollars worth unencumbered, will 
still be worth sixty-five thousand 
dollars. As we learned in the 
great depression, the more serious 
the test, the greater the depend- 
ence On basic, unencumbered 
values. You will be performing 
a real, though perhaps unappre- 
ciated service, by encouraging all 
of your clients, whether borrowers 
or not, to consolidate at least a 
portion of their assets into such 
basic unencumbered values. 

Security portfolios, built up to 
afford the best possible income 
compatible with quality and pro- 
jected needs based on anticipated 
deposit fluctuations and loan de- 
mand, should also be reviewed 
from a slightly different angle of 
approach based primarily on the 


question of adequacy to meet any 
reasonably probable demand, as- 
suming that loans may become 
less liquid and deposits pursue a 
declining course. Granted high 
quality, this becomes largely a 
question of providing proper ma- 
turities, and of carrying in matur- 
ities long enough to be subject to 
substantial fluctuation, only that 
portion of the investment portfolio 
which will not have to be dis- 
turbed under any reasonably 
foreseeable conditions. During 
recent years, and particularly 
within the last 12 months, many 
banks have added substantially to 
their municipal holdings. The 
modern price of municipals is, of 
course, based almost entirely on 
their tax-exempt features, and 
during this period of extremely 
high taxation it has reached a 
very high level indeed. If we 
accept the proposition that, bar- 
ring all-out war, tax rates are now 
at a maximum, and that the next 
major tax move will have to be 
downward, it would be well for us 
to review our municipal maturities 
to make sure that when and if 
such a reduction of tax rates 
occurs, our portfolios will be 
short enough so as not to be seri- 
ously affected, or that at least the 
long-term portion will be no 


smaller than we can comfortably 
carry through an adverse market. 
The present tax law runs ihrough 
1953, and in spite of the agitation 
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that is already appearing I doubt 
if rates will be materially changed 
before 1954. On the assumption, 
however, that the international 
situation does not deteriorate ma- 
terially before that time, I believe 
that the agitation for tax reduc- 
tion will then become compelling. 


Strengthening Personnel 


Finally, and perhaps in the 
long run this is the greatest neces- 
sity of all in many areas, we must 
take positive steps to strengthen 
our personnel, particularly in at- 
tracting the cream of our high 
school and college graduates into 
banking as a profession. This is 
not altogether easy. Advance- 
ment in our business to positions 
of responsibility and substantial 
compensation has been tradition- 
ally slow. Others fields have, in 
recent years, offered much more 
dramatic possibilities to youth, and 
substantially higher immediate 
returns. It is unrealistic to ex- 
pect normal young men or women 
to look very far into the future 
without some road map to help 
and encourage them. Perhaps the 
most effective is a fairly definite 
program of training and advance- 
ment for qualified young candi- 
dates that clearly and under- 
standably points to the goal—not 
at some vague and awesome pe- 
riod of years ahead, but through 
progressive steps that they can 
see and understand and look for- 
ward to within the attainable 
future. The private chartered 
banking system of this country 
cannot rest with my generation 
or yours. We must each, in our 
turn, attract to it a continuous 
supply of executive material. 


We Should Put Our House 
in Order 

If we take all of these meas- 
ures conscientiously and _ thor- 
oughly, we will have put our 
houses in the best possible order 
to meet those problems that will 
be our most important concern if 
the pattern of the relatively poor 
business conditions that seems to 
be on the loom just now continues 
to develop, and we will have put 
ourselves in the best possible con- 
dition to meet the very much 
larger problem that faces the 
United States as the dominant 
factor in world economy today. 

That problem may be briefly 
and simply stated. We have to- 
day in this country a productive 


capacity far beyond our domestic 
civilian consumption. Its excess 
potential has been growing at an 
extremely rapid rate over the past 
few years, but has thus far 
largely been consumed by mili- 
tary demands. Sooner or later 
(and at this point I must reiterate 
that everything I say is based on 
there being no all-out war in the 
near future)—sooner or later that 
military demand must diminish 
unless we are to accept the in- 
tolerable though that this state of 
armed tension will continue in- 
definitely. Even if it does, the 
pipeline of military requirements 
will fill up eventually and the 
demand will be reduced to one of 
replacement. The problem of 
Overproduction in the United 
States will then be really serious. 
In addition to this tremendous 
productive capacity, we also have 
most of the world’s supply of hard 
money. In other words, we have 
both the goods and the money. In 
a “table stakes” poker game, 
when one player collects all the 
chips the game is over—and very 
happily for the winner. Unfor- 
tunately, the parallel does not 
apply in political economy. 

In order to preserve our own 
prosperity and our own standard 
of living, we must find profitable 
means of disposing of our sur- 
pluses. We must, in other words, 
find somebody to sell them to who 
can afford to pay for them. Arti- 
ficial destruction of surpluses, 
gifts, subsidies — these are only 
temporary expedients. They effect 
a momentary relief at the cost of 
the fundamental soundness of our 
economic structure, just as a drug 
injection effects a momentary re- 
lief at the cost of permanent dam- 
age to the constitution of the user. 
We have got to find profitable 
markets and where they do not 
exist, they must be developed. 
This means capital investment. It 
means raising the standard of liv- 
ing of a large part of the earth’s 
people to a point where they both 
feel a demand for American prod- 
ucts and have the means to satis- 
fy that demand. Imagine the pos- 
sible eventual market for Amer- 
ican automobiles, refrigerators, 
tractors, machine tools, household 
utilities of all kinds in the 300 
millions of India, provided their 
standard of living were such as 
to enable them to use them: pro- 
vided the roads were developed 


on which to run the automobiles: 
the houses built and the electrical 
connections supplied with which 


to use the refrigerators. This is 
a long range problem and not one 
that we in the banking industry 
can solve alone. It is, to a large 
extent, a political problem. 
Capital investment can only be 
made in an atmosphere of politi- 
cal stability. But we, as an indus- 
try, must realize that American 
production, if wisely used, can 
bring to the world an era of un- 
precedented prosperity, and if un- 
wisely handled, can simply result 
in depression and hard times at 
home. This is not a one-way 
street. If the operation is to be a 
permanently sound one, we must 
make it possible for those who 
buy from us to pay for what they 
buy. They cannot pay in gold or 
hard money. We already have 
most of that. They can only pay 
in goods and we must buy if we 
are to continue to sell. Our tariff 
policies must be such as to enable 
the goods they have to offer, for 
which there is a market in this 
country, to flow freely without 
imposing insuperable artificial 
barriers in the interest of some 
pressure group or groups. Realis- 
tically, it is probably impossible 
to maintain the American stand- 
ard of living over a long period 
of years at a level so inordinately 
higher than that of the rest of the 
world. America is too great a 
force in the world today for such 
economic isolation to be possible. 
These standards of living must ap- 
proach one another. Aside from 
all humanitarian considerations, is 
it not far better, in our own self- 
interest to narrow this gap by 
raising their standard of living 
rather than by lowering our own? 


One final word, and I am done. 
There has in this country, and I 
am sorry to say in banking, de- 
veloped since 1933 an increasing 
tendency to depend on govern- 
ment for security, both business 
and personal: Government guar- 
antees of loans; government insur- 
ance on deposits; government 
guarantees of prices; government 
subsidies; government regulations 
of terms. I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to realize that only by 
standing on our own feet can we 
be truly free. If we are to depend 
upon government for the safety 
of our operations, if we are to 
depend upon government to tell 


us to whom we can loan and on 
what terms, and then to guarantee 
the return of our money, where 
is the need for a private banking 
system? I ask you to remember 
one simple fact—that nobody can, 
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or will undertake to take care of 
you without at the same time con- 
trolling you. We must realize that 
we are being forced to make a 
decision whether we wish to be 
wards of the state, cared for, di- 
rected, and controlled, or whether 
we wish to be free, adult human 
beings, making our own oppor- 
tunities and accepting the risks 
that go with freedom. each step 
we have taken down the road of 
collectivism has been, by itself, a 
modest one, combined they have 


covered a frightening distance. 
Let us make our decision now. I 
have no fear of what it will be. 
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Fund Inv. Corp. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The Fund 
Investment Corp. has been formed 
with offices at 100-10 South Main 
Street, to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Stephen G. 
Kovacs, Harry F. Schuster, and 
Elizabeth M. Kovacs. 


Sheehan & Wolf Add 


(Special to Tug Prnancia. Curoniciz) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Paul E. Watkins 
has become affiliated with Shee- 
han and Wolf, Inc., 114 Northeast 
Second Avenue, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 








this new section as I do.” 


Milton Lewis for more details. 
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THIS IS WHAT ONE OF THE DEALERS WROTE 
US REGARDING THE PUBLIC UTILITY SECTION 
OF OQUR DEALERS’ WATCHING SERVICE. 

“I have been wanting to drop you a note for the past few days in 
regard to the new public utilities section of the Watching Service. 
In my opinion, this is one of the best things that I have seen along 
that line. I especially like the financial data on electric utility stocks 
which you are getting out periodically, and also the buy-hold section 
on public utilities. Over a period of time, this section should result 
in a good many extra sales for dealers, because of the fact that here, 


on one sheet, is a complete thumb-nail description of each company. 
I am sure that other investment dealers must feel the same way about 
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Kentucky Utilities 

Michigan Gas & Electric 

New England Gas & Electric 
Northern Indiana P. S., Common 
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By JOHN 


There is a certain amount of 
natural inertia that must be over- 
geme in every profession. But 
since sales work is essentially 
creative and it entails the bring- 
ing of a message, or an idea, be- 
fere the public, even the most 
experienced salesmen are some- 
times faced with the problem of 
evercoming their own disinclina- 
tion to go to work. The main 
problem, at times, seems to be 
just getting started. 

After some experience with this 
situation, most salesmen recog- 
mize the symptoms. There is a 
strong urge to do some office 
work, or take the day off, or go 
to see an old friend under the 
pretext that possibly he might 
have some business for us, while 
well we know that this is very 
unlikely. The remedy is always 





ecurities Salesman’s Corner 


DUTTON 


the same. The sooner such 
thoughts are put firmly out of 
one’s mind, and replaced with the 
business at hand, the more effec- 
tive you can become in establish- 
ing control of your own activities. 

It can be proved by experience 
that often it is necessary to make 
that last call of the day if some 
new account is to be opened, or a 
large sale is to be made. Many 
times salesmen will go into a ter- 
ritory and because they have met 
with orly limited success they 
will go on to the next stop, and 
leave the best opportunity behind 
them. It is consistent work that 
spells the difference between 
modest success and the larger re- 
wards. 

Once this fact is recognized, and 
you understand that what we call 
“being lazy” is also a natural im- 
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INDICATION OF ACCEPTANCE 


About one-third of all 


having operating revenues in excess of $45,000,000 
have employed the services of our organization to 
assist in the solicitation of proxies for meetings of 


their stockholders. 


The managements of these and many other electric, gas 
and telephone companies find our services insure prompt 
and gratifying stockholder response. This is attested te by 


of the electric companies 
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pediment that must be faced, it 
becomes part of the job to throw 
off the desire to avoid work just 
by the wery fact of “going to 
work.” 

There have been so many in- 
stances in the careers of most 
salesmen where dramatic proof is 
available that immediate success 
is just around the corner if we 
only make that necessary effort. I 
was recently discussing just such 
a case with a salesman of my ac- 
quaintance. It seems that he had 
opened a small account, and at the 
same time he had promised to call 
back and go over things after a 
month or so had passed. As some- 
times happens, almost two months 
went by and he had not made the 
servicecall. Oneday his conscience 
got the best of him. He was in a 
town about 30 miles from where 
his new client lived and he de- 
cided that he had better not put 
things off any longer. So he 
turned his car around and made 
the trip. But when he got to his 
destination his customer was not 
at home. 


He wrote a note and placed it 
near the door where it would be 
seen when the client returned. 
Then he went on his way wonder- 
ing whether the call was worth 
the effort after all, but he did 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had kept his word. Several 
days later he received a card from 
the customer. It expressed regret 
that he was not home at the time 
the salesman called, and it sug- 
gested that one of his friends who 
lived across the street would like 
to talk with him. The telephone 
number of the neighbor was writ- 
ten on the card and the client 
suggested that when the salesman 
called to see the new prospect, 
he should arrange for the call 
back with the original customer. 


The salesman telephoned the 
prospect and made an appoint- 
ment. He’also arranged for the 
neighbor to tell his customer 
when he would be there. He made 
the call and found that it was a 
very substantial account. Con- 
siderable business developed and 
this would never have been the 
case if the salesman had not first 
of all kept his word to the orig- 
inal customer, thereby gaining his 
confidence; and secondly had not 
overcome the desire to do things 
the easy way. 

It is not suggested that driving 
long distances out of your way is 
sound practice when you are 
working a rural territory. But in 
this case, the fact that the sales- 
man neglected to make his serv- 
ice call as he had promised when 
he had been in the client’s neigh- 
borhood, was sufficent reason for 
driving the extra 60 miles. It paid 
in dollars and cents. It is a 
definite and provable fact that if 
you will make the effort to over- 
come inertia you will do so. 
And whether you receive imme- 
diate results, as happened in this 
instance, or if the rewards come 
later, you can be sure that as one 
fellow said it, when I asked him 
how was business. “When I work, 
it’s good!” 


Shearson, Hammill 
50th Anniversary 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other principa' stock 
and commodity exchanges, cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding June 10. 

Now one of the largest and best 
known investment and brokerage 
houses in Wall Street, the firm 
started operations in 1902 with 
ten employees and three original 
partners—Edward hSearson, Caleb 
W. Hammill and W. Hamilton 
Busk. 

Highlighting the firm’s history 
is the record of its early contracts 
with leading figures in the steel 
industry — an association which 





caused the firm to be known. 
throughout Wall Street as “The 
Steel House” during the first quar- 
ter of the century. 

The firm gained this name after 
Edward Shearson gave up his job 
as first Comptroller of the giant 
United States Steel Corporation to 
join Messrs. Hammill and Busk in 
the formation of the brokerage 
firm. Mrs. Shearson had been 
closely associated with Judge El- 
bert H. Gary, who was the organ- 
izing genius in the creation of 
U. S. Steel, and with Charles M. 
Schwab and other leading figures 
in the steel industry in that era. 


In succeeding years, the firm 
continued to expand, internally 
through the establishment of sep- 
arate departments devoted to the 
many facets of investment pre- 
dicted on comprehensive research, 
and externally by the absorption 
of several other securities busi- 
nesses in major financial centers. 
In recent years the firm has ex- 
tended its operations in the in- 
vestment banking business which 
they entered in their first year 
when they headed an underwrit- 
ing of $10,000,000 of Allis Chalm- 
ers bonds. 

Present partners of the firm are: 
Murray D. Safanie, Farwell Wins- 
ton, Roy E. Bard, Walter Maynard, 


Harry K. Smith, Roland C. Steven, 
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Robert C. Van Tuyl, Alfred E. 
Thurber, Robert’ A. Kugler, Wil- 
liam J. Denman, H. Stanley Kru- 
sen, George D. Rees, general part- 
ners; Walter L. Johnson, E. Town- 
send Irvin, Leeds Mitchell and 
J. Harry Steinkampf, limited part- 
ners. 

In addition to its two offices in 
New York City, other offices in 
the United States are located in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Beverly Hills, Hartford, Middile- 
town, New Britain, Dallas, Mem- 
phis and Macon. Branches are also 
maintained in Montreal, Canada, 
oA agency in Basle, Switzer- 

nd. 


Ass’n of Exch. Firms 
Fall Meeting 


The Fall meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms will be 
held on the following dates: Oct. 
5-7—San Francisco ‘Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel); Oct. 8-10—Los An- 
geles (Ambassador Hotel). 


Mark Ward Opens 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Mark Ward 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at North 1601 
Monroe Street. 
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Bond Club of New York 


Delmont K. Pfeffer, National City Bank of New York; Augustus W. Richard A. Woods, ee h, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; James J. Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co., retiring President of the Bond 
Phelps, Phelps, Fenn & Co., and Rickie; Arthur L. Hawl ey, H. Albert Ascher, Wm. E. lock ra Co., Inc.; Alfred J. Ross, Club; Wright Duryea, Glore, Forgan Co., newly elected 
Lionel D. Edie & Co. Dick 2 Merle Smith Vice-President 


John H. was * th & Co., Inc.; W. Scott Cluett, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated; Ernest w. James Sullivan, Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated; John Wasserman, Asiel & Co.; Henry Herrman, 
kland, Jr.. Tucker, Anthony & Co.; Robert G. Dillon, Dean Witter & Co. Henry Herrman & Co.; James C. Warren, A. M. Kidder & Co. 


rt E. Broome, Guaranty Trust Company; Joseph W. Dixon, American Securities Corporation; Richard B. Watson, F. S. Moseley & Co.; Fred C. Braun, Jr., F. S. Moseley & Co.; Kenneth A. Kerr, 
— Sineeta J. Patton, Hidesp, Stuart & Co. Inc.; ie Ivison, Abbott, Proctor & Paine; Central Republic Company; Herbert F. Atwater, Gammack & Co.; John A. Straley, 
Milton Harrison, Wood, Struthers & Co. Investment Dealers Digest ; Douglas Bartow, "American Securities Corporation 


Gerald B. West, Max G. Robinson, Wendell R. Erickson and Edward K. Van Horne, Stone & Webster A. R. Piper, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; William A. Pidgeon, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Securities Corporation; James D. Topping, J. D. Topping & Co. Victor A. Graymount 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Field Day 


Karl P. Herzer, R. L. Day & Co.; Edgar J. Loftus, R. S. Dickson & John B. Roll, J. B. Roll & Co., Inc.; Allan C. Eustis, Jr., H. Lawrence Bogert, Jr., Eastman, Dillon & Co.; William M. Rex, 
Co., Inc.; E. Jansen Hunt, White, Weld & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co.; Homer J. O’Connell, Homer O’Connell & Co., Inc. 


3 


W. Laud Brown, Bankers Trust Company; Hugh Bullock, Calvin Bullock; David B. MacElroy, John S. Linen, Chase National Bank of the City of New York; Rudolph Smutny, Salomon Bros. & 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc.; Robert J. Lewis, Estabrook & Co.; David Terwilliger, Hutzler; Sumner B. Emerson, Morgan Stanley & Co. (in back row); Adrian Massie, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Fred M. McClelland, Kidder, Peabody & Co. New York Trust Company; Craig $. Bartlett, The Hanover Bank 


Ponies & jockeys lined up at 3:30 p.m. for the “Mighty Midget Horse Race” William T. Spence, Spencer, Trask & Co.; John Dieckman, National Casting Champion; John Salvato, 
Ladies National Casting Champion; Hal E. Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle 





Walter T. DeHaven, DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine; Thatcher Brown, Jr., Charles F. Bryan, Spencer Trask & Co.; George E. Clark, Adams Express Co.; Frank Gernon, 
G. H,. Walker & Co.; Elsworth McEwen, Bankers Trust Company; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; David W. Lovell, Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
Milton C. Cross, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated John Whitney, Riter & Co, 
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Friday, June 6th, 1952 


Ranald Macdonald, Dominick & Dominick; Edward K. Van Horne Walker Stevenson, Blyth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Paul A. Conl Malon S. And J. G. Whi ompan por: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation; Walter W. Wilson, Blyth & Co., Inc., N York City; eran ana ron Ne eg rons ~ yar Ay Kens weeds T. A. 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Walter F. Blaine, Goldman, Sachs & Co. “ ng, WE. York Citys Ni sis wt ee "" idaineeee Scott Por 7 


PR Mai 


George Coggeshall, Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc.; Edward Glassmeyer, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Alfred Hausser, Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; H Mole, U. S. Steel ie P. i Fund; 
Paris Scott Russell, Jr., Glore, Forgan & Co.; Robert E. Broome, Guaranty Trust Company Aubrey G. Lanston, Aubrey @ Laster @ Co. Inc.; Elam Miller. Po ggt sel & Co. cia 


Richard C. Noel and David Van Alstyne, Jr., Van Alstyne, Noel : Van Dyk MacBride, MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J.; Theodore Prince 
Gilbert H. Wehmann, White, Weld & Co.; Robert W. Fisher, 
Blyth & Co., Ine. 


aes 


Frost Haviland, T. L. Watson & Co.; Jonas C. Andersen, Hudson B. Lemkau, Morgan Stanley & Co.; Brainerd H. Whitbeck, First Boston Corporation; 
Robert Drysdale, Jr.. Drysdale & Co.; W. H. R. Jarvis, McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated; 
Austin Brown, Dean Witter & Co. (standing); Monica Lane, Vocalist; A. J. Martin, United States 
Trust Company (standing): Ransom Hodges, First Boston Corporation; Orin T. Leach, 
Estabrook & Co. 


Douglas Halsted, Eldredge & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; William M. Alley, A. E. Ames @& Co., Inc.; Everett Tomlinson, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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At the Sleepy Hollow Country Club 
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Earl K. Bassett, W. E. Hutton & Co.; William H. Long, Jr., Jimmy Lanin’s Tyroleans: George Kiener, Vic Anthony and Harold John K. Starkweather, Starkweather & Co.; Lee M. Limbert, 
Deoremus & Co.; Frank M. Stanton, First Boston Corporation Richards, with — L. Beck, a @& Financial Blyth & Co., ine.; Grosvenor Farwell, Hitt, Farwell Associates 
ronicie, ¥ ng 


Francis A. Cannon, First Boston Corporation; Perry E. Hall, Morgan Stanley & Co.; Ted Hawes, MacLean Gander, Dominick & Dominick; William Bachert, The Bank of New York; Archibald Busby, 
Wertheim & Co.; Allen C. Du Bois, Wertheim & Co. Green, Ellis & Anderson; Thorburn Rand, Rand & Co.; Eugene Bashore, Blyth & Co., Inc. 





J. Emerson Thors, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; John W. Carleton, Sr., Allan L. Melhado; John E. Arrowsmith, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Arthur D. Lane, Chase National Bank of the City of New York; 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Middleton Rose, Laird, Bissell & Meeds Paul Devlin, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


ne in front): Warren W. Ayres, Dudley Dudley F. King; Philip W. Carow, Jr., Fred '- Stone, Jr., Marine Trust Com of Western New York, New York City; John J. Cla J 
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Continued from page 3 
Progress in 
* 
Electronics 


from high-speed simple arithmetic 
to high-speed reading and writing, 
too. 

The information that we com- 
press today on punch cards will 
be further compressed by storing 
the necessary figures and words 
on magnetic tapes which can be 
scanned at the speed of many 
thousands of words a minute. 

Methods of rapidly double- 
checking the results of the com- 
puter are being developed with 
success so that one error in many 
billions of transactions should be 
a rarity. This increase in effi- 
ciency and drastic reduction in 
time and labor can result in eco- 
nomies of startling proportions. 


Since a computer’s output, in 
ite raw state, is in the form of 
electronic pulses, there are also 
possibilities for relaying these 
pulses simultaneously to remote 
points before reducing them to 
words and figures. The capabili- 
ties of our existing means of com- 
munication for swiftly trans- 
ferring large quantities of in- 
formation if electronic form is 
still far from being fully utilized. 


These modern robots promise 
to revolutionize and simplify the 
clerical operations of insurance 
companies, banks, tax bureaus, 
stock exchanges, and business in 
general. For example, in mer- 
chandising organizations, a single 
electronic computer can do the 
combined accounting of receiv- 
ables, payables, purchases and 
stock controls. 

These possibilities and applica- 
tions are by no means in the 
dream stage. During and after 
World War II, great impetus was 
given to these “super-brain ma- 
chines” for use in the fields of 
aerodynamics, guided missiles and 
ballistics. 

A year and half ago, after many 
months of research and engineer- 
ing, RCA scientists completed the 
“Typhoon,” a computer of the an- 
alogue type, for the U. S. Navy. 
This computer has made more 
than 2,000 simulated test runs of 
proposed guided missiles at enor- 
mous savings to the government 
in time and materials. In fact, it 
has saved the government more 
than $250 million on these tests 
alone. 

Our experts, who are studying 
the possible applications of the 
electronic computer, tell me that 
the three main units of an insur- 
ance company ae the ordinary, 
industrial and actuarial depart- 
ments. 

The two operating departments, 
I understand, have the responsi- 
bility for handling the accounting 
relative to individual policies, 
preparation of premium and divi- 
dend notices, salesmen’s commis- 
sions, etc. The actuarial depart- 
ment, I am told, summiarizes the 
results of the many millions of 
individual customer transactions 
in order to determine the pre- 
mium rates and dividend rates for 
management approval. 

Our surveys indicate that the 
electronic computer may bring 
about an integration of the 
activities of the two operating 
departments and the actuarial 
department which hitherto have 
operated separately. 

In the course of recording the 
individual transaction with policy 
holders, the electronic computer 
is able not only to prepare the 
extensive summaries necessary for 
the actuarial department, but can 
also prepare the analyses nor- 
mally conducted in the actuarial 
department and arrive at pre- 
mium as well as dividend rates 
based on current mortality expe- 
rience. 

As a result, the availability 
of electronic computers in the 


reasonably near future may call 
for organizational revision in in- 
surance companies. 


Electronic Aids to Health 


The contributions of the electron 
to the health and life expectancy 
of mankind are tangible. Direct 
electronic aids to health through 
medicine have already been de- 
veloped. And there are many 
indirect electronic aids to health 
through safety, better living, and 
the pleasures of radio and tele- 
vision which bring information, 
entertainment and relaxation. 

Foremost among the electronic 
tools which are performing vital 
services in the field of health is 
the electron microscope. It has 
opened up hitherto unseen worlds 
of the infinitesimal so that viruses 
and bacteria come into view. 
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Human cells, blood corpuscles, tis- 
sues and nerve fibers, tremen- 
dously magnified up to 350,000 
diameters, can be photographed 
and studied as never before. 

Under such great magnification 
bacteria appear as large as the 
SS. Queen Mary, while bac- 
teriophage attacking it look the 
size of tug boats. 

The optical microscope is a cen- 
tury old, but it is still in general 
use. The electron microscope is 
little more than a decade old. 
Nevertheless, it has opened new 
fields of vision larger than those 
revealed by its predecessor. 
While the electron miscroscope is 
still in, its infancy, it has already 
revealed to us a submicroscopic 
world to which we were formerly 
blind. 

Recently, this marvelous instru- 


ment has shown for the first time 
in amy real detail the outside 
membrane of the red blood cell. 
Interestingly enough, this mem- 
brane structure showed up to be 
different in each person whose 
blood was examined. The full 
significance of this membrane 
“finger printing” has yet to be 
examined with thoroughness, but 
the electron microscope, manned 
by skilled researchers, will be 
able to uncover the story. 

Television is also playing a part 
in the war against disease. Until 
recently scientists found it diffi- 
cult to ap microbes alive for 
study—at high magnification—in 
light microscopes. Dyes used to 
make them visible killed some and 
others were destroyed by the in- 
tense light. 

Our scientists have solved this 
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problem by making television a 
working partner of the micro- 
scope. The “eye” of their new 
system is a small television cam- 
era built around RCA’s sensitive 
vidicon tube. No intense light is 
needed, since this electron tube 
“sees” at low light levels. And 
by making the tube sensitive to 
the red or violet bands of the 
spectrum, dyes and stains are 
eliminated. 

With this new system, research 
men are able to watch living 
germs or cells—immensely mag- 
nified—on the screen of a tele- 
vision set. Students can be more 
easily trained. And, of course, 
scientists and medical experts 
learn more about disease by 
watching live micro-organisms. 


Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 29 


Progress in 
Electronics 


Now let us turn to a number of 
other electronic developments, 
some of which may be of more 
direct interest to you than others, 
but all are highly important for 
they reveal how the science of 
electronics is leading us across 
new frontiers and into wider fields 
of business and greater service to 
humanity. 


Viscometer—A new instrument 
that measures simply, accurately 
and continuously the viscosity of 
liquids. It can chart blood- 
clotting rates—a type of measure- 
ment that was impossible a few 
years ago. It will be useful in 
many fields to measure viscosity 
quickly—-for example, petroleum, 
plastics or paint, 


Electronic Inspection — Several 
years ago, RCA entered into a 
development program with the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association for the electronic in- 
spection of medical ampules con- 
taining vaccines and other liquids. 
This program was undertaken to 
improve inspection methods for 
insuring the highest degree of 
purity in drugs. Tests under way 
are expected to prove the prac- 
ticability of electronic inspection 
of medical ampules in the same 
way that RCA’s beverage inspec- 
tion machine, now in use through- 
out the country, has improved the 
inspection of bottled Coca-Cola. 
We have also developed and 
demonstrated to the dairy indus- 
try a portable inspection machine 
which makes certain that empty 
bottles are clear of contamination 
before they are filled with milk. 

These, and other electronic de- 
velopments, are adding im- 
portantly to the possibilities of 
improving the nation’s health. 

Surgical Television—Within the 
past few years there have been 
several extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of what we call surgical 
television. A camera and micro- 
phone suspended over an oper- 
ating table enables large groups 
of doctors, nurses, internes and 
students to have a close-up view 
of an operation. In this way 
television becomes extremely 
valuable in medical training. A 
prominent surgeon who watched 
one of these demonstrations re- 
marked, “This is a teaching me- 
dium that surpasses anything we 
have had in the past—I never 
imagined television could be so 
effective until I actually saw it. 
It may well prove to be the Med- 
ical Lecture Hall of the future.” 

Industrial TV—This is a closed- 
circuit type of television, made 
possible largely by RCA develop- 
ment of the vidicon camera tube 
and a 7-pound miniature camera 
which can be mounted in normally 
inaccessible locations. Industrial 
TV is, in effect, a remote eye for 
industry. Its hundreds of appli- 
cations include the observation of 
dangerous processes as well as 
transmission of information such 
as signatures, maps and files. It 
has a variety of uses in mass 
training, in industry and in the 
military services, Industrial tele- 
vision can add immeasurably to 
the safety and to the efficiency of 
workers in business. 


Radar—A new radar set that 
draws a constant picture of every- 
thing in front of an airplane was 
recently put into production by 
RCA Victor for the Air Force and 
the Navy. It is a light-weight 
installation, weighing only 173 
pounds, which can readily be in- 
stalled on commercial aircraft. 
Already it has been installed on 
the Independence, President Tru- 
man’s personal plane, as well as 
On Navy and Air Force transports 


and on 
craft. 

The equipment can be used for 
collision prevention, and as an 
accurate indicator of weather con- 
ditions, for it enables a pilot to 
avoid thunderheads and select a 
clearer course. Ground base 
radar range beacons also can be 
received so that navigators may 
locate their exact position when 
landmarks are not visible. A spe- 
cial circuit enables the pilot to 
observe in detail the terrain 
within the range of the system— 
in fact, to see a close-up as if he 
were using a telescope. 

The range of the system can be 
selected by the pilot for distances 
up to 225 miles. On a recent 
transatlantic flight of an Air Force 


plane bound for Germany, the 
Azores were observed at a dis- 
tance of 195 miles from an altitude 


troop and hospital air- 


of 17,000 feet. The entire chain 
of islands was mapped with ex- 
cellent definition, and navigation 
by radar was easily accomplished. 

The Navy has announced that 
this new radar prevented a serious 
crash at an undisclosed overseas 
air base when a pilot, taking off 
in foggy weather, received er- 
roneous instructions from the 
control tower to make a right turn. 
The maneuver would have sent his 
plane into a hillside, but the pilot 
noticed the obstacle on his radar- 
scope and made the correct turn. 
Such a performance by radar is 
but one of many in which this 
electronic invention prevents acci- 
dents and saves lives, not only in 
the air but on the sea. 


Television’s Growth 


Up to now I have called your 
attention to those developments 
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and devices which mark the 
progress of electronics in fields 
most closely related to your busi- 
ness. But this is by no means the 
full story of the enormous strides 
made by the scientists and engi- 
neers in their ceaseless efforts to 
make the tiny electron perform 
gigantic tasks. 

Television itself, which is based 
on the electron, has grown in a 
period of only five years from 
practically nothing to an industry 
whose volume of business last 
year amounted to three billion 
dollars. Including its older 
brother, radio—still in its youth— 
the industry as a whole now runs 
at about five billion dollars a 
year. 

And television is only in its in- 
fancy. Before many years have 
passed its black-and-white images 
will also be seen in color. 


The recent lifting of the “freeze” 
on new television stations and the 
opening up of a portion of the 
spectrum for use in what is known 
as UHF, will greatly extend the 
present area of television service. 
bcm there was about 17 million 
television sets in American homes. 
There are 108 television broad- 
casting stations serving a potential 
viewing audience of seventy mil- 
lion persons. 

Within the next five years, 
there will probably be fifty mil- 
lion television receiving sets, and 
about fifteen hundred television 
broadcasting stations with a po- 
tential viewing audience of one 
hundred and fifty million persons. 
Every home in the land, equipped 
with a television set, will be 


within range of television pro- 
grams. 


Elaborate plans for radio and 











elping America 
buy what it wants 


ALEXANDER E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board and Founder 


Commercial Credit Company 


FORTY YEARS AGO, when I founded 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, a small group of 

people joined with me in providing our original 
LLARS 


capital of 300 THOUSAND DO 


The original CoMMERCIAL CREDIT stock pro- 
spectus contained the words, “THE FIELD 
OF OPERATIONS IS PRACTICALLY UN- 
LIMITED.” Yes, we started with confidence in 
our ability to succeed, but I know that none of us 
in our original group foresaw COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT COMPANY as it is today, for none of us 
could foresee the miracle of America’s industrial 
growth in the last 40 years. 


In 1951 gross receivables acquired by the 
Finance Companies of COMMERCIAL CREDIT were 
$2,783,942,471; earned premiums of its Insurance 
Companies were $39,464,036; and net sales of its 


Manufacturing Companies were 
These operations were carried on through some 
12,800 employes located in more than 350 offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. We 


$99,115,875. 


have come a long way in the past forty years and 












television broadcasting have been 
made for the coming political 
conventions in Chicago. Never in 
the history of the United States 
have political conventions been 
within visual range of as many 
people as they will be this year. 

When Marconi sent the first 
wireless signals in 1896, the total 
population of the United States 
was 70 million. We estimate that 
the potential TV audience for the 
convention telecasts from Chicago 
in July, 1952, will be 70 million 
persons. By the time another 
Presidential campaign year ar- 
rives, four years hence, practi- 
cally all the voters in the country 
will be within TV range. 

In extending the range and use- 
fulness of radio and television 
services, nationally and interna- 


tionally, electronic progress has 
provided us in recent years with 


a marvelous tool known as the 
microwave radio relay. By means 
of radio relay stations television 
networks now extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Gulf to the Canadian border. 
Two-way microwave radio sys- 
tems for communication along 
highways, railroads, pipelines, and 
for military purposes, also are 
coming more and more into use. 
We have built and installed a 
number of microwave systems, 
including those for the New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania Turnpikes, 
also for the Union Electric Co. and 
Sunray Oil Corp. Recently an 
order for microwave equipment 
was received from the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization for use 
in Europe. 
Within the next five years we 


may expect to see television 
established on an_ international 
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basis. International television can 
become a powerful aid socially. 
educationally and politically. It 
can cultivate better understanding 
among nations and help to reduce 
the tensions born of misunder- 
standing. It is an old saying that 
“Seeing is believing.” 


Future Possibilities 
The radio industry is mighty 


‘fortunate that Thomson discovered 


the electron at about the same 
time Marconi invented wireless. 
The electron proved to be the key 
to revolutionary advances in all 
forras of communication, and es- 
pecially in radio and television. 
It is constantly widening our 
horizons and extending our orbits 
of knowledge. Today, the electron 


is opening new vistas to practi- 
cally all other industries. What 
once was “electrified” is on the 


way to being “electronized.” 

We know that the electron has 
tremendous potentialities for de- 
velopment of new devices in the 
home appliance field. We already 
have electronic stoves and cookers 
and we may have electronic air 
conditioners, refrigerators and 
many other useful appliances. 
The home of the future may be 
electronically heated or cooled, 
and life everywhere made more 
comfortable. 

Electronics, of course, continues 
to be the lifeblood of the com- 
munications business, but it is 
destined to have a great impact on 
other industries and, at the same 
time, create new industries. 

Already the power of electronics 
is being felt by motion pictures, 


the theatre and aviation. It is 
performing important tasks for 
the printing industry, and holds 
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Contrasting the first published balance sheet of COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
as of October 31, 1912 with our fortieth annual report as of December 31, 1951 











As of As of 
October 31, 1912 December 31, 1951 
$117,375 $ 66,159,758 
vata’ 88,834,641 
oleate 740,270 690 ,026,043* 
aa atl 19,557,476 
bh ts 2,884 9,949,732 
piteacies 36,645 4,075,498 
Es 8 Bk $897,174 $878,603,148 








*After deducting $35,358,360 for Reserves 
for Unearned Income and Losses 
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AEs 38,042,920 
Seer yr 12,962 64,551,942 
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I want to pay public 


helped write COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S success story: 


To the millions of customers who have used 
and are using our services. 


To the banks, corporations, insurance com- 
panies, institutional and other investors who 
have loaned BILLIONS of dollars to 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT to make our continuing 
operations and growth possible. 


To some 28,000 stockholders, large and small, 
who have bought and now own over 24 
MILLION shares of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


common stock. 


To the manufacturers, 
dealers for their endorsement and use of 
various COMMERCIAL CREDIT PLANS. 


I also want to pay tribute to the men and 


tribute to those who have 








hands and hearts and minds have and are still © 
carrying on for COMMERCIAL CREDIT. That we 
have grown substantially and soundly is aruple 
proof that COMMERCIAL CREDIT men and women 
have done and are doing their jobs well. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT is a perfect example of 
what can be accomplished under our free enter- 
prise system with proper incentive. It is gratifying 
that one function of COMMERCIAL CREDIT, our 
time payment plans, has enabled millions and 
millions of American families to enjoy the new 
and better products of American industrial genius. 
I am convinced that the average American con- 


sumer is an honest, dependable business risk. He 
is his own best credit man! 


distributors and 


women of COMMERCIAL CREDIT—our original 
group of five, three of whom are still with the 
Company, and to the thousands who with their 


We pledge the continuing use of our funds and 
the knowledge and ability we have accumulated 
in 40 years to persevering in our objective of 
HELPING AMERICA BUY WHAT IT WANTS. 
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great promise for future devel- 
opments in this field. For ex- 
ample, our engineers, in co- 
operation with the In 

Corp., have developed automatic 
electronic equipment which re- 
duces by at least 50% the time 
required to make color plates 
for printing. And the fidelity of 
the plates is materially improved. 

This new process so speeds the 
manufacture of color plates that 
we may look forward to the time 
when daily newspapers will be 
able to print pictures of the day’s 
events in color. It will be pos- 
sible for weekly magazines greatly 
to increase their use of color pic- 
tures, and some of them eventu- 
ally may be printed entirely in 
color. 

Such scientific advances are of 
interest to insurance companies 
that make financial loans and in- 
vestments in industry. For ex- 
ample, RCA is actively engaged 
in the production of many of these 
electronic developments, and a 
large part of our working capital 
has been provided through long- 
term financial borrowings from 
insurance companies. In this way 
your organizations contribute not 
only to the progress of science and 
the development of new indus- 
tries, but also to the stability of 
the nation’s economy. 

Of course, there are risks to 
industry as well as risks to life. 
Both are in need of proper insur- 
ance. And the best insurance for 
the future of any industry is con- 
tinued scientific research. 

The rapid progress of these 
modern days in all branches of 
technology increases the hazards 
of obsolescence. No industry can 
be regarded safe that does not 
heed the call of science. No busi- 
ness is safe that ignores the oppor- 
tunities for improvement of its 
products or its services, or ,that 
fails to foresee the possible effects 
of new developments. 

Finally, let me refer to a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked by 
anxious people who watch the 
march of science. They ask: “Will 
the scientific machines make this 
a better world in which to live?” 

Each man must himself give the 
answer to this vital question. For 
the answer depends upon man 
himself, and not upon machines, 
which are not endowed by the 
Creator with minds and hearts and 
souls. 

If man will exercise his imagi- 
nation and work as hard in the 
arts of cooperation, good will and 
peace, as he does in the fields of 
physical science, life can indeed be 
beautiful. But this is another 
subject, for another day. 


Newburger, Loeb Adds 


Newburger, Loeb & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other Exchanges, 
announce that two registered rep- 
resentatives have joined their or- 
ganization: Martin L. Cohn, Jr., 
who is located at the firm’s branch 
office at 57th Street and Sixth 
Avenue, and Max Silver, located 
at their Broadway and 86th Street 
office. 


Davies Adds to Staff 
(Special to THe FInanciAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Paul 
O. Buder has become associated 
with Davies & Co., 425 Montgom- 
ery Street, members of the New 
York and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges. He was formerly for 
a number of years with Hanna- 
ford & Talbot. 


Joins Cruttenden Staff 


(Special to THe FInaNctAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Raymond F. 
Schlie has become associated with 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Schlie was pre- 
viously with Heath & Co. and 
Reynolds & Co. 
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Electric Power Industry 
Meets Peak Load Demands 


operation between the utility 
companies and their large power 
users. Experience over the years, 
including other periods when for 
local reasons power shortages 
seemed imminent, has proven that 
Federal intervention is not re- 
quired to take care of the situa- 
tions, but to the contrary, such 
curtailment orders as have in the 
past been issued have been psy- 
chologically disturbing and elec- 
trically of small consequence, The 
men in actual operation of the 
generating plants, regardless of 
ownership, can handle difficult 
situations more quickly and more 
effectively than any agency 
situated in Washington. 


The great strength which has 
been demonstrated, not only by 
individual electric utility com- 
panies, but by combinations of 
companies working together to 
meet unusually large require- 
ments, justifies our deep satisfac- 
tion in the fact that there has 
been no power shortage, and our 
confidence in asserting that if 
permitted to operate in the at- 
mosphere of our American way 
of doing things there will be no 
power shortage. 


Le LTT 


Having made these basic asser- 
tions, let’s take a quick look at 
the supporting facts. During 1951 
in this country 6,979,000 kilowatts 
of new power generating capacity 
was added in plants contributing 
to the public supply and in in- 
dustrial plants. This figure is not 
to be confused with the increase 
in capability since factors other 
than installed capacity affect 
peaking capability. The investor- 
owned companies installed 70% 
of the new 1951 capacity, Federal 
and other governmental installa- 
tions accounted for 25%, and ad- 
ditional installations in industrial 
and railway plants the remaining 
5%. At the end of the year our 
country led the world by a wide 
margin in available power, having 
a grand total of almost 90 million 
kilowatts; an increase over 1950 
of about 8.5%. 


These figures fail to give the 
dramatic picture of the addition 
in one year of 1/12th of the total 
capacity previously installed since 
the electric industry began some 
70 years ago. This accomplishment 
came not from panic spending, but 
as a result of careful planning by 
competent minds since World War 


4 Ley Mh then 


“TAKEN STOCK” 


of Cincinnati, lately ?... 


a 


it’s expanding like a new father’s 
chest ...with Ford and General Elec- 
tric being among the most recent of 
the many “blue-chip” companies to 
make major installations in this area. 


One common-sense reason these 
new plants were located here is that 
their power requirements were un- 
derwritten—six years ago—by a 
$123,000,000 Postwar Expansion 
Program of The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company. 


Serving Cincinnati—the city 





ee ; ; , ; 
FORD AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION DIVISION COMPLETED IN 1951 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


ge 


And a very good reason Cincin- 
nati’s industrial growth will continue 
can be traced to the Industrial 
Development Department of The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company. 
This organization, through an im- 
pressive series of advertisements in 
Business Week, The Wall Street Journal, 
U. S. News, and other business publi- 
cations, is telling American industry 
about the many advantages of loca- 
ting in Cincinnati—now, and in the 
competitive battle to come. Adds up 
to a bright “business” future, don’t 
you think? 


to America—with an adequate 


i closest 
supply of gas and electricity for home and industrial consumption 


Il. This planning and building was 
accomplished by manufacturers 
as well as utility operations and 
our full mead of praise must go 
to this country’s giants who make 
the prime movers, boilers, switch- 
ing and control equipment, plus 
the multitude of auxiliary appa- 
ratus found in the modern hydro 
and steam generating stations. 

This expansion costs money, 
big money. During each of the 
past three years our electric util- 
ity companies have spent over $2 
billion for bigger and better 
facilities. In order to get some 
perspective on expenditures of 
this magnitude consider the fig- 
ures coming out of a McGraw- 
Hill Survey for the two years 
1951 and 1952. This showed that 
$40 billion will be spent for en- 
largement of industrial plants of 
all kinds and almost $7 billion 
of this will be for electric utility 
facilities. In this two-year period 
the industrial capacity of the 
country will increase 16%, or an 
amount equivalent to 1/6th of 
total investment in industrial 
plant built in all the years of our 
previous history. 

Taking a short look into the 
future plans which are definite, 
it is indicated that the $12 billion 
investment in electric service 
facilities at the end of World War 
II will multiply two and one-half 
times to a total of $30 billion 
by the end of 1954. Do you recall 
not so long ago in Washington 
there was a school of thought 
which held that industrially 
America was overexpanded, and 
complained because prices had to 
reflect the carrying charges on 
this excess capacity? How short- 
sighted can those economists be? 


Plans for the Near Future 


Let’s take a quick reference to 
the latest results coming from the 
Institute Power Survey Commit- 
tee. For the country as a whole, 
the Committee’s 11th semi-annual 
survey, made this Spring, shows 
for calendar year 1952, with me- 
dian water conditions, an increase 
of about 9 million kilowatts in 
capability and a peak load growth 
of some 10 million kilowatts. As- 
suming that plant expansion will 
continue to keep reasonably well 
on schedule, this will mean we'll 
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wind up the year with a gross 
margin of capability over load 
in excess of 7 millon kilowatts. 
The percentage of reserve will not 
be as large as we used to believe 
was desirable, but with the better 
integration of neighbor systems 
and the operating abilities of our 
system operators, I believe this 
margin will suffice. 


In practically every issue of our 
trade magazines we find refer- 
ence to the start of a new plant 
or the enlargement of an ex- 
isting plant all over the coun- 
try. Our engineers are now pro- 
jecting the new capacity to go 
on the line in 1955 and 1956 and 
are thinking in terms of 1960. I 
can assure you that their minds 
run not alone to numbers of kilo- 
watts, but to higher and higher 
efficiency, larger unit sizes, higher 
steam pressures and an entirely 
new level of transmission volt- 
ages. Last March, in an address 
entitled “Vision and Power,” 
Philip Sporn, President, American 
Gas and Electric Company, pre- 
sented to the first American 
Power Conference an excellent 
portrayal of advance thinking. 
Among other things he said: 

“If we are to get maximum 
utilization of electric power, we 
need the most economical de- 
velopment and the most econom- 
ical operation. . . . Production of 
electric power is a most complex 
and unique technical economic 
operation. ... This... calls for a 
great deal of advance planning 
to avoid obsolescence due to in- 
adequacy; that in turn means long 
reaches into the future. For unless 
the fog of the future is pierced 
by vision, neither size nor tech- 
nical dimensions can be visual- 
ized. As a matter of fact, unless 
the social-economic trends are 
visualized, the very foundation 
for future systems cannot be de- 
veloped. In short, sound develop- 
ment of power systems is not 
possible unless boldness and 
imagination—vision—in  projec- 
tion and conception are liberally 
intermingled with technical 
soundness and economic respon- 
sibility.” 

From my own experience in 
the past two years I can testify 
to the rapid pace the engineers 
are travelling. The duplicate in 


name-plate rating of a plant 
which started operation in 1951 
will, when it starts generating 
this coming Fall of 1952, embody 
new features, so that with the 
same name-plate rated generator, 
the actual output capability will 
be 13%% higher and the effi- 
ciency 7%% better. 

This result requires more cap- 
ital and this is where taxes and 
inflation play an _ increasingly 
villainous role. Our burdensome 
tax structure strikes from three 
angles: first, the additional equip- 
ment cost per kilowatt to com- 
pensate for higher taxes all the 
way back to the raw materials; 
second, the tighter money market 
because of the heavier drain on 
the investor’s income to supply 
the insatiable demands of the 
Federal treasury; and third, the 
withering effect of taxes on labor’s 
take-home pay. In the last case, the 
consequent resentment is not so 
much against the profligate gov- 
ernment spender as it is against 
the boss who becomes the only 
tangible target against which the 
aggrieved employee can vent his 
displeasure. 


Company Personnel 


New plant equipment is in- 
creasingly complex and expensive, 
which brings new problems of 
personnel. In the modern steam 
generating plant the investment 
per operating emplyee may well 
reach the astounding total of 
$300,000. By the same token, em- 
ployee qualifications are being 
raised, so more and more em- 
phasis is put upon education and 
experience in filling personnel 
requirements. A considerable part 
of the program of this Convention 
will be devoted to this highly 
important facet of our operations. 
As strikes and labor difficulties 
sweep the country we must realize 
that taxation of the individual 
is one of the root causes. Then, 
paradoxically, out of employee 
dissatisfaction, no matter how 
caused, comes a demand for gov- 
ernment interference and a 
greater reliance upon the labor 
boss who can exercise control 
over the executive and admin- 
istrative departments, rather than 
an understanding of the true cause 
of the economic upset and apply- 
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ing the right metheds of solution. 
We cannot shut our ‘eyes to the 
developments of the past weeks 
and months. When -thinking of 
personnel needs and -relation- 
ships, facts as they confront us 
must be taken to account and our 
best efforts aimed at straightening 
out current faulty economic 
thinking. Otherwise there will be 
much truth in the little poem: 


“Blessings on thee little man 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan, 
Trudging down the dusty lane 
Without a thought of care 
or pain. 
You’re our best and only bet 
To pay off the national debt. 
Have your fun now while 
you can, 
Soon you may be a 
barefoot man.” 


Financing the Expansion 


If you have followed me thus 
far you have beheld the magnifi- 
cent power plant rising against 
the skyline and envisioned the fur- 
ther magnificence and efficiency 
in the still greater plant on the 
drawing board in the engineering 
department. About this time it 
may be well to stroll across the 
hall and see what the executive 
responsible for financing has on 
his mind. The pattern of financing 
new plant requirements is quite 
well established and I will not 
take time to discuss it, other than 
to point out that borrowings are 
providing up to 60% of capital 
requirements with stock sales and 
retained earnings, classified as 
equity money, furn the re- 
mainder. Looking back it is for- 
tunate that refunding operations 
which began some ten years ago 
were covered in a time of low- 
cost long-term funds. When we 
go to the market now it is for 
new money which must come 
from current savings rather than 
reinvestment of funds derived 
from repayment of earlier obliga- 
tions. This fact plus the enormous 
capital requirements for indus- 
trial plant expansion outside our 
industry has resulted in a normal, 
and I believe healthy, increase 
in the cost of money. Ample 
funds are still available if the 
borrower meets the market price. 
One of the greatest tributes paid 
to our industry is the evidence of 
faith on the part of imstitutional 
investors in us and in the private 
enterprise system. This is even 
more pronounced in the market 
absorption of large amounts of 
equity ‘securities. Just here I 
would like to quote from that 
source of wisdom called upon in 
many a utility man’s speech of 
the past few years. In an address 
before the National Conference of 
Electric and Gas Utility Accoun- 


tants in April, Mr. Charles E. 
Oakes said: 
“In 1951 the gross proceeds 


from the sale of new common and 
preferred stocks for all corpora- 
tions totalled $2.1 billion, of which 
the electric, gas, and water utili- 
ties accounted for 35%. This is 
competition for the investor’s dol- 
lar with a vengeance—competition 
which we may expect to prevail 
for some years ahead. Note that 
the utility industry with a gross 
of only one-thirtieth of all in- 
dustry must provide funds for 
constructing one-sixth of all plant, 
and to do so must call on equity 
investors for one-third of av7?il- 
able eauitv funds each year. This 
is competition compounded.” 


Adequate Rates 


It is all very well to talk about 
investor confidence but we must 
not overlook the indisputable 
fact that continued confidence 
must rest on a solid foundation 
of performance and earnings. The 
engineering feats of our utility 
and manufacturing companies, 
coupled with low cost of capital 
funds, have combined to make the 
price performance of electric 
service phenomenal. ‘The almost 
unbroken record of rate decreases 
continued; even though in a di- 
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minishing degree, until the past 
two or three years. Since then 
the very nature of our rate struc- 
tures has maintained a decline in 
the average cost per kilowatthour. 
Now we can see no new factors 
which by reducing overall costs 
will offset the upward pressure of 
inflation and taxes. This leaves 
but one avenue open and that is 
to increase rates so as to produce 
a return which will attract the 
new money for the expansion 
program. I am suggesting nothing 
new. Already some 265 rate in- 
creases have been granted and 55 
or 60 additional applications are 
pending. Yet with all, the average 


.price for power is still less than 


it was in 1940. While we believe 
in local regulation of rates fully 
to protect the public interest, 
we must face the fact that the 
processes of regulation often place 
changes in rates, be they increases 
or decreases, out of step with un- 
regulated prices. Such a condi- 
tion to a measure prevails today 
when the steep uptrend in the 
wholesale prices is levelling off 
at the time when the utilities 
must seek their increases. The 
resistance to the increases in the 
electric rate schedules stems more 
from a feeling against the fact 
of the increase than its monetary 
effect. In 1951 electricity repre- 
sented but one and one-eighth 
cents out of the dollar value of 
goods and services produced and 
but seven-eighths of a cent per 
dollar of personal income. 


Attention to Sales 

Coupled with the consideration 
of rates is the need for intensified 
sales efforts. For the past few 
years our major problem has been 
to add capacity in all of our facili- 
ties to meet the growing needs of 
our customers, At the same time, 
it was obvious that stepped-up 
selling was essential, to enable 
the most efficient and profitable 
use of the new equipment, which, 
at today’s high prices, represents 
such a large proportion of electric 
company investment. It was rec- 
ognized that without determined 
and carefully planned sales cam- 
paigns, difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in maintaining the 
earnings necessary to attract the 
capital required for continuing 
expansion. The police action in 
Korea confused the picture, with 
production for defense creating 
new requirements of a high order 
of magnitude so that since the 
beginning of 1951 serious con- 


sideration has been given to cur-. 
such sales ef-. 


tailment of even 
forts as were being practiced. 

We are now confronted with a 
somewhat unusual situation in 
that civilian consumer purchasing 
is declining while savings are 
increasing. Certainly all consumer 
wants have not been filled and 
it would appear that the reason 
must be a hold-back on the part 
of people to buy the things they 
would like to have even though 
they have the money in the bank 
to satisfy that desire. Credit con- 
trols have been a factor but thev 
are now being released. I suggest 
case study of this situation by 
each company in its own locality 
to the end that the almost for- 
gotten techniques of salesmanship 
be taken out of mothballs and 
more liberal appropriations of time 
and money be made for the sales 
department, including more funds 
for advertising. The fact that 
many of our companies have dis- 
continued direct merchandising 
does not mean that company sales 
efforts are not as important as 
they ever were. 

Farm electrification is far 
hind the progress made in 
industrial plant and now is the 
time to sell the farmer on the 
basis of electrification for his own 
profit. The rapid progress. which 
has been made in taking electric- 
ity to the farm through the com- 
bined efforts of the utility com- 
panies and the rural cooperatives 
has enlarged this oppertunity un- 
til it embraces almost all 


be- 
the 


the — 


farms in America. Based on Insti- 
tute data as of the end of last year 
electricity was used or available 
to more than 4,650,000 farms, 
229,000 of which were added 
during 1951. Our 

colleges are coming up with 
constructive results and plans for 


man and usurpation of power by 
a central government. In recent 
years keen minds have searched 
for crevices in that structure and 
interpretive openings through 
which new powers might be col- 
lected and exercised to the detri- 
ment of local authority and .in- 
dividual rights. Some of these 
attempts have been turned back 
but all too many have prevailed. 

As a result of some faults and 


failings in our business procedures 
which have been exploited out of 
all proportion by those ambitious 
for the seizure of power, we have 
reached a point of real danger. 
The lack of unity among the 
various segments of business and 
for that matter within different 
parts of our own industry have 
weakened the defense which 
should have been made against 
these changes in our basic form of 
government. Can we now face the 
facts with courage? 

In our industrial undertakings 
two elements are common to all. 
These are energy and labor. A 
monopoly of either carries with it 
control over every type and form 
of industry and business. This 
fact was early realized by avowed 
Socialists in this country who 
mapped out and published an 
overall plan for the nationaliza- 
tion of the electricity supply. We 
have witnessed too frequently the 
power of a labor organization, 
motivated by its own selfish aims, 
seriously to curtail the function- 
ing of our whole industrial ma- 
chine and bring the government 
to heel. It is not too broad a state- 
ment to say that monopolistic con- 
trol by government or labor lead- 
ers of either or both of these es- 
sential ingredients of industrial 
production means the end of 
human liberty. In conducting the 
fight we have against the en- 
croachment of the Federal Gov- 


agricultural colleges, county 
agents and manufacturers, follow- 
ing the pattern of 25 years ago 
when the Committees on Relations 
of Electricity to Agriculture added 
great impetus to and obtained 
magnificent results in farm elec- 
trification. The opportunities to- 
day are greater than at anytime 
in the vast. 


Stream Management 


Closely aligned to production 
for profit on the farm is the in- 
telligent development of stream 
management viewed from what 
should be the primary objectives 
of soil conservation and stream 
control. It seems to me that these 
considerations should take con- 
siderable precedence over naviga- 
tion and complete priority over 
power development. My only sug- 
gestion with reference to this 
broad subject is that our utility 
companies are perhaps closer to 
regional needs than any other 
agency and through careful study 
should qualify for taking part in 
local cooperative efforts aimed at 
most beneficial use of our waters 
and the prevention of improvident 
political considerations which 
may impose a heavy penalty on 
future generations. 


Relationship With Gevernment 


The development of America 
and the unique advantages it now 
holds over all the rest of the 
world stems from our system of 
private enterprise and the basic 
theory incorporated by the found- 
ing fathers in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, that government should be 
limited in power and exist only 
by and with the consent of the 
governed. As we study this foun- 
dation of our governmental struc- 
ture we cannot but believe that 
every safeguard the mortal mind 


of man could conceive was writ- in the manufacture and sale of 





Clause not to protect the interests 
of the various agencies enumer- 
ated in the Act, but in a highly 
discriminatory manner to justify 
construction of expensive and us-- 
necessary transmission lines at the 
expense of the taxpayer and te 
the serious hurt of the utility 
companies established in the areas 
affected. 
The Institute has long been 
aware of and has studied inter 
sively the problems arising from 
the marketing of electric power 
by agencies of the Federal Gow- 
ernment. Two years ago EEI for. i 
mally stated its basic position im 
response to an inquiry from the 
President’s Water Resources Pel- 
icy Commission. There is a grow-- 
ing realization by many taxpayers, 
members of Congress and the con- 
suming public of the need for 
achievement of the best principles 
and practices in marketing Fed-- 
eral power. The complexity of 
past practices should be simplified 
and a fair, reasonable and equi-— 
table program should be adopted 
to give recognition to the rights 
of all U. S. citizens and direction 
to the soundest functions of their 
national government. Every fam- 
ily in the United States is m- 
volved either as consumers of 
electricity or as taxpayers or both. 
The taxpayers will not support 
costly Federal power programs 
indefinitely when they understand 
that they can get as much or more 
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Electric Power Industry 
Meets Peak Load Demands 


operates under full public regula- 
tory procedures. Much work needs 
to be done more fully to advise 
the public about the waste factor 
involved in the construction of 
some generating facilities and 
transmission lines by the Federal 
agencies when our companies are 
spending enormous sums to ex- 
pand their facilities to meet the 
requirements of people in their 
operating areas, This Institute is 
collaborating with all organiza- 
tions, both in and outside of the 
electric industry, which seek a 
constructive solution to these mat- 
ters. Of course the activities of 
the electric industry and others, 
leading to this desirable achieve- 
ment, have already provoked 
severe criticism from those who 
believe in the predominance of 
the socialistic viewpoints of Fed- 
eral public power planners. More 
attacks can be expected but we 
can confidently believe that even- 
tually right principles will prevail 
and have the support of a large 
majority of the American people. 

Recently the public power 
group enlisted the aid of the Presi- 
dent. Perhaps without full con- 
sideration on his part he signed 
a letter containing inaccuracies 
and fundamental misconceptions 
of rate regulation as provided in 
every regulatory law governing 
utility company rates. You may 
recall this letter charging that if 
the Department of the Interior 
interpretation of the Preference 
Clause is not sustained and the 
big appropriations sought for 
duplicating transmission lines are 
not approved it would open the 
way for utility companies to make 
enormous monopolistic profits on 
the investment made by the Fed- 
eral Government for all the 
people. 

Mr. Truman should have known, 
and probably does know, that 
utility companies are allowed un- 
der all regulatory laws to earn 
only a just and reasonable return 


upon their investment in property 


and useful for rendering 
service to the public. If the govern- 
ment builds dams and power 
houses and the utility companies 
have access to the power gen- 
erated for distribution to their 
customers they can make no profit 
whatsoever on the investment 
made by the government. They 
can only earn their “just and rea- 
sonable return” upon the invest- 
ment made entirely at the utility’s 
expense in transmission lines, sub- 
stations and other facilities for 
delivering the government energy 
from the power plant to the cus- 
tomer. The President’s concern 
apparently goes only to that part 
of the public served by publicly- 
owned systems and the coopera- 
tives within this favored circle, 
from which 80% of the people of 
the country served by the inves- 
tor-owned utilities are excluded. 
Just another example of the gov- 
ernment exercising monopolistic 
power for the benefit of a privi- 
leged few. 


Today’s Battlefields 


There are now before the coun- 
try some specific cases which 
stand forth in stark realism in the 
struggle of the public power group 
for socializing the nation’s power 
supply. Inasmuch as we are to 
hear some of these discussed dur- 
ing the course of our program I 
shall but enumerate four of the 
instances in which the Secretary 
of the Interior is attempting to 
stop development with private 
capital and pour hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money into the socialistic scheme. 

In each instance private capital 
is prepared to proceed promptly, 
efficiently and more rapidly than 
the Secretary even claims would 
be possible if the projects were 
turned over to his Department for 
development. These specific proj- 
ects are the Niagara River Rede- 
velopment Plan, the Hells Canyon 
project on the Snake River in 
Idaho, the Kings River Develop- 


ment in California and the Roan- 
oke River Rapids in North Caro- 
lina. The determination vf these 
cases will mark the future for this 
country in the battle of Socialism 
versus American enterprise. 


Need for Understanding 


Perhaps the greatest need of our 
country today is mutual trust and 
understanding among every seg- 
ment of our people as labelled 
Government, Labor, Capital, Man- 
agement and the so-called “gen- 
eral public,” which after all is 
nothing but a combination of the 
other groups. If the ultimate im- 
pact on the American individual 
were the directing motive of each 
of these groups we would have 
cooperation instead of strife, amity 
instead of ill-will, constructive 
correction of wrongs and poor 
practices instead of evil poisoning 
of the minds of one class against 
another. Great as this country is 
and tremendous as is its produc- 
tion, our standard of living and 
outpouring of goods and services 
of all kinds would be augmented 
to a miraculous degree if the 
Golden Rule and the 1lth Com- 
mandment became the criteria of 
our policies and actions. 


In Conclusion 


I can, with great sincerity, re- 
peat the words of all of my pre- 
decessors when they stood as I do 
today at the exit door of their 
term of office. The past year has 
been one of considerable effort 
and rather strenuous travelling 
about the country, but the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
so many of the fine people who 
constitute our industry has been 
a full and ample reward. 


Much of the work of the Insti- 
tute receives but little publicity 
and is visible to but the relatively 
few who are directly interested in 
such work. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that our divisions and the 
committees comprising each of 
them are literally at work all the 
year round and whether or not 
even they realize it, their end re- 
sults are to enable our companies 
to do a better and more complete 
job in the service of our custom- 
ers. I only wish time and my 


ability would permit such an 
acknowledgement of the work of 
these groups as would bring them 
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to the attention of every utility 
man and woman as well as to the 
public whom they are directly 
serving. 

The headquarters staff, under 
the able direction of Colonel 
Bennion, are constantly alert, pro- 
gressive and possessed of true 
vision. It has been a great pleasure 
to spend a considerable time with 
them at staff headquarters. Dur- 
ing the year progress has been 
made in coordinating more closely 
the activities of the Institute with 
our other industry organizations. 
As a group they ably fill the needs 
of our member companies at both 
national and local levels. So long 
as these organizations can be kept 
coordinated and synchronized, I 
feel their work is being accom- 
plished as efficiently and as eco- 


nomically as could be done even 
if it were feasible to consolidate 
all the work into one organization. 

The most interesting and in- 
spiring part of my experience of 
the past year has been the realiza- 
tion that our horizons are con- 
stantly beimg pushed farther out 
and we have in our midst men of 
true vision and great courage who 
are striving not for the selfish 
benefit of our companies alone, 
but for greater development of 
electric service in the true mean- 
ing of that word, and the preser- 
vation of our grand country. Un- 
limited opportunities still exist 


and freedom will remain so long 
as the State shall be kept the 
servant and not the master of the 
people. 





Continued from page 13 


Good Management in the 


Electric 


words, there is good management 
and bad management in any in- 
dustry, and I am glad to recog- 
nize that this particular industry 
has its fair share of fine manage- 
ment. May I now turn your atten- 
tion to some fundamental ques- 
tions which these cases force all 
people in the management of an 
electric utility business to face 
fairly and squarely. At least, they 
should be thought-provoking. 


(1) Does the Management accept 
a philosophy that there is just 
as much incentive for growth 
and progress in the electric 
utility industry as there is in 
any other form of commerce 
and industry in America, or 
is it a victim of the belief 
that a government-regulated 
industry is of necessity a re- 
tarded industry? 


Even though rates are con- 
trolled and these controls vary by 
states, in most cases, the rate is 
arrived at as a percentage of a 
base which is usually capital in- 
vestment. This means that by in- 
creasing the quality of the service 
rendered, you increase demand for 
the service, you increase the capi- 
tal investment because of added 
facilities needed by that demand, 
and you receive the capital for 
such investment as a result of the 
confidence of the investing public 
in the managémént. By this 
means, you increase volume and 
by increasing volume, you in- 
crease profit. All this means is 
that it takes a pretty competent 
management to do these things, 
and the more competent the man- 
agement, the more satisfactory 
is the result. If this kind of 
philosophy exists in your man- 
agement, then it is apparent 
to you why there is a need to 
manage so that you have good 
management. 


(2) Is the management of the 
company leaning toward the 
European economic philoso- 
phy, or is it dedicated to and 
a believer in the American 
approach? 


The average European business 
executive believes that the only 
way to increase his profit is to go 
to the government authorities and 
secure a price increase. The 
American philosophy is that by 
increasing the ity of product 
and reducing the cost to the con- 
sumer, you increase the demand, 
the market, the volume, and 
thereby increase your profit. 

There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between these two as to the 
need for competent management. 
The common European variety re- 
quires negotiators. The American 
variety requires business execu- 
tives. If your company believes 


in the American approach (despite 
the fact that it is government- 
regulated), then there is no ques- 
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Utility Industry 


tion about your belief in the need 
for managing to have good man- 
agement. 


(3) Dees the management realize 
that we are approaching the 
greatest competitive economy 
this nation has ever known? 


There are some who are talking 
about “the coming depression.” 
There are those who seem to have 
thought this through fairly well, 
however, who describe it better 
as a return to hard, tough, 
rugged competition with success 
at a premium and with a high 
rate of business failures. Some 
people like to call this the normal 
and healthy condition in Ameri- 
can business and industry. 


A large percentage of men in 
positions of management respon- 
sibility today have never operated 
in a competitive economy. We 
haven’t had such an economy. We 
this country for nearly 14 years. 
If there were no other reason for 
paying a lot of attention to the 
competency of our managements, 
these competitive conditions in 
themselves should be sufficient to 
call for all of the effort we can 
put forth to prepare men ade- 
quately for what they will be up 
against. 

(4) What is the competition in the 
electric utility business? 


For one, there is gas, and those 
of you who are directly competing 
with the gas utilities know it is 
sharp and rugged competition. 
Those of you who are fortunate 
(or unfortunate) enough to be in 
both the electric and gas utility 
business have the same competi- 
tor, and an extremely rugged one 
—government operation. 


Competition with government 
operation will not be determined 
on the basis of competitive rates 
and costs. The government figures 
never will be compared honestly 
and fairly with those of private 
utilities. That competition will be 
settled purely on the basis of pub- 
lic faith amd confidence in the 
competency of private manage- 
ment. So long as the management 
of a private utility is doing a job 
acceptable to the public, then the 
government loses its appeal. Even 
though government operation may 
be known to be less competent, 
the public turns to it as an alter- 
native to incompetency when it 
exists in private industry. 

That management that is con- 
scious of this situation well knows 
the need for managing to have 
good management. 


(5) Is the management of the 
company fully conscious of the 
unlimited market for electric 
utilities and of the strategic 
part that managerial compe- 
tence plays in the capture of 
that market? 

It is difficult to conceive how 
anybody in the electric utility 
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business can fail to compehrend 
the unexpected developments 
every year that increase the mar- 
ket for electric power and, there- 
fore, require attention to the im- 
portance of developing manage- 
ment that can take advantage of 
these new opportunities. 

The job of the electric utility 
executive is to create markets. 
There is absolutely no limit to 
residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial electric power needs. 

Television has been increasing 
in leaps and bounds and it is a 
product for poor, middle class, 
and wealthy. The electric clothes 
dryer is a recent development. Its 
power consumption is that of the 
electric stove. It has proved to 
be one of the greatest middle- 
class appliances that there is to- 
day. 

The lighting in practically every 
home, office, and factory is inade- 
quate. People are physically suf- 
fering because of nothing but 
ignorance. With the many years 
that we have had electric lighting 
facilities, we are not yet using 
anywhere near the requirements 
for just plain good health. 


The substitute for men is elec- 
tric power. If labor costs go 
higher, machines increase in num- 
ber. If machines increase in num- 
ber, productivity increases, man’s 
needs are met with less effort, 
and the standard of living of all 
increases. 


All of these illustrations are 
listed simply to enforce upon our 
consciousness the fact that the 
potential for volume in the elec- 
tric utility market is far beyond 
the concept of any human being, 
and there never could be a man- 
agement in the utility business 
competent enough to tap it all. 
Those managements that are con- 
scious of this are fully aware of 
the value of concerted and con- 
tinuing effort to have good man- 
agement. The electric utility 
business is a volume business. The 
volume is available if we have 
the people who can get it. 


(6) Is the management of the 
company cost conscious, or is 
there an inclination to be a 
bit careless about this because 
of the cost-plus aspects of 
rates determined under gov- 
ernment regulation? 





Do not be too quick to answer 
this. It is extremely important. 
Regardless of what the rate base 
may be, the profit of an electric 
utility concern can be increased 
with volume. The lower we can 
keep our costs, the lower we can 
keep our prices, and greater con- 
sumption will result therefrom, as 
well as greater satisfaction by the 
consuming public. Don’t forget it 
is the satisfaction of the consum- 
ing public that licks that tough 
competitor — government opera- 
tion. 

Keeping costs down is directly 
related to the competency of 
management. How well informed 
is the management on methods 
and efficiency? How competent 
is it in its supervision? How able 
is it in building a tight, taut, effi- 
cient organization that can pro- 
duce services and products at less 
unit cost despite constantly rising 
costs of the ingredients? The es- 
sentials for operating an electric 
utility company today are 30% 
more than they were in 1941. 

If you are able to answer this 
in the affirmative, then you know 
what we mean when we say that 
you don’t get this by hit-or-miss, 
day-in-and-day-out management. 
You get it only by having a com- 
petent management which you 
have only by managing to have it. 


(7) Are the management people 
adequately compensated? 


This is a basic question that 
more managements are asking 
themselves today than ever be- 
fore. While material reward is 
still not the greatest for which 
management people strive, it is 
extremely important. It has been 
fairly well established that as ex- 
ecutive incentive is reduced, so is 
executive performance. If the ex- 
periment in England during the 
last four or five years has not 
proved this, what has it proved? 


The tax situation in this coun- 
try already has cut seriously into 
executive incentive, and we aren’t 
too far from being down the road 
as far as England has gone. It is 
extremely dangerous. Numerous 
studies are being made constantly 
by individual companies and by 
industries as to how the compen- 
sation of their executives may 
keep up with inflation and taxes. 

We have in the American Man- 
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agement Association an Executive 
Compensation Service which is 
the most extensive study of its 
kind. It not only analyzes the ac- 
tual compensation of the key 
executives in hundreds of com- 
panies and by industries, but it 
also makes available to manage- 
ments various modern methods of 
executive job evaluation, incen- 
tives, and compensation which 
help managements to keep on top 
of this problem. 


It hes also been my privilege 
to see one or two surveys which 
have been made particularly in 
the electric utility industry. If 
any electric utility management 
is not studying such surveys as 
these, it might be well to do so. 
This is a problem with which we 
cannot procrastinate in any busi- 
ness or industry. 


This has been rather a long and 
searching analysis, but I don’t 
know of any other way to ap- 
proach an important problem of 
this kind without determining the 
need, and I don’t know how to 
determine the need without fac- 
ing fundamental issues. All I have 
tried to do is to suggest questions 
that each individual management 
can ask itself to determine the 
extent of its own needs in rela- 
tion to increasing the competency 
of its management organization. 

Suppose, after you have an- 
swered these questions, you feel 
you are not doing enough in order 
that you may have the kind of 
management you would like to 
have? On the other hand, possibly 
you would like some suggestions 
against which you can check what 
you are now doing in order to 
help you in determining its ade- 
quacy. With this in mind, may I 
suggest some things that manage- 
ments might do in order that they 
may manage to have good man- 
agement. 


What Management Is 


First, let us consider what 
management is. Management is an 
activity in itself unlike any other 
activity. It requires particular 
quaiifications and preparation. It 
is the responsibility for getting 
things done through the efforts 
of other people. 
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Assured Growth! 


Something akin to righteous in- 
dignation rises within me when I 





What Good Management Is hear it assumed that profit is un- 


Good or sound management is desirable, that the making of it is 
that which is continually increas- Sinful, and that the fact that some 
ing its competency to do the man- 
agement job. It understands the itably than another au In the 
true nature and responsibilities @Steblishes him asa crook. why 4 
of management; carefully and con- Public mind, profit has tend 
sciously selects and develops 
members of the management team '@"king high in the dictionary of 
in line with required qualifica- 4 
tions and preparation; is guided 8°8¥e and the radical; a 
in its actions by the firm belief 
that the product and services it 
offers are means whereby the 
company’s employees may render 
a genuine service to society with 
deep personal satisfactions. It is 
a management which makes con- 
tinuing profits over a long period 
of time. 


individual can operate more prof- 


e a term of approbrium, 
epithets employed by the dema- 


corporation is considered by some 
to be an organization that follows 
undesirable practices. 

But, the mere fact that Hitler 
used Wagnerian music to symbol- 
ize the “esthetic” side of the New 
Order is no reason why we should 
consign to the scrap heap some of 
the foremost works of musical 
literature. If a symbol has been 
abused, we must learn to look be- 
yor. 1, to tne abuse itself. 

So it is with profit. The free- 


Continued on page 36 


What Profit Is 
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Yafyoy ix OKLAHOMA 


Before you decide on your new location — see what 

Oklahoma offers! 

. the climate is mild. People like living in Okla- 
homa and soon call it “home.” We have clean 
cities, fine schools, good fishing and vacation 
spots. 


. . we have a way of doing business and getting 
along with people that promotes harmonious 
industrial relations. 


. . there’s a wide choice of locations in large or 
small towns. 


. abundant natural resources and transportation, 


. and there’s plenty of dependable, low-cost 
electric power, fuel oil, natural gas, coal and 
water. 


There’s a lot more to the Oklahoma story, so it 
will be to your advantage to write us for further 
information. There’s no obligation. We'll welcome 


TOLEDO EDISON serves one of the nation’s finest areas—2500 
square miles in Northwestern Ohio with more than half a million 
population. Prosperous industrial cities, enterprising towns, and 
fertile farm land centering upon Toledo, one of the largest lake 
ports and railroad shipping points. Sixty per cent of the U. S. 
population, its principal suppliers and major markets are within 
500 miles of this area. These advantages go far in assuring the 
continued growth of the utility supplying vital electric power. 


We invite you tosend for a copy of our 1951 
Annual Report and our Area Development Booklet. 


THE TOLEDO EDISON Co. 
Toledo 4, Ohio 





your inquiry. Write us for the story of a happy 
worker in Oklahoma: Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma, General Offices: Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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dom to make profit implies also 
the freedom to make it unfairly 
or to make it on products and 
services which, by many stand- 
ards, are undesirable. This is in- 
herent in the nature of freedom. 
With the freedom to do right, 
there must co-exist the freedom 
to do wrong. Society, however, 
has a slow, certain way of deal- 
ing with those who are dishonest, 
ruthless, unfair, and who dispense 
what society considers harmful. 
While it must be recognized that 
profits have at times been made 
in the past by exploitation and by 
anything but fair and acceptable 
management, the fact is that we 
are approaching the end of that 
era. 

If a company receives more for 
the goods and services which it 
produces and distributes than it 
has to disburse for the products 
and services which it purchases, 
then that company is said to make 

profit. If it continues to make 

ch a profit over a long period 
of time, it may generally be in- 
ferred that society has placed the 
stamp of approval on the quality 
and methods of its products and 
services, and as a corollary that 
the management of that company 
is sound and capable. 

When the term “profit” is used 
te mean the real value of the 
services rendered to others over 
and above the value of the serv- 
ices received from others, the 
basic and major purpose of man- 
agement is to make profit. 

The overall profit made by a 
company is merely the sum total 
of the individual efforts of its 
many employees. The greater the 
number of individuals in the or- 
ganization who produce more than 
they consume, the greater the 



































































































































Good Management in the 


Utility Industry 


profit of the company and of the 
individual employees themselves. 
Thus, the fundamental job. of 
management is to increase the 
value of the contribution of each 
member of the organization—i.e., 
to increase their productivity. 
We have learned that produc- 
tivity can be raised most effec- 
tively and most consistently when 
the methods used inspire the will 
and the desire to work and when 
the rewards are shared with all 
who contribute to the overall ob- 
jective. In other words, the time 
has arrived or is very close at 
hand when the management which 
hopes to operate at a profit will 
do so only by empleying those 
methods which inspire each and 
every worker to do his part. 


Managing Management 


Management that is competent, 
management that is continually 
increasing its compentency in line 
with the growing requirements 
and complexities of the executive 
job, management that is providing 
an adequate reserve of qualified 
and trained successors, does not 
just happen. An organization has 
to manage its affairs in such a 
way that specific provision is 
made, plans and programs estab- 
lished, so that the kind of man- 
agement situation which we are 
discussing exists. Such a manage- 
ment can be planned and it can 
be reasonably well assured with 
conscious and continuous effort. 
It can, however, no longer be left 
to chance. 


A Management Program for 
Good Management 
Here are measures which a 
management can take which will 
certainly contribute to increasing 































































































Bat this much is certain: 





























civilian demands for electric 





























a little over ten years ago. 












































the System serves. 

































































to produce for peace and defense 


there’s twice as much Power 


on ARE) lines 


Nobody really knows right now how much of America’s 
capacity to produce will be devoted to civilian goods in 
the months ahead, and how much to the materiel of war. 


The companies of the American Gas and Electric System 
are in better shape than ever to meet both military and 


power. 


Today—thanks to new plants and additions to older ones— 
our customers have more than twice as much electricity 
available to them as there was at the time of Pearl Harbor, 


And in 1952 another 150,000 kilowatts is coming on the 
line, still another 800,000 come on in 53, and 200,000 more 
the year following. That will bring the System’s total 
capacity to 4,019,000 kilowatts by the summer of 1954. 
And if more is needed it will be forthcoming. 


Such is the reassuring power picture in the seven-state area 


American Gas and Electric Company 


and its operating subsidiaries 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 


_ Central Ohio Light & Power Company 
» Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 


Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
The Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


® formance in their current jobs 
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the effectiveness of present man- 
agement, to preparing manage- 
ment people for the assumption of 
greater responsibility, and to de- 
veloping potential managers for 
their first supervisory obligations: 

(1) Reduce to writing a clear- 
cut, comprehensive statement of 
why the company is in business— 
what its purpose is. In arriving 
at this statement of company pur- 
pose, clarification of the basic 
business philosophy of the institu- 
tion is inevitable. It is obviously 
difficult for any group of people 
to formulate a written statement 
of purpose, which is to become an 
open document, without arriving 
at a relatively high purpose. 

(2) Reduce to writing an official 
company statement of the nature 
of management and its responsi- 
bilities, and include in this the 
recognition that management is 
a specific activity requiring cer- 
tain basic attitudes, qualifications, 
and preparation. 

To some, it may seem strange 
that this is a requirement. They 
may assume that this is recognized 
throughout the company without 
putting it into writing. That, how- 
ever, is seldom the case. If a man- 
agement really has as a basic 
policy the belief that management 
requires certain qualifications and 
certain preparation, then that 
makes it perfectly clear that the 
time and the means for identifying 
these qualifications, on the part 
of the individuals, and for provid- 
ing the preparation that is needed, 
must be made available. 

Taking a careful inventory of 
the qualifications, needs, and 
compensation of present and po- 
tential executives takes consider- 
able time and effort. The correct 
answers cannot be arrived at in 
incidental conversations. It is 
rather significant that the apprai- 
sal of an individual as to his com- 
petency to fill a certain position 
is quite different when the posi- 
tion is open than when it is not. 
Further than that, the education 
and training of management 
means, to some extent, time away 
trom the job. If time so invested 
does not bring a greater return 
as a result, then the media used 
should be questioned. 

If it is perfectly clear through- 
out all levels of a management 
team that adequate qualifications 
and preparation are required, then 
a lot of the present reticence on 
the part of some to do what is 
necessary would be reduced. 

(3) Establish a current and 
effective means for appraising the 
caliber of overall management, of 
individual members of the man- 
agement team, and of potential 
managers. 


There are many systems of 
executive appraisal and inventory 
being used today. They vary 
greatly in their effectiveness. Be- 
fore any management adopts an 
approach to this problem of for- 
mal appraisal, a very careful study 
should be made as to how best 
it should be done. There is no one 
system which meets the needs of 
all companies. One should study 
those that are available and then 
tailor-make their own system. 


There are very successful pro- 
grams of executive appraisal in 
some electric utility companies. 
They have been in operation long 
enough to have been reasonably 
well established as_ successful. 
There is adequate evidence of 
their effectiveness and benefits. 
I regret that time does not permit 
detailing one or two of them, but 
they are available to those who 
indicate an interest to know more 
about them. 


(4) Put into effect a management 
development program, which is 
clearly spelled out in all the de- 
tails of objective, procedure, and 
responsibility, which will: develop 
the kind of management climate 
in which good management and 
competent managers can flourish; 
carefully select, educate, and train 
prospective managers; develop 
present managers for better per- 


and for the assumption of greater 
responsibilities; provide adequate 
executive incentive and compen- 
sation. 


Here again is a very broad sub- 
ject about which there is much 
to be known. Programs of man- 
agement development are not a 
recent innovation in American 
business and industry, but interest 
in them and adoption of such pro- 
grams has spread with an intensity 
unequaled by any other manage- 
ment activity since World War II. 

There is a wealth of experience 
available in the field of manage- 
ment development, There are 
also adequate means for discover- 
ing what this experience and 
knowledge is. There are peo- 
ple in many companies who are 
devoting their full time to this 
activity and who are free and 
willing to make their experience 
available to others. 


American management is liter- 
ally going back to school. A year 
ago, it was my privilege to com- 
plete a study on management ed- 
ucation for presentation at the 
Ninth International Management 
Congress in Brussels, Belgium. 
The work being done in this area 
by our universities and colleges, 
by the companies themselves, by 
professional associations, and by 
management consultants is nothing 
short of phenomenal. It is im- 
possible for anyone engaged in 
this activity to keep up with the 
demands for help from American 
management. 


There is a continually increasing 
number of executives being ap- 
pointed full time to this work 
within their own companies. They 
are constantly increasing their 
own knowledge and expertness. 
They are exchanging experience 
openly and freely. If you do not 
know what you need to know 
about what is going on in this 
kind of work, that too is available 
upon request. 

(5) Become well acquainted 
with, and make full use of, all 
the means—both within and out- 
side the company—for broadening 
the viewpoints of the manage- 
ment team, for helping executives 
acquire an awareness of the local, 
national, and international forces 
that are influencing their deci- 
sions and activities; for acquiring 
the skills of management; and for 
developing competence in the use 
of the tools of management. 


Every time it is my privilege 
to meet with a group of top ex- 
ecutives for the purpose of dis- 
cussing what they consider to be 
the greatest needs of their -man- 
agement people, there seems to 
be unanimity that a_i greater 
awareness of what is going on 
about us is necesary. We become 
so involved in our own jobs with- 
in our own company that we do 
not see what is going on about 
us. It is absolutely necessary that 
conscious effort is made to do 
those things which keep execu- 
tive people well informed over 
and beyond their own particular 
jobs, companies, and communities. 


(6) Set up formal and continu- 
ing research projects in manage- 
ment attitudes and techniques 
and in specific fields of human 
relations. In doing so, establish 
a favorable ratio of expenditures 
to the funds expended for other 
types of research. 


If it were possible to determine 
the total amount of money spent 
annually for product research and 
development and that which is 
spent for human research and de- 
velopment, it is quite possible we 
all would be rather shocked. We 
would be particularly concerned 
if we fully realized the far greater 
potential return for dollars spent 
in finding out what motivates 
people and how they can be in- 
fluenced to put forth their greatest 
effort in organizations such as 
business and industry. We haven’t 
begun to tap the creativeness and 
productiveness of human, mental, 
and physical effort. It seems in- 
credible that any company can 





consider its future as safe when 


it dees not put a proper amount 
of time and money into human 


research. 
Summary 

In this presentation, it has been 
my attempt to point out that man- 
agement is an activity in itself 
and that competence in it requires 
certain qualifications and prepara- 
tion; that competent management 
which cam meet the competitive 
and unlimited markets ahead will 
not just happen; that it is possible 
to have skilled management and 
adequate management reserves in 
an electric utility industry or, for 
that matter, in any other industry 
by the adoption of certain basic 
policies and programs. It has fur- 
ther been my effort, by the pres- 
entation of certain fundamental 
questions, to help determine the 
need for any specific effort on 
our part to do anything about 
the caliber of the management 
team. If this presentation has done 
nothing more than to inspire fur- 
ther inquiry and interest, then it 
has attained its purpose. It cer- 
tainly has not been my intention 
to supply all the answers. Actu- 
ally, that is beyond the compe- 
tency of any human being, but 
there is much room for valuable 
research in this kind of endeavor. 


Paul G. Kimball Co. 
Formed in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul C. Kim- 
ball announces the formation of 
Paul C. Kimball & Co., at 209 
South LaSalle Street, to conduct 
a general 
securities 
business and 
to engage in 
the under- 
writing and 
distribution of 
securities and 
in private 
placements. 

Mr. Kimball 
is well known 
in the seeuri- 
ties business 
and brings to 
the new firm 
a wide and 
diversified 
background. He was formerly 
syndicate manager for Sills, Fair- 
man & Harris and handled the 
underwriting and distribution of 
securities for many prominent 
companies. Previously, he was 
with Van Grant & Co., investment 
bankers, Detroit, and R. H. Macy, 
New York department store. 


Mr. Kimball is a director of 
Standard Factors Corporation, 
Federal Manufacturing and En- 
gineering Corporation, and Beth- 
lehem Foundry and Machine Co. 
He is director and Treasurer of 
Ampco Metals Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Kimball. is a graduate of 
the University of Utah, where he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
and received a Rhodes scholar- 
ship. 


With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to Taz Prnanciat CHronicie) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—John 
P. Slemo has been added to the 
staff of Daniel Reeves & Co., 398 
South Beverly Drive, members of 
the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Ben- 
jamin E. Ambrose is with Waddell 
& Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


Two With Walston Co. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


FRESNO, Calif. — Raymond S. 
Whitmore and Ethan Bernstein 
have been added to the staff of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
1157 Fulton Street... Both were 
previously with Davies & Co. 





Paul C. Kimball 
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NEws ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 


| AND BANKERS 





Guaranty Trust Cempany of 
New York announced on June 6 
the reelection of Charles E. Wil- 
son as a director. Mr. Wilson 
served on the bank’s beard during 
two previous periods. He was a 
director for three years prior to 
World War I, resigning in 1942 
to become Vice-Chairman of the 
War Production Board. He re- 
turned to the Guaranty board in 
September, 1944, and served six 
years until his appointment in 
1950 as Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. — 

Announcement is also made that 
the Board of Directors of Guar- 

anty Trust Company declared on 
. June 4 a quarterly dividend of 
$3.50 per share on the capital 
stock of the company for the quar- 
ter ending June 30, payable on 
July 15 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 13. 
The previous payment was $3 on 
April 15. a iy 


The election of Walter V. Keel- 
ing as an Assistant Treasurer of 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New Yerk has been an- 
nounced by James G. Biaine, Pres- 
ident. Mr. Keeling was formerly 
with the Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
York and more recently with the 
Bankers Trust Company. He will 
be head of the Marine Midland’s 
Credit Department. Others ap- 

inted at this time at the Marine 

idland Trust Company included 
Herman J. Allhusen, Midtown Of- 
fice; and Robert B. Decker, Comp- 
troller’s “Department, Assistant 
Treasurers; and Russell S. Carri- 
gan, Trust Department, Assistant 
Secretary. are Te 


Sr. Pelayo Garcia Olay, Consul 
General of Spain in New York, 
was guest of honor at a small re- 
ception, on June 6, to mark the 
opening of an exhibit of Spanish 
products, services and transporta- 
tion facilities in the 15 Rockefeller 
Center display windows of Co- 
lonial Trust Company at Avenue 
of the Americas and 48th Street, 
New York. The exhibit is spon- 
sored by the Commercial Office of 
the Spanish Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Sr. Garcia Olay 
represented the Ambassador of 
Spain, Jose Felix de Lequerica. 
Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
Colonial Trust Company and host 
at the reception, stated that the 
display had been arranged as a 
tribute to the bank’s correspon- 
dence in Spain and as a means of 
focusing attention on the eco- 
nomic and strategic desirability of 
increased two-way trade between 
the United States and Spain. The 
exhibit is the outgrowth of a re- 
cent trip to Spain by Mario Diez, 
Vice-President in charge of the 
bank’s International Division. 
* * . 


As a result of the sale of $52,000 
of new stock, the National City 
Bank of Long Beach, N. Y., has 
increased its capital from $260,000 
to $312,000. The enlarged capital 
became effective May 16. 

a = + 

Robert J. Kiesling, President of 
the Camden Trust Company of 
Camden, N. J., has announced that 
a special meeting of stockholders 
will be held on June 18 to act upon 
a recommendation of the board of 
directors with reference to an in- 
crease in common capital stock 
through the sale of additional 
common, the proceeds of which 
will be used to retire 250,000 
shares of preferred stock at the 
retirement price of $10 a share 
plus accrued dividends. Under the 
proposal, it is stated, the stock 
will be increased to $2,500,000, 


from $1,875,000 through the sale 
of 125,000 new shares. Rights to 
purchase the new stock at $20 a 
share will be issued to common 
holders on a basis of one share 
for each three owned. 

* - ” 


In commemoration of its 50th 
anniversary, the West Side Trust 
of Newark, N. J., has issued a 
booklet incident to the occasion. 
It is noted that the West Side 
Trust Company commenced busi- 
ness June 2, 1902, and “its name 
was chosen because of the fact 
that the section of Newark west 
of Broad Street and extending to 
the limits of the city was known 
as “The West Side,” and that name 
is likewise carried by a park, and 
businesses located in that terri- 
tory. The bank also has three 
other offices in the city. From the 
booklet we also quote: 


“Historically, the South Side 
Office of West Side Trust Com- 
pany was originally the South 
Side National Bank and Trust 
Company, and the Peoples Office 
was originally the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank. Both banks were 
organized by West Side Trust 
Company, and all three banks had 
the same Presidents, and were 
merged with West Side Trust 
Company in .1934. Previously the 
business of the Padula State Bank 
had been merged with the Peo- 
ples National Bank. The Haw- 
thorne Avenue Office had origi- 
nally been organized as the Haw- 
thorne Avenue Trust Company, 
and had merged with West Side 
Trust Company in 1929.” 

Joseph Goetz was President of 
the West Side Trust Co. when it 
began business; he was succeeded 
by Frederick W. Paul, who served 
in the Presidency from 1905 until 
1909. Mr. Paul declined reelec- 
tion as President in 1909, and was 
again elected a Vice-President, 
serving in that capacity until 1944. 
As President, he was succeeded 
in 1909 by Meyer Kussy, the latter 
holding the office until 1928, when 
he was succeeded by Ray E. May- 
ham. Mr. Mayham had been 
elected Comptroller of the com- 
pany in 1920, and became assist- 
ant to Mr. Kussy. He was elected 
a director in 1922, Vice-President 
in 1924, holding that post until his 
election as President in 1928. Since 
1942 he has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board and President, 
and is now the senior director in 
years of service. He is also the 
dean of Newark bank Presidents 
and the senior member of the 
Clearing House Committee. 

* us * 


An addition of $100,000 to the 
capital of the First National Bank 
of Sayerville, N. J., has increased 
it from $100,000 to $200,000; part 
of the addition was brought about 
by a stock dividend of $50,000, 
while the further $50,000 resulted 
from the sale of new stock. The 
enlarged capital became effective 
May 29. 

* * 

As of May 29 the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Towanda, Pa., in- 
creased its capital from $150,000 
to $300,000 by a stock dividend of 
$150,000. 


% % %* 


On May 31 announcements was 
made by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
that as of May 26 the Wilmington 
Trust Company of Wilmington, 
Del., a state member, and the 
Farmers Trust Company of New- 
ark, Del., an insured non-member, 
merged under the charter and title 
of Wilmington Trust Company. A 
branch was established in the for- 
mer location of Farmers Trust 
Company of Newark, 


Four officers of The Bank of 
Virginia were promoted and two 
new Assistant Cashiers were elect- 
ed by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the meeting held June 6 
at the bank’s 8th and Main Streets 
office in Richmond, Va. Aubrey V. 
Kidd was advanced from Cashier 
to Vice-President. William  T. 
Gordon and Lewis P. Thomas were 
promoted to Vice-President and 
William L. Tiller to Assistant 
Vice-President. Charles R. Bur- 
nett, Jr., and Walter C. Edwards, 
Jr., were elected Assistant Cash- 
iers. Mr. Kidd was made Assist- 
ant Vice-President Jan. 19, 1945, 
Comptroller on Oct. 1, 1946, and 
Cashier on Jan. 10, 1947. ce 
Jan. 1, 1950, he has been Secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors 
and of the Executive Committee. 
He holds a Certified Public Ac- 
countant’s certificate dating from 
1930. Mr. Gordon, who joined the 
bank on May 1, 1936, was on ac- 
tive duty with the Navy from 
1942-45. With his return to the 
bank, he was elected an Assistant 
Cashier in 1945 and an Assistant 
Vice-President in December, 1949. 
Mr. Thomas joined the bank’s staff 
upon graduation from Roanoke 
College in 1937. From August, 
1942, to December, 1945, he was 
on active service with the Armed 
Forces. He was named an Assist- 
ant Cashier in 1945 and an Assist- 
ant Vice-President in August, 
1949. Mr. Tiller joined the bank 
on Dec. 7, 1937. After work in 
various departments, he was on 
active duty with the Armed Forces 
from Oct. 10, 1942, to March 1, 
1946. Since then he has served 
in various posts, becoming an As- 
sistant Cashier in December, 1949. 

Mr. Burnett, on active duty as 
a naval officer from 1941-45, 
worked for three years with the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, then for Flight 
Research Engineering Corporation. 
He joined the Bank of Virginia in 


April, 1949, working as a com- 
mercial loan interviewer until 
January of this year; he has since 
been in the Commercial Develop- 
ment Department. Mr. Edwards 
joined the staff of the bank in 
January, 1950, serving since as 
manager of the Sales Finance De- 
partment at the West Broad Street 
bank. 


The directors of the American 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, at their June 11 
meeting transferred $1,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus, 
bringing total capital and surplus 
to $10,000,000, exclusive of un- 
divided profits and reserves. 
“Chicago’s continuing growth in 


industry and commerce requires th 


expanding banking facilities, and 
the latest increase in the Ameri- 
can National’s capital structure 
will place it in a better position 
than ever before to contribute 
to Chicago’s and the middle west’s 
progress,” Robert E. Straus, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the 
bank, said. When the bank moved 
to its present location at La Salle 
and Washington Streets on Dec. 4, 
1933, its capital was $1,000,000, 
surplus was $250,000 and the bank 
occupied four floors. Capital now 
stands at $4,000,000, surplus at 
$6,000,900, and eight floors are oc- 
cupied. All of this increase it is 
stated came from earnings with 
the exception of $1,000,000 from 
the sale of additional stock. De- 
posits of the bank when it moved 
to Las Salle Street totaled $15,- 
000,000. As of June 11, 1952, de- 


posits totaled over $255,000,000. : 


The American National is now a 


correspondent for other banks in 


29 states. 


Executives of the American Na- 
tional are active in banking and 
other professional societies and in 
education. Kenneth R. Wells, 
Vice-President in charge of the 
industrial loaning division, is the 
newly elected President of the in- 


stallment lending division of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, and 
Allen P. Stults, Vice-President in 
the commercial loaning division is 
the new President of the Chicago 
chapter of Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. A. M. Strong, Vice-President 


in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment is President of the Import- 
ers Association, Inc., of Chicago, 
and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the international 
trade section of the Illinois Manu- 
Louis W. 
Fischer, Vice-President in charge 
of the probate and personal trust 
division, is immediate past Presi- 
dent of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago and a past 


facturers Association. 
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President of the Chicago Life In- 
surance and Trust Council. 
a * * 

The sale of new stock to the 
amount of $100,000 and a 
dividend of $100,000, have 
to increase the capital of 
National Bank in Big 
Texas, from $200,000 to 
e new capital having 
effective as of May 23. 


Robt. Millonzi Will 
Resume Private Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Robert 
I, Millonzi has tendered his resig- 
nation as a member of the Secu— 
rities and Exchange Commission 
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Robert I. Millonzi 


head of the New York Curb 
change. No successor has 
nominated for Mr, Millonzi as 


Joins Bennett Staff 


(Special to Tue Prvanwciuat Cuaonicee) 


if 


Bennett & 
Boulevard. 


C. A. Botzum Adds 


(Special to Tue Prvanciat. Cmronicim) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—James 
E. Keogh is now with C. A. 


Botzum Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 
(Special to Tue Fivancra Curonwicix) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Jay B. 
Cook has become affiliated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. He was formerly 
with J. Barth & Co. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


| Telephone 
Gas 
Electric (1) 
| Water 


Operating expenses and taxes 


Other income (net) 


Net earnings 


Interest and other income deductions (net) 


Net income 


Net operating income_______-----~~-~ 


and Subsidiary Companies Consolidated 


12 Months Ended March 31 





Operating revenues— 




















1952 1951 
PEO RE ae $12,220,000 $10,448,000 | 
Zc tanp oe Are bepl% 9,647,000 7,953,000 | 
Bihari hc rm calc 922,000 1,003,000 | 
sishishpiphtictthanletlaaitingall 33,000 31,000 | 
Peotone csi $22,822,000 $19,435,000 
mest Se 19,917,000 16,857,000 
$ 2,905,000 $ 2,578,000 
PMO OS ici 40,000 61,000 
Jina ee $ 2,945,000 $ 2,639,000 
1,432,000 1,158,000 





Dividends on preferred stock of Central 


Electric & Gas Company-____-_------~-- 


$ 1,513,000 





$ 1,481,000 








Balance for common stock of Central 


Electric & Gas Company (2) 


Earnings per share 


outstanding March 3, 1952 (2) 





205,000 217,000 
Wee er $ 1,308,000 $ 1,264,000 

on 1,260,060 shares 
RR Cal $1.03 $1.00 


Notes—1. Certain electric properties were sold in April, 1951. 


i 1 of 1950, the Company’s principal supplier of natural gas 
a a. oni “ mee Setoalenn aaelkian Wigher rates for gas sold to its customers, 
Company. The Company has been pa 
rates in full, subject to refund to the extent that such increases may not 


plications with Federal Power Com 
including Central Electric & Gas 


has filed several ap- 


ing these hig er 
e finally allowed. 
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Canadian 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY 


Just how much capital invest- 

ment there has been in Canada in 
last quarter century may never be 
correctly determined, but a wealth 
of source material in this connec- 
tion has recently been made avail- 
able through the publication of a 
detailed study, entitled “Private 
and Public Investment in Canada, 
1926-1951” published by Canada’s 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce under the direction of O. J. 
Firestone. On the basis of the data 
contained in this publication, the 
May issue of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce’s “Commercial Let- 
ter” furnishes some interesting 
and informative material, indicat- 
ing the rapidly growing volume of 
both domestic and foreign funds 
that have been applied to build up 
the Dominion’s resources and pro- 
ductive capacity. According to the 
“Commercial Letter”: 
4’ “Canada has made prodigious 
strides within the past 25 years to 
emerge from an essentially agri- 
cultural into an industrial-agri- 
cultural economy. It is with the 
capital aspects of this development 
that this ‘Letter’ is concerned. 


“The past 12 years have wit- 
nessed two major and outstand- 
ingly successful adjustments by, 
and in, Canadian industry. The 
first. converted an economy rela- 
tively unprepared for war into one 
of the free world’s main sources of 
materiel. The second, the transi- 
tion from war to peace, was made 
under conditions which in some 
respects were even more complex. 
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with Canadian indus- 
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Securities 


The third adjustment, involving 
problems common to the two pre- 
ceding periods, has now been em- 
marked upon, and since some re- 
channeling of investment funds 
has already occurred as a result, 
it is of interest to examine the 
course of investment in the two 
preceding periods. 

“Rapid expansion of productive 
capacity, particularly in manufac- 
turing, marked the war years 
1939-1944. Existing industries 
were greatly enlarged, new indus- 
tries such as artificial rubber, 
magnesium and roller bearings 
were created, and certain others, 
such as aircraft, which were on a 
small seale before the war were so 
greatly expanded as to constitute 
practically new industries. In ad- 
dition, great advances were made 
along technological lines. The re- 
sult was that, at the peak of war- 
time activity, production was 
double the pre-war(1933-39)aver- 
age. An abundarce of natural re- 
sources, the initiative and skill of 
those charged with the task, and 
the aid and direction provided by 
the government all contributed to 
this achievement, but, as always, 
capital investment funds were a 
determining and _ indispensable 
faetor. 


“Between the outbreak of war 
and V-J Day new investment by 
business in plant, machinery and 
equipment is estimated to have 
exceeded $4.5 billion, of which 
$3.3 billion was for direct war 
purposes. A substantial part of the 
latter was financed by the gov- 
ernment, which expended $754 
nillion on industrial plant ex- 
Xansion, of which about three- 
quarters was on wholly-owned 
Crown companies and the balance 
»n equipment installed, on a rent- 
u or loan basis, in privately- 
»wned plants. It is estimated that, 
in addition. over $500 million was 
vrivately invested in war-time 
projects as a result of special tax 
credits and allowances for depre- 
ciation and depletion, and a simi- 
lar amount for tooling costs and 
related expenditures was made 
chargeable to current expenses. 


Canadian industry entered the 
past-war period with greatly ex- 
nanded plant and efficiency, an 
increased labor force, improved 
working conditions, and greatly 
diversiifed skills. The peacetime 
use of this increased capacity 
yosed certain problems, however. 
Data collected in connection with 
a numerically small but produc- 
tively important section of indus- 
try that had been engaged on war 
»~roduction indicated that the es- 
tablishments involved fell into 
three main classes: (1) plants re- 
quiring modernization, expansion 
and minor adjustments to peace- 
time production, and which con- 
stituted 56% of the total; (2) 


plants requiring conversion in- 
volving major adjustments (39%); 
(3) those not usable, including 
those dismantled and kept in re- 
serve (5%). 

“All told, about $2.2 billion 
worth of the $3.3 billion of capital 
expenditure on war-time pro- 
duction was readily adjustable to 


peace-time use, and in the major- 
ity of industries at least two- 
thirds of their war-time-acquired 
equipment had peace-time utility. 
War-time expansion, had, there- 
fore, created the equipment for 
peace-time production nearly two- 
thirds greater than pre-war. 

“The effective application of 
this productive capacity was, how- 
ever, contingent on a number of 
factors, chief of which was the in- 
vestment involved in the neces- 
sary conversion outlined above. 
In order to speed up and gener- 
ally facilitate this adjustment, 
certain fiscal incentives were of- 
fered, including the provision (ac- 
tually effective late in 1944) for 
accelerated depreciation on indus- 
trial investment designed to aid 
the reconversion, modernization 
and expansion of Canadian indus- 
try in the transition period. This 
last was intended to encourage 
industrial growth, which might 
have been inhibited by the fear of 
a postwar depression. Only indus- 
trial investment of the most urgent 
type was provided for. However, 
the rate of investment and the 
improvement in production were 
such that the issuance of certifi- 
cates under the provision was dis- 
continued at the ciose of the 1947 
fiscal year, up to which time $1.4 
billion had been approved. 

“In a period of ‘normal’ condi- 
tions, expanding capital invest- 
ment presupposes an optimistic 
appraisal of the economic outlook 
on the part of both the business< 
man, who invests to increase or 
improve his production, and the 
consumer, who seeks to enlarge 
his pattern of consumption and 
particularly his store of durable 
goods. While the consumer’s op- 
timism is often a reflection of the 
producer’s (though it may be 
argued in-some instances that po- 
tential demand encourages indus- 
trial expansion) he may have 
other, and even more urgent, rea- 
sons for investing in durable 
goods, particularly under condi- 
tions such as have existed during 
the past six years of high family 
formation. Public (government) 
investment ought to complement 
private investment, under the fis- 
cal policy laid down in 1945; the- 
oretically at least, that is to say, it 
should vary inversely with the 
volume of private investment so 
that the aggregate is relatively 
stable, a condition now deemed 
essential for ‘normal’ times. (Obvi- 
ously, various constructions may 
be placed upon ‘normal.’ To a 
large section of the population, 
whose lifetime has coincided with 
a period of two world wars, two 
postwar periods of adjustment 
and a major depression lasting the 
greater part of a decade, instabil- 
ity becomes the norm and even 
relative stability something to be 
aimed at but not likely to be 
achieved within one’s lifetime.) 

“During the postwar period of 
heavy investment there existed 
not only this desire on the part of 


both business and individuals to 
expand their stores of goods, but 
also certain other factors favor- 
able to a high level of investment. 
These were mainly the abundance 
of wartime savings, much of which 
was available for investment, rela- 
tively cheap money and consid- 
erable encouragment from gov- 
ernment authorities.” 


NEW INVESTMENT IN CANADA ($ million) 


Housing 
Private and 

Public 
|| Pee 212 
 —ae 247 
RMR 76 
|: 175 
ee 200 
223 
RE 286 
ER aa 413 
lS PE 540 
REISS 668 
ERE 776 
ee 845 
sx oh ata Steet 840 


Total New Investment Repair and 
Private Public Maintenance 
747 170 498 
1,176 342 603 
217 110 353 
579 249 506 
726 322 580 
899 643 759 
922 362 989 
1,286 417 1,080 
1,941 548 1,244 
2.372 803 1,461 
2,559 943 1,540 
2,830 993 1,638 
3,373 1,208 1,870 
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As We See It 


ingly intelligent man, and a man whe often has the cour- 

age to take obviously needed stands on questions which 

usually frighten the professional politician out of his wits. ’ 
Yet, to speak with the utmost candor, there is a good deal 

in the Taft. political credo which must either be labeled - 
“me-too-ism”’ or else set down as so vague and uncertain 

as to offer nothing in the nature of a guarantee of a full 

rejection of the basic philosophy of the New Deal and the 

Fair Deal. 

The General! 


This brings us to General Eisenhower, who is the 
Republican candidate most in the public eye at the mo- 
ment. What is the thoughtful man to-think of this soldier- 
reeently-become-civilian candidate fer the highest office 
of the land? Obviously, the prudent man will insist upon 
waiting for more information than can be drawn from a 
short week or two of observation. The Genera! has always 
been known as a man of personal charm, of engaging 
frankness, and as one gifted with the knack of working 
with people. Without these, he could never have accom- 
plished:the tasks that stand to his credit in World War II. 
The question in most men’s minds concerns rather his 
grasp of the larger affairs of the country and of the world, 
and his willingness and his ability to apply plain ordinary ~ 
common sense to the multitude of varied problems which 
always crowd:a President’s desk. 


The General has, so it seems to us, during the past 
week or two in formal address and interview laid a basis 
for further elucidation which, if it faithfully follows out 
and implements what has so far been said, ought to go 
far toward establishing the candidate as a statesman. Of 
course, he has often been speaking in generalities which 
could mean much or little. At other times he has come 
up with a refreshing “I don’t know.” His frankness further 
in saying that he should have to inform himself, obtain 
the best advice available, or think over some of the issues 
put to him are all on the credit side of the ledger. We 
should be inclined to say that much more than this could 
hardly be expected of the candidate at this point. We. 
shall certainly follow with great interest such amplifying 
utterances as he makes during the next month or two— - 
and; of course, longer than that. should he become the 
Republican nominee—and we are sure that other thought- 
ful citizens of the United States will do likewise. 


Meanwhile, it would appear that the General has 
pointed clearly and wisely to a number of issues which 
must be resolved if we are to survive and prosper in the 
years ahead, a number of conditions and dangers which 
must be overcome without delay. We believe that the 
reader who carefully studies the first “political speech” 
of candidate Eisenhower in Abilene will find a good deal 
to reward him. He will discover, or so it seems to us, a 
number of implications which if fully developed and made 
explicit in the weeks to come will be quite heartening. 
Take this passage, for example: 


‘“ .. We see an increasing trend toward unreasonable 
antagonism between economic elements of our own coun- 
try—an indulgence in the fantastic notion that any major 
part of our society can long prosper unless the whole en- 
joys. prosperity. 

“This is a danger that is far easier to intensify than 
to reduce by depending exclusively upon legislation. Un- 
less all of us are prepared to apply responsible citizenship 
to our problems, the alternative is resort to masses of 
punitive laws. Such a process will be costly, futile, and 
stupid; if long pursued it can end only’ in regimentation 
of all workers and bureaucratic control of all means of 
production. 


“The settlement of disputes and grievances requires 
—together, of course, with simple and clear legal processes 
—a climate of goodwill, an appreciation of good citizen- 
ship and responsible concern for all the people—and— 
most important — public confidence in the fairness and 
impartiality of appointed agents and agencies. 

“More benefit for America is to be found in an ounce 
of real leadership and honest speech than in a ton of law : 
that fails to reflect the considered will of the vast ma- 
jority.” 

If the General means what he appears to be saying 
in these sentences, he has come fairly close to laying his 
finger on the basic cause of so much of the unrest of the 
day and of the labor troubles which are so constantly 
plaguing us—the eternal playing up to the supposedly 
vote-controlling labor leaders, the recurrent abuse of busi- 
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nessmen, the scorn of virtually all success, and the general 
lack of veal public leadership and honest speech. 


An Economy-Minded Soldier? 


Then there are certain refreshing observations about 
public waste—including, we are happy to observe, waste 
by the armed services. Closely related are the comments 
about the tendency to try to do so much by governmental 
action. Again quoting the General: 

“In a world threatened by war, a great portion of 
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these [government expenditures] is inescapable, else we 
would stand helpless before the threat that hovers over 
the free world. But because necessary expenditures are 
so great, it becomes doubly necessary to see that waste, 
duplication, and extravagance are eliminated. 

‘These are the engines which propel the budget from 
a reasonable ceiling to a fantastic height. They must be 
eliminated. In particular, our entire arms program must 
be under constant scrutiny that not one dollar be spent 
without full value received. Armament, of its nature, is 
sterile; heedless expense is investment in bankruptcy.” 

These are encouraging sentences. Whether they and 
others like them, are to be taken at full face value is for 
the future to disclose. 





Continued from page 14 


The International Materials 
Conference: A Super Cartel 


Trade Organization, the ITO. 


declining in recent months. The 
present price for July delivery in 
New York is 29 cents. 

The current price for GR-S, the 
principal man-made rubber, is 23 
cents a pound. The price for butyl 
man-made rubber is 20% cents a 
pound. 

Assuming that shipments of 
crude rubber in the next year or 
so will range around 1,600,000 to 
1,800,000 long tons a year, the 
probabilities are that the price of 
crude rubber will tend to approx- 
imate that of the man-made rub- 
bers. 


The less efficient crude rubber 
producers fear that they may have 
difficulty in competing with the 
man-rmade rubbers; the more ef- 
ficient, that their profits may be 
substantially reduced. Some fear 
that ample supplies of all kinds 
of rubbers may ultimately mean 
what is called a “burdensome sur- 
plus” of crude rubber, accom- 
panied by a lowering of the stand- 
ards of living in the crude-pro- 
ducing countries. 


Purpose of Rubber Conference 


Early this month the ninth 
meeting of the _ International 
Rubber Study Group was held in 
Ottawa, Canada. This group was 
organized in 1944 for the purpose 
of providing a forum where rep- 
resentatives of the participating 
governments could meet from 
time to time to discuss the rubber 
position and problems without in 
any way binding the governments 
represented in the group. 

Eighteen rubber-producing and 
consuming nations, including the 
United States, were represented at 
the 1952 meeting. 

The record of the discussions at 
this meeting is restricted but I 
may quote from the press state- 
ment released on May 10: 

“The group noted that many of 
its members were greatly con- 
cerned about the uncertainties of 
rubber production, consumption 
and price and, because of consid- 
erable variety of opinion as to the 
best method of attempting to solve 
these problems, the group resolved 
to pursue the matter by establish- 
ing a Working Party with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference: 

“*To consider whether measures 
designed to prevent burdensome 
surpluses or serious shortages of 
rubber are necessary and prac- 
ticable; to prepare drafts of any 
agreements required to implement 
such measures; and to report back 
to the Study Group as soon as 
possible.’ ”’ 

If I correctly intepret the mean- 
ing of this statement, there are 


still leaders in certain nations in 
the world who believe that it may 
be possible, through inter-gov- 
ernmental agreements or cartels, 
to eliminate or to reduce the un- 
eertainties of rubber production, 
consumption and price. 


It is my firm conviction that if 
the time ever comes when these 
uncertainties have been removed, 
then we shall have been regi- 
mented to atmlegree far beyond 
the dreams ofeven the most op- 
timistic of the»present-day advo- 
cates of “planned economy.” 

I find it difficult to visualize a 
more effective way to stifle scien- 
tific progress and an expanding 
world economy. 


Certainly, 1 am sympathetic to 
the grave political, social, and 
economic problems of the Far 
Eastern rubber-growing _ terri- 
tories. The United States is now 
supplying substantial assistance to 
these areas in the form of military 
aid and through the Point IV pro- 
gram. However I do not believe 
that another rubber cartel will be 
in the best interests of the peoples 
of these areas, It is my conviction 
that restricting production of rub- 
ber will not. provide a sound 
foundation for permanent im- 
provement in the standard of liv- 
ing of these people or aid in their 
fight against communism. 


Benefits of Free Market 


What are the alternatives? It 
seems to me that the alternative 
that would be most beneficial to 
all peoples is clear. Instead of 
restricting production, we should 
make very effort to expand con- 
sumption. High prices restrict 
consumption: low prices ericour- 
age consumption. 

For the first time in history, 
there is now an opportunity to 
find out what competition be- 
tween the aggricultural rubbers 
and the man-made rubbers can 
contribute. 

It is my opinion that the effi- 
cient crude rubber producer has 
little reason to fear that he can- 
not compete successfully with the 
man-made rubbers; the inefficient 
can survive by learning how to 
increase his yields and to reduce 
his costs. 

Most of us in the United States 
believe that progress is made 
through producing better and bet- 
ter goods at lower and lower costs 
to the consumer, thus broadening 
markets. increasing employment 
possibilities, and bringing a con- 
stantly rising standard of living. 

While we are hopeful that the 
government of the United States 
will never participate in an inter- 


ma 


governmental rubber cartel, we 
cannot be certain that our govern- 


ment’s international agreements 
will always support the principle 
of competition. 

In 1945, the State Department 
published a paper entitled “Pro- 
posal for the Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment.” Then 
followed a series of international 
conferences which culminated in 
March of 1948 in the “Havana 
Charter” for an _ International 


Chapter 6 of this Charter makes 


provision for inter-governmental 
commodity agreements 
called 
whenever international trade may 
be affected by special difficulties 


in so- 


“primary” commodities 


such as, and I quote, “the ten- 


dency towards persistent disequi- 


librium between production and 
consumption, the accumulation of 
burdensome stocks and pro- 
nounced fluctuation in prices.” Of 
major interest to those of us in 
the rubber industry is the fact 
that a “primary commodity” is 
defined so that it can include our 
man-made materials and _ re- 
claimed rubber as well as the 
agricultural rubbers. 

There were some who main- 
tained that the executive branch 
of our government had authority 
to overate under this Charter 
without specific approval by Con- 
gress. However, the Charter was 
submitted to Congress for ratifi- 
cation and fortunately, I think, no 
action has been taken. 

Nevertheless, we cannot be cer- 
tain that the Havana Charter is 
dead, because the United States is 
now participating in inter-govern- 
mental commodity cartels which 
have never been submitted to 
Congress for ratification. 

These cartels had their genesis 
in the world shortage of raw ma- 
terials which developed as a re- 
sult of the scramble for supplies 
following Korea, when industries 
in many countries were trying to 
build up stocks, and while gov- 
ernments were trying to add to 
strategic stockpiles and at the 
same time, except in the United 
States, maintain unrestricted pro- 
duction of civilian goods. You 
may recall that early last year 
the governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France issued invitations to the 
principal producing and consum- 
ing countries of the free world 
to attend what became the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. 


IMC: Super Cartel 


This inter-governmental or- 
ganization includes 28 member 
countries and has seven auton- 
omous committees which appor- 
tion available supplies of some 
scarce essential raw materials of 
the free world, which direct in a 
general way the usage each coun- 
try may make of such materials, 
and which seek to stabilize prices. 
Thus far, the International Ma- 
terials Conference, known as 
I. M. C., has no jurisdiction over 
rubber but controls have been ex- 
tended over such materials as 
sulphur, nickel, copper, zinc, co- 
balt and tungsten. 

The mechanics of the operation 
of the autonomous committees are 
quite simple. Each country which 
produces the material submits 
estimates of production. Each con- 
suming country supplies details 
regarding its estimated require- 
ments, including the various uses 
it intends to make of the ma- 
terial. Then the committee par- 
cels out the estimated supply 
among the countries, with top 
priorities rightly given to the re- 
quirements of defense and of es- 
sential civilian industries. In es- 
sence, this is a CMP or controlled 
materials program on an inter- 
national scale, with all of the de- 
fects inherent in such schemes in- 
cluding ultraconservative ' esti- 
mates of production and varying 
degrees of overstatement of re- 
quirements. 

As a result of the International 
Materials Conference, there has 


come into existence a super car- 
tel, in which our government is 
participating without the specific 
approval of Congress. 

Surely everyone here knows of 
the inequities which are inevit- 
able when governments take over 
the functions of the free market. 
The consumer’s voice in deter- 
mining which is an essential ci- 
vilian industry is replaced by the 
judgments of a few men—judg- 






ments which will surely be swayed 


by political considerations. Deci- 
sions, which may cause great 
strains within our domestic econ- 
omy, may go unchallenged until 


the damage is done. As one exam- 


ple, United States manufacturers 
are required to reduce automo- 
bile production because of a lack 
of copper while other countries 
may be allocated enough copper 
to increase their automobile pro- 
duction. 


The powers of the I. M. C. with 
respect to direct measures which 
are designed to stabilize the price 
of a commodity are not entirely 
clear. The conference reports, 
however, that several of the com- 
mittees have been aware that the 
problem of price could become 
one of the most serious problems 
affecting the distribution of avail- 
able supplies and that some of 
the committees have considered 
price to be one of the pending 
problems. 
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the free market. And it is also 
the function of the free market 
to encourage through profit 
centives production of needed 
commodities which may be in 
short supply. 


in- 


It is my sincere conviction that 
our country’s competitive econ- 
omy has always been the key to 
our productivity and progress. 
The basic form of Constitutional 
Government in the United States 
has been the foundation for this 
progress. Its essence is freedom. 

So long as we have free people 
and free elections of government 

and free markets in the 
United States, I believe that the 
future of our country is secure. 

But I believe that it is also 
important that we have “free elec- 
tions” for the purchasing men of 
American industry, that no gov- 
ernment controls, no international 
cartels be permitted to interfere 
with your free choice of ma- 
terials, machines, products or 
sources of supply. 


Chicago Municipal 
Bond Club Elects 


CHICAGO, Ill—Thomas W. 
Evans, Vice-President of the Con-‘ . 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, has been 
elected President of the Municipal 


Our government has stated that 
the commodity committees will 


be disbanded when the shortages 


end. But already some of the 


producing countries are insisting 
that if they participate in efforts 
to stabilize markets in time of 
scarcity, the consuming countries 
should cooperate in maintaining 
prices in time of surplus. 


Hits ITO Charter 


On Sept. 13, 1951, our govern- 
ment’s representative to the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, after making a 
strong attack on cartels, presented 
a resolution urging, first, that the 
Council affirm the principle for- 
mulated in the Hanava Charter 
of the ITO; and second, that a 
committee be set up to devise ap- 
propriate machinery to give effect 


to that principle. If the American 
people believe that cartels are 
should we support a 


harmful, 


Charter which provides for car- 


tels and provides the machinery 
to put them into operation? 


Since 


the 


International 


Ma- 


terials Conference already has the 


machinery, it might be possible 
to continue it indefinitely. 


And 


that, gentlemen, may be the mech- 
anism through which planners, 
always working behind the scenes 


on an 


international scale, could 
establish a basic revision ouf. our 


American competitive economy. 
How can such a catastrophe be 
prevented? 
I believe should—pass legislation 
which would limit the authority 
of the executive branch to par- 


ticipate in cartels. 
tion is now being considered by 
Senate and House committees. 
And Congress can also see to it 
that Chapter 6 of the ITO Havana 
Charter is not revived. 
suggestion that as individuals and 
for your companies— you write 
your Congressman an expression 
of your views on this important 


issue. 


We are mindful, of course, that 
the United States and our Allies 
must obtain, somehow, adequate 
supplies of all of the materials 
which are essential to the produc- 
tion of military equipment. 
time of actual emergency, when 
the civilian production of all At- 
lantic Charter countries is re- 
stricted and there is still not 
enough of a material to meet the 


Congress could—and 


Such legisla- 


It is my 


In 


Bond Club of Chicago for the 
1952-1953 term. 


Other officers elected to serve 
with Mr. Evans are Milton S. Em- 
rich, Vice-President of Julien Col- 
lins & Company as Vice-Presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Kirtley, Assistani 
Vice-President of The First Bos- 
ton Corporation as Secretary, and 
Edwin A. Stephenson, Chicagc 
correspondent of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank as Treasurer. 


The following were elected as 
Directors: Andrew D. Buchan, 
White, Weld & Co.; Blair A. Phil- 
lips, Jr., White-Phillips Co. Inc., 
and Edward V. Vallely, John Nu-. 
veen & Co. The four Chairmen 
of the Standing Committees were 
appointed as follows: S. E. Johan- 
igman, The Milwaukee Company, 
Program Committee; P. Alden 
Bergquist, The First National] 
Bank of Chicago, Finance Com- 
mittee; R. E. Simond, Jr., Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Publicity Com- 
mittee; and Thomas L. Kevin 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Attendance 


Francis R. Schanck, Jr., Partne. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., has bec 
chosen to serve as General Chai 
man of the Annual Field D 
scheduled for the Knollwoo: 
Country Club on Friday, Sept. 1 


With Beil & Hough 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curoniciz) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Jc 
seph W. Davis, Jr. has joined th 
staff of Beil & Hough, 33 Fourt 
Street North, members of th. 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Eisele-King Add Three 
(Special to Tue FinaNnciat CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—John 
J. Backes, Robert J. Jyman, and 
Stewart M. Riedinger have be- 
come associated with Eisele & 
King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 721‘ 
Gulf Boulevard. 


A. M. Kidder Adds Many 


(Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Mrs. 
Joane Boris, Joseph W. Davis, Jr 
Mrs. Jane U. Mathews, Mrs. Flor 
ence E. Miller, Nathaniel S. 1 
Sanders and Richard S. Wesslk 
have joined the staff of A. V 
Kidder & Co., 400 Beach Driv 
North. Mr. Wessler was former: 
with Geo. Eustis & Co., in Cin 
cinnati. 


military need, an IMC with de- 


fined authority would be neces- 
sary to insure fair distribution of 


the available supplies. 


But I submit that there can be 
no justification for a cartel which 
restricts production of any com- 


modity. That is the 


With Shaver & Co. 


(Special to Tax PrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla— 
James K. Wiley has becom con- 
nected with Shaver & Co., Florida 


of Theatre Building. 
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La Salle St. Women 
Elect New Officers 


CHICAGO, Ill—At the annual 
mecting of La Salle Street Wo- 
men, held on May 13, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve 
the 
year: 





pany, 
President, 
Miss Joan 


& Company; 
Treasurer, 
Miss Doris 


McGlone & B. Karcher 
Gea. Inc.; Re- 
cerding , Mrs. Florence 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Gtfs. 


A headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. on June 6 of- 
fered $2,850,000 of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie RR. 
3%% equipment trust certif- 
icates, series A, maturing semi- 
annually Jan. 1, 1953 to July 1, 
1967, inclusive. Issued under the 
Philadelphia Plan, the certificates 
are priced to yield from 2.10% to 
3.35%, according to maturity, and 
are being offered subject to ap- 
preval of the Interstate Commerce 
Coeammission. 


The certificates will be secured 
by mew standard-gauge railroad 
equipment estimated to cost $3,- 
590,191. 

Other members of the offering 
group include R. W. Pressprich & 
Ce.; The Illinois Co., and McMas- 
ter Hutchinson & Co. 


Jahn A. Dawson Named 
Head of Baptist Convention 

CHICAGO, tll—John A. Daw- 
son, of Chicago investment trust 
dealer and member of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange, was just 
elected President of the American 
Baptist Convention. As a business 
man and laymen, he has been 
active on La Salle Street for 21 
years and is head of John A. 
Dawson & Co. 
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| Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The disapopinting reception for the non-marketable 2% % due 
1975/80, with its small amount of cash subscriptions was undoubt- 
edly responsible for the forthcoming $3,500,000,000 of new money 
financing, complete terms of which will be announced by the 
Treasury next Monday. According to reports, this money will be 
raised through an intermediate term maturity which would be 
eligible for purchase by the commercial banks. This probably 
means an issue with a maturity of between five and nine years. 
There might even be a reopening of the 2%s due 1957/59. 

The indicated intermediate-term maturity had an effect upon 
the whole list, especially the outstanding 2%s due 1957/59, the 
2%s due 1956/59, and the 2%s of 1956/58 and the coming eligible 
2%s due June 15, 1959/62. All of these issues gave ground because 
the market was trying to adjust its position to the impending new 
offering. Although the financial community will not have the 
answers to the new financing, until the Treasury makes them 
public next Monday, the action of the market should determire 
whether it will be a 2%% or 2%% obligation. 

The government market is trying to assess the results of the 
small amount of cash the Treasury raised in the conversion offer. 
as well as the impending financing. What has taken place was 
not entirely unexpected and to a considerable extent prices of 
Treasury obligations have discounted the absence of interest in the 
exchange of the marketable 2%s for the non-marketable 2%s and 
the new cash offering. It is evident that there is no appetite 
for non-marketable Treasury obligations, especially at this time. 
Whether this lack of interest means the end of Treasury financing 
by non-marketable securities is so that time will answer, 
but the betting at the moment is that future financing by the 
government, for a long time to come, will consist only of fully 
marketable obligations. 

Despite the downtrend in quotations of most government obli- 
gations because of the conversion uncertainties, the concern over 
June 15 income tax payments and the new deficit financing, there 
have been rallying tendencies here and there which should help 
the market regain its equilibrium. Although the restricted issues 
continue to hold the spotlight, the bank obligations appear to be 
ready to take over the market leadership. 


Last of Non-Marketable Issues? 6. 


The non-enthusiastic reception given the exchange offer by 
holders of the last four maturities of the restricted 2'2s, seems to 
have sounded the “death knell” for non-marketable financing. 
There never was a great deal of enthusiasm around for non- 
marketable issues despite the fact that the first exchange offer 
turned out pretty well. Conditions at that time were different 
than they were recently, but at that, many refused to go along 
with the conversion because of the lack of marketability for the 
new bond that was being offered. To be sure, marketable securi- 
ties can be obtained by the conversion into five-year 14%% notes, 
but this does not appear to have a great deal of appeal. Whether 
a slightly higher rate of interest than 2%% would have made 
much difference is very questionable, because it seems as though 
the absence of marketability is the biggest drawback to such an 
issue. 

As announced, the Treasury figures showed that $1,757,759,- 
000 of the new non-marketable 2%s due 1975/1980 had been sub- 
scribed to, in exchange for the last four maturities of the restricted 
obligations. Of the total subscriptions, $450,399,500 was for cash, 
and of these cash subscriptions, government pension and trust 
accounts put up $132,000,000. Evidently straight cash subscrip- 
tions, exclusive of those accompanied by bond exchanges, were 
only in the neighborhood of $15,000,000. 

Also it seems as though the Federal Reserve Banks, owners 
of more than $700,000,000 of the eligible marketable 24%%%, did 
not see fit to go along with the conversion offer this time. Large 
insurance companies and savings banks, according to reports, made 
what was termed “modest exchanges.” These institutions as well 
as many other non-bank investors appear to have about all the 
non-marketable Treasury issues they want for some time to come 
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unless conditions are such as to bring about changes in these 
needs. 


Bank Obligations Steady 


Commercial bank obligations, although somewhat in the 
shadows because of the position that the issues have 
taken in the picture due to the exchange offer, continue to move 
out of the market in what is termed “very satisfactory volume.” 
At the moment, the issue which still commands the largest interest 
in the bank group is the 2%% due 1962/67. Demand for this 
bond has been on the fairly sizable side, although there has been 
no great inclination to step prices up in order to get bonds. There 
have been, however, instances in which this has taken place. The 
deposit banks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Cleveland, it 
is reported, have been the most active institutions in the bank 





eligible end of the market. 


Traders, dealers and investors have been quite active in the 
June 1959/62, which become bank eligible next Monday. Com- 
mercial banks were reportedly very much interested in this obli- 


gation. 





Continued from page 15 


Business and Government — 
What Their Relations Should Be 


who have become too big, but 
taxes are very efficient and de- 
sirable, too, in the hands of gov- 
ernment. They not only pay our 
bills, but they give us an instru- 
ment by which we can reshape 
the pattern of life in this country 
more nearly to our conception of 
what the majority of the voters 
want. 

“Our final reward is not in 
dollars or in profit. It is in votes, 
and the test of our success is that 
we be returned to office and en- 
trusted with more power.” That 
is the point of view of the elected 
officer. 


Bureaucracy Is a Disease 


We like to talk about bureauc- 
racy and how bad it is, forgetting 
sometimes, that there is bureauc- 
racy in business. It is a disease 
that can fasten itself on to any 
organization that requires large 
numbers of people to operate it. 
A man who builds a business at- 
tempts to serve his customers so 
successfully that they will pay 
him enough so that he can expand 
his service and thus expand his 
income. We like to say, we busi- 
nessmen, that we operate in the 
public interest and that our suc- 
cess is a measure of our ability 
to meet the public interest. 

Now, look at the fellow who is 
a government department head, 
or a bureau chief. He feels that 
his service is in the public inter- 
est. He can’t go out and sell it 
to a customer for money, but he 
has to sell it to Congress and to 
the tax payers in the hope of get- 
ting a larger share of an appro- 
priation. And many of these men 
— probably most of them — feel 
that the service they render is so 
valuable that citizens, if they were 
wise, would willingly increase 
their tax burden in order that this 
service might be increased. 

We like to laugh at the bureau- 
crats and say that bureaucracy is 
a process which grows by accre- 
tion and puts a premium upon the 
building of mere situations. Some- 
times, that can be said about busi- 
nessmen. 

So, as this very human desire 
for growth operates in two fields, 
it produces a conflict, produces 
distortion, misunderstandings, dif- 
ficulties. We have finally come to 
the point in the United States 
where it has created competition, 
and, therefore, the conflict is a 
very real and practical thing and 
not a matter of theory. 


Business and Government Share 
Same Weaknesses 


A moment ago, I suggested that 
men in government and business 
share the same weaknesses. I 
would like to talk a minute or 
two about this problem of infla- 
tion in order to illustrate my 
point. 

Men in business and govern- 
ment will agree that inflation is 


* bad, but they won’t agree on prac- 





tically anything else about it. Men 
in government say, “Inflation is 
bad. It is bad because it reduces 
the consumer’s purchasing power; 
makes it more difficult for him 
to satisfy his wants. Inflation was 
caused by business. Inflation is 
caused by high prices, and busi- 
nessmen make high prices, and, 
therefore, businessmen cause in- 
flation.” And how do you cure it? 
Well, the government says that 
is easy, you just put a weight on 
prices and hold them down. Then 
you move to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the individual by 
wage raises or some other means 
and you restore the imbalance 
which should always have the 
purchasing power a little higher 
than the prices. That’s how you 
cure inflation. 


Well, the business people don’t 
accept that at all. They say, “In- 
flation is caused by government. 
It is a phenomenon of the manip- 
ulation of the government’s power 
to coin money, and inflation is 20 
years old in America. It began as 
a deliberate program to cure the 
results of the depression and has 
continued ever since.” In contrast, 
government says that inflation is 
a short phenomenon, and that we 
have only had two spots of it in 
this generation, one right after 
World War Il, when business got 
greedy after price controls were 
taken off, and once since Korea 
started, when business attempted 
to exploit the possible needs of the 
people. 

The business people say, not 
only that the government created 
inflation as a matter of deliber- 
ate policy by its manipulation of 
money and credit, but government 
alone can cure it. Government can 
cure it by reducing its size, by 
taking part of the tax burden off, 
by cutting off deficit spending, by 
applying controls to credit 
and by drying up, or at least post- 
poning this excess zeal of the con- 
sumer to consume. 

Businessmen say inflation can 
be cured in part, at least, not by 
increasing consumption, as the 
government says, but by increas- 
ing production. Businessmen say 
that price controls should be 
taken off, or we will never be 
able to cure inflation until we get 
rid of it. The facts probably lie 
either somewhere in between or 
raat a combination of the 

wo. 

I am hurrying back to Wash- 
ington, because we have begun to 
vote on the program which ex- 
tends the President’s powers to 
impose controls. We had our ma- 
jor test last Thursday on a motion 
to strike out price and wage con- 
trols. It was defeated, as I knew 
it would be. It was interesting. 
Last year it got about five votes 
and this year it got about 18. You 
would be interested to know the 
reaction of some of the business- 
men, who are in Congress — and 
there are some—before the vote. § 


voted to take controls off. I in- 
quired of some-of-my friends as 
to how many .were-going to vote, 
and I was surprised«to be told by 
some of them, ““‘We-ean't afford to 
take controls off now.” They gave 
two reasons. First, it is politically 
dangerous. The. Administration 
can still create more inflation and 
beat us at the polls in November. 
But they also said, “We can’t trust 
the businessmen of America. If 
we take controls off, they will 
move to create inflation.” 

So, you see, even men who 
have come out of business into 
the government, have come to ac- 
cept the philosophy that business- 
men, not government, create in- 
flation. 


Extremist Views of Gevernment 
Functions 


Then, we move into another 
area of interesting conflict that 
grows out of the fact that both 
government and business in the 
end exist, in a free nation at 
least, to serve the best interests 
of the citizen. Men on both sides 
have come to feel that their pat- 
tern, their program, is the most 
successful and the most efficient. 
There is a proposed Constitutional 
Amendment floating around the 
country. It has not been intro- 
duced in Congress, as far as I 
know, which provides that gov- 
ernment must immediately with- 
draw from all activities which are 
in conflict or which are substi- 
tutes for services that can be pro- 
vided by private business. That 
is one extreme. 

Looking over in Russia, we see 
the other extreme where there is 
no place for private business and 
the right to serve the people is 
vested solely and completely in 
the government. 


Are you ready to take either of 
the completely opposite poles? 
Are you ready to say that govern- 
ment may render no service to 
business for a price or profit? I 
am sure you are not ready to say 
that business has no right to serve 
the people. I think you are not 
ready for either position. And. 
then, the ultimate solution to that 
problem is not one of interdiction, 
but one of continuing adjustment. 
Are you ready to say, for instance, 
that the Federal Government 
should turn the post office serv- 
ice over to private business? I 
was very much interested to see 
that Admiral Moreell of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company made a 
speech and said he was ready to 
do that, but he is the only man I 
have ever heard make such a 
statement. 

Are you ready to say that we 
shouldn’t have municipal water 
plants? That other municipal 
services for which fees are 
charged should be discontinued 
and set up on a private basis? No, 
you are not, but you are disturbed 
when they say we should extend 
that idea of having municipal 
power plants, and so am I. It is 
hard to know where to draw the 
line, and that is our continuing 
problem. 

Going into your own field, 
where I am an outsider and talk- 
ing without too much knowledge, 
it seems to me that the problem is 
made more difficult by two con- 
ditions, which we cannot escape. 
The first is that there may be 
areas, there may be situations, 
there may be valuable develop- 
ments, which on the face of them 
seem to be so vast, with the hope 
of reward so slim, that private 
capital cannot be induced to take 
them up. And where does the 
businessman come in on the gov- 
ernment stand on that kind of 
problem? Well, to be specific, in 
my own state, we have such a 
problem. Ours is a semi-arid 
state. Water is our life. We have 


just about reached the limit of our 
development in drought, both pop- 
ulationwise and industrial, unless 
we can get more water. We have 
a source of water under the com- 
pact that we signed’ 30 years ago 
on which it divided the water of 
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the Colorado River. We are en- 
titled to a certain amount, but, in 
order to get it, it is going to take 
an investment now estimated at a 
billion three“~hundred million dol- 
lars. 

1 think the people of Utah are 
interested, fundamentally, in 
water, because they know that 
power can be produced from our 
vast coal fields as it is being pro- 
duced by Utah Power & Light 
Company and from other sources, 
but we know that we can’t get— 
we can’t finance the irrigation de- 
velopment out of that part of the 
water unless there is a power de- 
velopment to take over a major- 
ity of the load. I don’t know 
whether there is any private cap- 
ital that would undertake to go 
in and build that system of dams, 
the power part of the project, and 
the aqueducts and the reservoirs 
that would have to be developed 
to supply the water where it can 
do us the necessary good. 

As a businessman, should I say 
I will not support the use of gov- 
ernment funds in that kind of a 
situation, and, if there are no 
private funds, then say that kind 
of a situation is impossible, it is 
desirable, but we shouldn’t have 
it? 

On the other hand, I think that 
there have been arews in your par- 
ticular industry where there were 
human wants which you did not 
choose to satisfy because of the 
cost involved, because it was ob- 
viously impossible to make them 
commercially successful because 
they might have put a drain on 
your operations which would have 
destroyed them. But government 
stepped in. It has stepped in in 
both situations, the very large and 
the very small, and so you face 
the REA’s today. 

Looking back you might have 
done the thing differently, but 
there isn’t any question but what 
in this matter of the ultimate 
service that the citizen or the con- 
sumer wanted there seemed to be 
situations in which the govern- 
ment was the more logical source 
of the solution. 

There are a lot of other corol- 
laries to that situation, and your 
industry is trying, today, to find 
the point which represents a rea- 
sonable, logical, profitable, desir- 
able dividing line between the 
service of the government and the 
service of private industry. 

Now, these represent three of 
the problems: the problem that 
grows out of a common motive; 
the problem that grows out of a 
common weakness, inflation; and 
the problem that grows out of an 
inevitable, overlapping competi- 
tion. 

How are we going to solve 
them? Well, some people say, 
“Let’s pass laws.” But if you de- 
pend on that solution, you put 
yourself in the hands of govern- 
ment, because it is government 
that passes the laws, and you can 
be sure that government will not 
pass laws which materially 
weaken itself, and strengthen a 
force that it considers to be an- 
tagonistic. 

Well, you say, “Let’s elect more 
businessmen to government. Let’s 
fill Congress up with men who 
are favorable to our point of 
view.” That is a desirable thing, 
but, when a man gets into Con- 
gress and takes the oath, he sud- 
denly realizes that if he is true 
to himself and his oath, he can- 
not represent a single segment 
or a single point of view. There 
are many who do, and we look on 
them with a kind of contempt. 
We measure them as the tools and 
not the servants of the people. 

I think there are some things 
that we can do. First, in this ques- 
tion of inflation, I think there is 
a principle involved. Now, can we 
find the fundamental truth which 
is represented by that principle? 
Can we find the real cause of 
inflation? Can we find the logical 
steps that must be taken to solve 
it? Then, have we the ability 
to wash out the political implica- 











tions, the self interest, and apply 
the principle? 

I can tell you that is going to 
be a real test of us as businessmen 
and of the American people, be- 
cause the sad fact is that we have 
liked inflation, too, up to a point. 
We have liked it and the sense 
of progress and increase and 
higher goals that it has given us. 
We like government business. The 
government is the biggest pur- 
chaser and biggest customer. We 
like it. It is going to take a lot 
of courage to say that we are 
woing to cut this off and that off, 
and we are going to reduee the 
flood of government orders. It 
is going to take more courage 
than the American people have, 
I am sad to have to report to you. 


I have been sitting in the Sen- 
ate now for a year and a half, 
and I have seen a few attempts 
by government to carry out the 
edicts of Congress and reduce ex- 
penses. Some of these edicts af- 
fected communities, individuals, 
and industries in my native state. 
In a number of cases, they have 
only affected one man or one 
service in a community, a few 
thousand dollars, but the reaction 
from the businessmen and citi- 
zens of the state has been auto- 
matic; they object to it. They 
don’t want this man cut off. They 
don’t want to lose the salary of 
these three or four people who 
work in the service in their town. 
And all of the pressure in the 
world that they can bring to bear 
comes down on me to restore it. 


We have a number of very large 
government installations in Utah. 
The Federal government is the 
largest employer in the State of 
Utah, probably four or five times 
as big as the largest private em- 
ployer. Can you imagine what 
would happen to me if I, as a 
Senator, said, “We will pick out 
some of these installations and 
eliminate them.”? Well, knowing 
what has happened to me when I 
have had to stand and see a bu- 
reaucrat attempt to eliminate one 
employee, I can realize the weight 
of pressure against me if such ac- 
tion had a major effect on the 
income of the businesses of my 
community. And, yet, we are not 
going to be able to reduce the cost 
of government without firing 
somebody, without eliminating 
functions. 


I want to pay a tribute, at this 
point, to Allan Kline, President 
of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. I have only had one 
experience since I have been in 
the Senate when an organized 
group of people wrote in to me 
and said, “ We are getting too 
much money from the Federal 
government. Here is a function 
you can eliminate. Here is an 
amount of money you can take out 
of the budget that would come to 
us, with our approval.” The fed- 
eration made that suggestion last 
year, and it was defeated both in 
the House and in the Senate. They 
made it again this year. It is not 
even being reported out by the 
appropriation committee. Why? 


I voted for it. and when I asked 
some of my friends who didn’t, 
they said, “Well, that is what the 
organization wants, but that isn’t 
what the individual members 
want. The organization is not go- 
ing to lose any money if we cut 
this function out. Their dues are 
going to go on just the same, but 
it is going to take money out of 
the pockets of their members. 
Their members won’t stand for it.” 


So, you can’t afford to make a 
reduction in the appropriation 
which is asked for by the rep- 
resentatives of the industry. We 
have got a long way to go if we 
are going to overcome that par- 
ticular handicap, if we are going 
to be able to raise ourselves above 


what seems to be our selfish in- 
terest, and permit our represen- 
tatives to vote safely for the long- 
range, common good. 


We Must Have Principles 

We have got to find principles, 
and, then, we have got to have 
courage to apply them. Then, 
when we talk about this question 
of bigness and realize that it is 
the product of common motive, 
and when we realize that the dif- 
ficulties we face are the products 
of weaknesses that exist both in 
government, in men who work in 
government, and men who work 
in industry, we realize that there 
isn’t any easy problem, that this 
is just another manifestation of 
the oldest problem in human life, 
the problem of the development 
of character, responsibility, the 
problem of overcoming selfish- 
ness, the problem that man faces 
in resisting temptation for an easy 
solution. 


We have been very much 
worked up about corruption in 
government and men who have 
succumbed to that temptation. 
Men in government remind us 
that there couldn’t be any cor- 
ruption in government unless 
there was a concurrent corruption 
in industry. And they remind us 
—or they give the impression— 
that there is much more, because 
in addition to the corruption in 
industry, which affects govern- 
ment, there are many practices 
indicating selfishness which affect 
only the operations within indus- 
try itself. 

I have already indicated my 
idea of the only possible solution, 
which isn’t a solution but simply 
the development of an arrange- 
ment under which we can live to- 
gether, a constant adjustment, a 
constant readjustment between 
these two forces, each of which 
seek to serve the citizen. We have 
to remember that politicaily and 
economically, as is the case in the 
physical world, there can never 
be a vacuum. And there will al- 
ways be forces running in to fill a 
vacuum when it seems to develop. 
And it is a little bit trite, and 
maybe futile, to say it is your job 
in your particular industry, as it 
is the job of every other manager 
in every other industry, to see 
that the vacuum doesn’t develop, 
and if it does, to do what he can 
to live with it until he can replace 
his services and make them more 
valuable. 

Is there a court of last resort? 
Is there a force to which these 
conflicts can finally be referred? 
Well, we are very conscious of 
a court of last resort, today, be- 
cause of the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the steel case. 
And we are very encouraged to 
realize that in this particular con- 
flict, there was a principle, there 
was a court, there were men with 
character and courage to apply 
the principle and let the conse- 
quences come as they would. 

In our problems, the court of 
last resort is not the Supreme 
Court. It is the supreme sov- 
ereign, the individual citizen, and 
if we have a point of view which 
is more worthy than that of the 
men who make their living in 
government, we can win it, if 
we have the ability to provide the 
leadership that it is going to take 
to win the final judge or citizen 
to our point of view. 

What is the proper relationship 
between government and indus- 
try? I think it lies somewhere 
between the two extremes of 
which I have been talking. But 
interestingly enough, in our kind 
of government where the citizen 
is the final arbitrator, leadership 
outside the ranks of government 
itself can be affected. It can exist. 
It can operate. And you have that 
power, that right, that opportunity 
of leadership and therein lies, I 
think, your ultimate hope to solve 
this problem. You work much 
closer to the people who make up 
your organization than any man 
in government does. You meet 
them more frequently. You have 
a greater opportunity to teach 
them, if there are principles in- 
volved, and if there are weak- 











ry 
should not be opponents. They 
should be partners. I hope you 
have the ability and can 





Louis Whitehead to Be 
Neergaard Partner 
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Louis H. Whitehead 


Louis H, Whitehead on July 1 
will become a partner in Neer-— 
gaard, Miller & Co. 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Whitehead has recently been 
an officer of National Securities 
& Research Corporation. Prior 
thereto he conducted his own in— 
vestment business in New York 
City. 


Washington Bond Club 
Elects New Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
Bond Club of Washington at it= 
annual meeting and outing at the 
Bethesda Country Club, elected 
Millard F. West, Awuchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, President to 
succeed Edgar B. Rouse, Rouse, 
Brewer & Becker. 

Other officers elected were Ber-— 
nard J. Nees, Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Vice-President; and Thomas 
L. Anglin, Mackall & Coe, Sem 
retary-Treasurer. In addition to 
the officers the following were 
elected to the Board of Govern— 
ors: Robert T. Norman, Stein Bros. 
& Boyce; Francis Hunter, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Bearit-. 

The annual outing of the Club 
was attended by more than 300 
members and guests. 


J. W. MacCallum Opens 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—James W. 
MacCallum is conducting a securi— 
ties business from offices at 508 
North Elm Street. 


Leonard F. Ward Opens 


MT. PLEASANT, Mich.—Leon-— 
ard F. Ward is engaging in the se— 
curities business from offices af 
714 East Broadway. 


Franklin Escher 
Franklin Escher passed away 
at his home on May 29th at the 
age of 71. Mr. Escher, a partner 
in the former firm of Dresser & 
Escher, was recently associated 
with Gondbody & Co. 


Walter F. Keers, Sr. 
Walter F. Keers, Sr., executive 
Vice-President of A. W. Benkert 
& Co., Inc., New York City, passed 
away on May 25. 
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Two With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue FPinanciat Curonicie) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Wal- 
ter H. Broner and John S. Dickey 
have become affiliated with Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilshire 
Boulevard. 


NATIONAL 
SPECULATIVE 
SERIES 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Approximately $4.16 per share 
Prospectus from your deaoler or 
MATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 


New York 5, N. Y. 


120 Broadway 
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GENTLEMEN: At no obligation please send 


me a prospectus on Canadian F und, Inc. 


Name 





Address 
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A Mutual 
Investment Fund 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from investment dealers or 


THe PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. w-4z 
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City 
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New Canadian Fund to Be Formed 
With Assets of Thirteen Million 


The American mutual funds industry will have its 
third Canadian Fund next month, according to reliable 
information received by ““The Chronicle” late Wednesday 
afternoon. General distributor of the new investment 
company, Canada General Fund, will be Vance, Sanders & 
Co. 


Following a pattern established by Calvin Bullock’s 
Canadian Fund, the new investment company will first be 
established as a closed-end investment company in order 
to stabilize and facilitate an initial stock offering of 
1,350,000 shares (par value $1) at about $10 per share. 


After the initial offering is completed, with Bache & 
Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis as principal 
underwriters, the fund will be open-ended with initial 
assets of approximately $13 million. The fund was incor- 
ported in Delaware early this week. 


Registration of fund’s shares is expected late this 
week or early next week, with the initial offering to be 
made at the end of the first week in July. 


The fund will invest in the common stocks of Amer- 
ican and Canadian corporations who are primarily partici- 
pating in the development of Canada’s expanding econ- 
omy. Boston Management and Research Co. will be the 
fund’s investment advisor. 


Officers of the new fund will be: Henry Vance, Pres- 
ident; Robert L. Osgood, E. F. Ryan, W. F. Shelley, Vice- 
Presidents; Louis Gallinari, Secretary-Treasurer. Outside 
directors are expected to be Kenneth Isaacs, Trustee of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust; William Morton, Vice- 
President of State Street Investment Corp., and O. Kelly 
Anderson, President of New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


The fund’s Board of Directors will be advised by a 
Canadian Advisory Group, whose members are expected 
to be the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, former Premier of 
Canada and presently Chairman of the Board, Canadian 
General Investments, Ltd., a closed-end Canadian invest- 
ment company; Maxwell C. G. Meighen, President of 
Canadian General Investments, Ltd.; John St. Clair Dick- 
son, senior partner of Dickson & Jolliffe, members of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange; the Hon. Raymond Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board of Lawson & Jones, Ltd.; Major 
General Albert Bruce Matthews, President of Excelsior 
Life Insurance Company of Toronto; and Oliver Baker 
Hopkins, a former Vice-President of Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
and former President of Inter-Provincial Pipe Lines, Ltd. 


The two other mutual funds investing in Canadian 
securities are Calvin Bullock’s Canadian Fund and Frank 
L. Valenta’s Natural Resources of Canada Fund. 


Hare’s Ltd. Cuts Sales Charge; Other Concessions Made 


Hare’s Ltd., distributor for Aviation Group, Bank Group, 
Insurance Group and Stock & Bond Group Shares, this week 
announced increased commissions to dealers and lower sales 
charges to their clients on single purchases of $15,000 and over. 


In addition, to special groups, the quantity discount on sales 
charges will be determined by adding the amount of any new pur- 
chase to the amount of all previous purchases still held. This 
additional concession will be made to employees’ profit-sharing 
and pension funds, as well as educational and charitable organiza- 
tions whose income is also exempt from taxation. 

Individuals, trustees, guardians and the like may combine 
purchases for more than one of their accounts to obtain the benefit 
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of reduced sales commissions provided the amount necessary to 
qualify is confirmed in a single retail sale. 


Selling commissions for the shares of Hare’s funds now range 
from 1.25% to 866%, with the dealer commission ranging from 
1% to 6%. 


BRIEFLY: 


The Just Mention My Name Department: “Stop the Music.” 
the comic Croesus of radio giveaway shows, will throw fifty shares 
of a well-known mutual fund into the hands of some winner on 
iis next program... . Already successfully mailed to by one New 
York mutual fund retailer, the Gilbert Miller Theater patrons’ list 
now has over fifty thousand names, mostly northeastern seaboard 
addresses. ... A weli-known stock market index closed recently 
at almost the exact point as on the same day a year earlier. No™ 
change! Distributors Group, analyzing price movements of all. 
the stocks listed on the Stock Exchange, reports during this same 
period that 60% of them declined, 40% advanced. Odds are 6-to-4 
against the unsophisticated. ... ~ 1 


After June 17, Wellington Fund shareholders will automati- 
cally receive distributions in stock unless they specify they want 
payments in cash. ... M. L. P. F. & B., who sell no funds, will 
test the women’s market for stocks and bonds this month with 
keyed ads in the “New Yorker,” the New York “Times Sunday Maga- 
zine” section, “Women’s Wear Daily” and in four women’s fashion. 
magazines. The advertising agency, Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
in New York, has done an incredibly good job on copy and lay- 
out... . If the portfolio of Group Securities’ Common Stock Fund 
had remained unchanged the last two years, appreciation would 
have been 11%. Actual appreciation amounted to 21%. . . . Today, 
60% of duPont’s current sales are in products unknown or in_ 
commercial infancy 20 years ago, and more than one-third of the, 
earnings of Union Carbide are from products and processes de- 
veloped since 1939, Vance Sanders reports. ... This year, Amer-_ 
ica’s privately-owned tax-paying businesses will spend about. 
$1,800 million for industrial research and development, compared 
with $500 million in 1941, Vance Sanders adds. One more reason, 
why privately-owned companies operating in the favorable climate 
of a competitive free enterprise system can make more and better, 














goods for more people at a cheaper price. 
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HAROLD STORY, President of 
the Wisconsin Investment Com- 
pany, and Joseph T. Johnson, 
President of the Milwaukee Com- 
pany, announced that Edgar, 
Ricker & Co., Sgav holly owned 
subsidiary of the lwaukee Com- 
pany, has become.the distributor 
of Wisconsin Investment Company 
shares, and will undertake a na- 
tionwide sale of the stock. It is 
expected that after a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Wis- 
consin Investment Company, that 
Edgar, Ricker & Co. will also be- 
come the manager of the fund. 
The services of Fernand Pater- 
notte as investment counselor will 
continue to be made available to 
the investment committee of the 
Wisconsin Investment Company. 
This will be accomplished through 
an agreement with Glore, Forgan 
& Company of Chicago, with whom 
Mr. Paternotte will shortly be- 
come associated as Manager of 
their Investment Advisory De- 
partment. 


UTAH FUND has filed an applica- 
tion with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for an order 
that will declare it has ceased to 
be an investment company. 


All assets and funds of the cor- 
poration have been distributed to 
shareholders and the fund has 
been dissolved. The fund was orig- 
inally organized in Nov. 1945. 


United 
SCIENCE 
Fund 


Investment Dealer or 


WADDELL & REED, INC. 
Principe! Underwriters 
40 Wall St. 
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OPEN-END REPORTS 


BULLOCK FUND reports total 
net assets on April 30, 1952, were 
$13,293,481 compared with total 
net assets of $11,647,680 on April 
30, 1951. On April 30, 1952, in- 
vestments owned had a market 
value of $12,625,165, compared 
with a cost of $10,460,369, indicat- 
ing unrealized appreciation of $2,- 
164,796. This compares with un- 
realized appreciation of $2.378.957 
on the same date a year earlier. 


Bullock Fund held 84.09% of its 
total assets in common stocks on 
April 30, 1952. The balance of 
total net assets was divided be- 
tween U. S. Government bonds, 
10.88%, and cash and equivalent, 
5.03%. Largest group holdings in 
common stocks in approximate 
percentage of total net assets were 
petroleum shares representing 
10.96%; railroads, 9.70%; utilities, 
6.48%; steel, 6.45% and non-fer- 
rous metals, 5.57%. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS Shares 
reports net assets of $35,963,414 
on April 30, 1952. equivalent to 
$3.97 per share, compared -with 
net assets of $36,140,064 on Jan. 
31, 1952, equivalent to $3.99 per 
share on that date. 


Since the last quarterly report 
the following bonds have been 
added to the portfolio: American 
Tobacco 3s of 1962; American To- 
bacco 3%s of 1977: Columbia Gas 
System 3%s of 1977; Illinois Power 
342s of 1982; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric 3%s of 1985; Pacific Power & 
Light 3%s of 1982; United Gas 
3%s of 1972; Province of British 
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A Prospectus describing the Come 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 
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Columbia 35ss of 1977; and Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia 3%s of 14. 
Common stocks of Celanese Cor- 
poration and Twentieth Century- 
Fox Corporation were eliminated 
in the period, as was the holding 
of El Paso Electric 2%s of 1980. 


TOTAL NET assets of Television- 
Electronics Fund at the end of the 
first six months of its fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1952, were $15,- 
669,283, an increase of $3,376,358 
during the second quarter. Rate 
of growth has continued in the 
second half of the fiscal year and 
assets now stand at $16,600,000. 


Chester Tripp, President, in his 
report to stockholders called at- 
tention to the recent FCC assign- 
ment making available 2,053 tele- 
vision channels in 1,291 commu- 
nities. The significance of the 
eventual expansion to occur be- 
cause of this lifting of the freeze 
on television station construction 
can scarcely be overestimated, he 
said, but added that “there ap- 
pears to be little chance that any 
major expansion can be antici- 
pated over the very near term. 
However, in due time the FCC 
will in all likelihood have made 
satisfactory progress in unsnarling 
‘the technical complexities in- 
‘volved, so that more and more 
new stations will be servicing un- 
‘tapped areas as well as markets 
‘which have been only partially 
covered to date.” 

In areas where television is 
now available, only slightly more 
than 60% of the homes wired for 
electricity have a set, he said. 


TOTAL NET assets of Dividend 
Shares on April 30, 1952 were 
$102,504,941, a gain of $5,177,731 
since Oct. 31, 1951, the end of the 
company’s 1951 fiscal year. 

Net asset value per share of 
stock outstanding on April 30 was 
‘$1.82, compared with $1.79 on Oct. 
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EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


Trustees have declared a dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) a share, pay- 





able June 25, 1952 to shareholders of 
record at 4:00 p.m., Jume 13, 1952. 
8ist Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
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EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 


Trustees have declared a dividend of 


fifteen cents ($.15) a share, payable 
June 25, 1952 to shareholders of 
record at 4:00 p.m., Jume 13, 1952. 


83rd Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


24 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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31, 1951. Total net assets on Oct. 
31 were $97,327,210. 

Hugh Bullock, President, in re- 
porting on the continued growth 
of Dividend Shares, said: “Barring 
sudden and significant develop- 
ments in the international sphere, 
it appears likely that the economy 
will continue for some time ahead 
in its state of uneasy balance, 
though current indications point 
to a rising trend of business ac- 
tivity in the second half of the 
calendar year.” 


NET EARNINGS of Investors Di- 
versified Services for the calendar 
year, 1951, were the second highest 
in the company’s 58-year history, 
Earl E. Crabb, Chairman and 
President, reported to share- 
holders. 

Net earnings of I.D.S., invest- 
ment manager and distributors for 
the “Investors Group” of face- 
amount certificate and mutual 
fund investment companies, were 
$4,125,748, a decline of $2,328,663 
trom the all-time high net annual 
earnings of $6,464,411 reported in 
1950. 

This decline was due to restric- 
tions on home buildings which 
were in effect throughout 1951 and 
which greatly curtailed operations 
of the LD.S. mortgage and con- 
struction loan division, with result 
that 1951 earnings from the com- 
pany’s mortgage operations fell 
about $4,400,000 below 1950. a rec- 
ord year for U. S. home construc- 
tion volume. 

The company's 1951 earnings as 
distributor of face-amount invest- 
ment certificates and mutual fund 
shares issued by subsidiary and 
affiliated companies substantially 
exceeded those of the previous 
year. I.D.S. earnings as investment 
manager, by contract, for com- 
panies within the Investors group 
were also well above 1950 levels. 

Total assets of 1.D.S. as of March 
31, 1952, were $272,063,371. The 
bulk of these assets were in se- 
curities and mortgages on real 
estate. 


COMMONWEALTH Investment 
Company reports total net assets 
on May 31 have reached the all- 
time high of $50,105,891. 


SCUDDER, STEVENS & Clark 
Common Stock Fund reports total 
net assets of $3,638,205 on June 10, 
which is an increase of more than 
50% from a year ago. Per share 
net asset value is $29.34 on 124,016 
outstanding shares, compared with 
$27.24 per share on 81,023 shares 
outstanding a year ago. 


SCUDDER, STEVENS & Clark 
Fund reports total net assets of 
$38,349,779 on June 10, 1952, equal 
to $58.13 per share on 659,674 
shares outstanding on that date. 
This compares with total net assets 
of $35,546,944 a year ago, equal to 
$56.73 per share on 626,558 shares 
outstanding at that time. 


NEW PROSPECTUS 


HUDSON FUND released this week a new 
prospectus dated June 2, 1952. Available 
frem 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


SEC REGISTRATIONS 


ASSOCIATED FUND, St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 19 filed a registration statement with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
covering 22.250 full paid un.ts and 70,000 
accumulative units. 


DIVIDEND SHARES, New York, on May 20 
filed with the SEC on a _ registration 
Statement covering 28,000,000 shares of 
capital stock. 


INVESTORS MUTUAL, Minneapolis, on 
May 15 filed a registration statement 
covering 5,000,000 shares of capital stock. 


QUINBY & COMPANY, Rochester, filed on 
May 16 with the SEC a statement covering 
$2.000,000 of certificates of interest in 
“The Quinby Plan for Accumulation of 
Common Stock of Eastman Kodak Co.” 


SELECTED AMERICAN Shares, Chicago, 
on Mery 14 filed -a letter of notification 
with the SEC covering 150,000 siares of 
common stock. to be offered at market 
through .Selected Investments Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., distributors for the Pund. 


FORMULA FUND of Boston on May 26 
filed a registration statement with the 
SEC covering 30,5000 skares of capital 


stock (par $1) to be offered at net asset 
value per share plus sales lead through 
Investment Research Corp. 
to be used for investment. 


Proceeds are 


Bankers Offer Northern 
States Power Bonds 


Public offering of $21,500,000 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
first mortgage 3%% bonds, series 
due June 1, 1982, is being made 
today by a group headed jointly 
by Lehman Brothers and Riter & 
Co. The bonds are priced at 
101.153% and accrued interest, to 
yield 3.19%. The group won 
award of the issue at competitive 
sale Tuesday. 

Net proceeds from the financ- 
ing, together with funds to be 
received by the company from an 
offering to its common stockhold- 
ers of 1,108,966 additional shares 
of common stock at $10.50 a share, 
under rights which expire June 23, 
wilt be used to provide a part 
of the new capital required for 
the construction program of 
Northern States Power Company 
and subsidiary companies. 

The bonds are redeemable at 
regular redemption prices de- 
creasing from 104.16% to par. For 
sinking fund purposes they are re- 
deemable at prices ranging from 
101.13% to par. 

The company is an operating 
public utility and also a regis- 
tered public utility holding com- 
pany. Directly and through sub- 
sidiaries it furnishes electric ser- 
vice to 551 communities in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. In addition, 
electric service is furnished to 
many rural and farm customers 
and to rural electric cooperative 
associates and other utility com- 
panics. The company and sub- 
sidiaries also furnish natural gas, 
manufactured or liquefied petro- 
leum gas, steam or hot water 
aeating service, telephone service 
and water service in certain com- 
munities. 

Consolidated operating revenues 
in 1951 totaled $88,727,994; gross 
income, $16,224,128; and net in- 
come, $12,059,006. 


West & Go. Sells Oil 
Finance Corp. Shares 


The offering made June 4 of 
2,400,000 shares of common stock 
of Oil Finance Corp. at 12% cents 
per share has been completed, all 
of these shares having been sold. 
The financing was arranged 
through West & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

The Oil Finance Corp. was 
formed in Delaware on Feb. 28, 
1952, for the purposes of exploring 
for oil and gas and the develop- 
ment of likely oil and gas pros- 
pects. 

The net proceeds will be used 
to make the first payment on ac- 
count of the purchase of oil and 
gas leases in Warren County, Pa., 
for working capital, and other 
corporate purposes. 


W. E. Burnet Partner 


Penn Harvey will become a 
limited partner in W. E. Burnet 
& Co., 11 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on July 1. On the 
same date, J. Henry Alexandre, 
Jr., member of the Exchange, and 


Richard P. Windisch, general 
partners will become © limited 
partners. 


George. L. Shaskan Opens 


George Lincoln Shaskan is en- 
gaging in a_ securities business 
from offices at 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City. In the past Mr. 
Shaskan was a partner in Shaskan 
& Co. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Philip L. 
Rea, Jr. is now associated with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 8 East Broad Street. 








Stock Exchanges. 


ert C. Yates has been added to 


San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


A number of interesting developments have taken place in the 
banking field during the past several weeks. 

On May 21 the officials of the Manufacturers Trust and the 
New York Trust announced that the proposed merger of the two 
banks had been dropped. According to the announcement the 
request to cancel the merger plan, which would have made the 
surviving institution the fourth largest bank in the country, origi- 
nated with the directors of the New York Trust. Under the cir- 
cumstances the directors of the Manufacturers Trust agreed not to 
proceed with the merger. 


The reason given for the change in plans was that certain 
large stockholders of New York Trust objected to the proposal. 
In view of the fact that a two-thirds vote in favor of the merger 
was required to effect the plan and that this approval might be 
difficult to obtain because of the opposition, it was deemed advis- 
able to call off the consolidation. 

According to reports in financial circles, part of the opposition 
to the merger was inspired by certain bank stock specialists in 
New York who felt that the terms of the proposal were not suffi- 
cient to justify the approval of the consolidation by New York 
Trust stockholders, 

Savings banks and trust funds in the New England area, 
where a substantial amount of the New York Trust stock is held, 
were supposedly the investors who were opposed to the merger. > 

Thus, even though one of the prominent investment banking 
houses had prepared a report which endeavored to justify the 
basis of the merger, the unenthusiastic support of the plan on the 
part of a number of stockholders persuaded the directors of New 
York Trust to cancel the merger plans. 

This is the second time within the past 10 months that a New 
York bank merger has been called off after having been publicly 
announced. 

Last August the Chase National Bank and Bank of Manhat- 
tan announced their intention to merge only to announce the fol- 
lowing day that “legal obstacles’ had arisen which made the 
consolidation impossible at that time. 

While these events point up the difficulty of carrying out a 
merger among some of the major banks, they do indicate that 
there is a considerable amount of interest on the part of various 
institutions to enlarge their banking operations and on the part of 
others to merge with larger institutions. Thus, in spite of the 
obstacles which have arisen, there are good reasons to believe that 
additional mergers of large banks both in and outside of New York 
will be accomplished although the timing as seen from past ex- 
perience is difficult to determine. 

One of the interesting developments resulting from the Man- 
ufacturers Trust-New York Trust proposal that caused consider- 
able discussion was the dividend policy adopted by the Manu- 
facturers Trust. 

According to the consolidation proposal if it had been ap- 
proved, the surviving bank would have paid a dividend of $3 a 
share on an annual basis. This would have amounted to an in- 
crease in the dividend rate of Manufacturers Trust from $2.60 on 
an annual basis to $3. There had been some expectation in view 
of this announcement that even though the merger was called off, | 
the Manufacturers Trust might increase the dividend to the $3 
rate. At the meeting on June 2, 1952, however, Manufacturers 
Trust declared the regular quarterly dividend of $0.65 a share. It 
may be that some favorable action will be taken later in the year 
in the event that merger proposals are revived. 

One of the other large New York City banks did act to in- 
crease its payment to stocks at a recent dividend meeting. The 
Guaranty Trust on June 4, increased the regular quarterly pay- 
ment from $3 to $3.50 a share. 

This increases the rate of annual payment from $12 to $14. 
For the past several years, however, Guaranty Trust has been 
declaring an extra dividend of $2 a share in December payable in 
January to bring the total payment for the year to $14 a share. 

This action, in effect then, places the stock of Guaranty 
Trust on a regular $14 basis. Whether or not an extra will be paid 
in the coming year remains to be seen, although on the basis of 
capital and earnings some additional payment might be justified. 

As the outlook for bank earnings has improved considerably 
over the past year, these changes in dividend payments might be 
considered significant. Where capital is adequate a larger pay-out 
of income may be possible and where additional capital is required 
some increase in payment may be justified to support a program of 
financing. 
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Prospects Confronting the 
Private Power Companies 


many times by high officials and is 
completely understandable. Aljll 
of you have witnessed the cam- 
paign for Federal generating 
plants and Federal transmission 
lines. I am sure you will agree 
that this plan, if carried out, 
eventually would lead to Social- 
ism, not only of the utility indus- 
try but of most other industries. 
In the first part of this presen- 
tation, I shall endeavor to give 
you the facts to show how far the 
Federal Power Program has pro- 


gressed. 


Private Utility Future a Bright 
One 
My outlook is that if the peo- 
ple of the Nation continue to be 
alert, the Federal Power Program, 
as outlined by its authors, will not 
succeed 


Congress definitely has not 
adopted and does not look kindly 
u a Federal Power Program 

hich the Interior Department 
would take over the private 
power industry. I am very satis- 
fied with the attitude evidenced 
by Congress when a utility is do- 
ing or is ready and willing to do 
the job. 

I believe that the people do not 
look kindly upon any such Fed- 
eral Power Program, and I am 
convinced that by continued pre- 
sentations to the people of the 
facts involved we can and will 
stop and turn back such a pro- 
gram. 

After presenting the status of 
the Federal Power Program to- 
day, I shall endeavor to give you 
facts to show why the Federal 
Power Program will not be car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusion and 
why our industry will continue to 
be the successful and prosperous 
one it is today. 


Federal Money in the Power 
Business 


By the end of June, 1952, the 
Federal Government will have 


CHART I 


spent approximately $4,258 mil- 
lion on projects involving power 
exclusive of the $2,700 million 
which has been appropriated for 
REA. The spending of this money 
has been concentrated in certain 
areas. 


I would now like to show you 
by a chart where the Federal 
Government has spent and is 
spending this $4,258 million on 
power projects. 


Chart I—Location of Spending 
on Federal Power Projects, shows 
in every area on the map that the 
Federal Government has built or 
is building generating plants and 
transmission lines, and if the pres- 
ent program of the Interior De- 
partment is continued the future 
of the companies in those areas is 
threatened. However, in practi- 
cally every one of those areas, the 
private utility companies have 
been opposing with considerable 
success appropriations for the 
Federal Power Program. 


Creeping Development of Federal 
Power Program 


One reason why the Federal 
Power Program has had such ex- 
tensive development in a com- 
paratively few years is that in the 
early stages and up until the last 
few years only a few companies 
were affected, the balance of the 
industry did not realize the dan- 
ger, and the opposition to the 
program was extremely limited. 


Chart 1l—Proportion of Electric 
Companies Directly Affected by 
Federal Power, shows that in 
1931, only 1% of the Class A and 
B companies was directly affected 
by Federal power plants. Many 
uninformed and unaffected com- 
panies thought that the socialistic 
movement was local in character, 
was in some way due to the 
failure of the local companies to 
measure up to the situation, and 
in any event would never reach 
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LOCATION OF SPENDING 
ON FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS 


them. But, of course, it has moved 
forward and spread out. 

By 1941, 10 years later, the pro- 
portion had increased to 8% and 
by 1951 to 27%, including those 
that had been expropriated. And 
by “affected” I mean right up 
against the gun. A lot more are 
well aware of what is in store for 
them; others are beginning to be 
alarmed, while still others are go- 
ing their various ways without 
paying too much attention to 
what is going to hit them in due 
time. 


Present and Future Program of 
Federal Power 


A comparison of the Federal 
projects which we now have and 
which are contemplated for the 
future is very interesting and 
shows the progress of the Federal 
Power Program up to the pres- 
ent time and what is planned for 
the future. 


Chart Ii—Status of Federal 
Power Plant Program, shows that 
the Federal Government has com- 
pleted or under construction 119 
projects with approximately 16,- 
672,000 kilowatts of installed ca- 
pacity. 

However, the government has 
authorized, approved and pro- 
posed 649 plants with a capacity 
of almost 52,000,000 kilowatts. 

Fifteen and five-tenths per cent 
of the total plants have been com- 
pleted or are under construction, 
but they constitute 24.5% of the 
total kilowatts installed and to be 
installed. In other words, the 
plants which have been or are be- 
ing constructed by the Federal 
Government, in general are much 
larger in capacity than the con- 
templated plants. 

The chart which you see, total- 
ing 768 projects, shows those proj- 
ects which we have been able to 
identify. Undoubtedly, many more 
generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines will be proposed as the 
years go by, including steam-elec- 
tric stations not now formalfy in 
the program. 

Just what this program would 
cost is anybody’s guess. The Water 
Resources Policy Commission, in 
its recent report, gave figures 
ranging from $70 billion to $115 
billion. Based on past experience, 
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we can anticipate that the final 
figure would exceed these vast 
amounts if the program were to 
be carried to completion. These 
amounts indicate a tremendous 
burden on taxpayers, which is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 


Preference Customers Get Bulk 
of Federal Power 


Chart IV—Disposition of Elec- 
tricity Produced at Federal Dams, 
shows who gets the electricity 
produced at Federal dams and 
steam-electric stations. Including 
losses, nearly half goes to the so- 
called preference customers. The 
next largest group is certain es- 
pecially-favored large industries. 
The electric companies use only 
slightly more than 20% of the 
total, although they serve 80% of 
the people of the nation. 


TVA—An Example of What 
May Come 


TVA can be considered as a 
good example of what we can ex- 
pect in Federal power in the fu- 
ture unless the program is stopped. 

TVA started as a means of dis- 
posing of the output from Wilson 
dam. It secured some steam plants 
in the course of its acquisition of 
utilities in the area, and built an- 
other steam plant during World 
War II under the guise of national 
defense. It built the New John- 
sonville steam plant on the plea 
that it was responsible for the 
power supply in the area and now 
the lid is off. In a few years TVA 
will be a steam-electric system 
with hydro for peaking purposes. 


The Pattern of Federal Electric 
Power 


The pattern of Federal power 
has become very plain. Because 
Congress has not looked with fa- 
vor upon the establishment of ad- 
ditional Valley Authorities, Fed- 
eral Power Marketing Agencies 
are being set up by edict of the 
Secretary of the Interior, without 
the consent of Congress. 


Chart V—Federal Power Mar- 
keting Areas, shows the five ma- 
jor power marketing agencies of 
the Federal Government. Four of 
these: Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration; Southwestern Power 
Administration; Bonneville Power 
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Administration, and Bureau of 
Reclamation, are a part of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


TVA is an independent Federal 
corporation. 

My chart shows a sixth area— 
the State of Nebraska—where the 
enterprise has been financed in 
substantial part by the Federal 
ponte tne pe but is still on a State 

asis. 


There are also some other sim- 
ilar areas which are small and 
which I have not shown. 

These marketing agencies are 
tax-free, subsidized utilities. They 
are the nationalized segment of 
the utility business. 


Federal Bureaus Have Abandoned 
Excuses for Power Expansion 


We have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that Federal dams which 
were authorized ostensibly for the 
purpose of irrigating our arid 
lands, or controlling floods, often 
turn out to be weapons designed 
to destroy the electric companies 
in the area and put the Federal 
Government in the power busi- 
ness. 


As examples ... the Federal 
Government now operates or has 
under construction 15 steam-elec- 
tric plants that have no other rea- 
son for existence than the genera- 
tion of electricity; TVA has nine 
hydroelectric plants that are 
strictly for power; other Federal 
hydroelectric plants — Hungry 
Horse, Canyon Ferry and Clark 
Hill, to mame three — originally 
were authorized as multi-purpose 
projects with reclamation or 
flood control benefits, but today 
are power plants and nothing 
more. 

Many Department of Interior 
projects being urged at the pres- 
ent time are being sought without 
regard to purposes other than 
power, and the Interior Depart- 
ment itself frankly admits it is 
in the electric power business. 

In the Roanoke Rapids case, 
with which you are familiar, Sec- 
retary Chapman stated his posi- 
tion as follows: 


“The interest of the Secretary 
of the Interior is that of a com- 
petitor of Virginia Electric & 
Power Company in the sale of 
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power in the Roanoke River area 
of Virginia and North Carolina.” 


The Southwestern and South- 
eastern Power Administrations 
are engaging in another practice 
that is extremely dangerous and 
beyond the scope of the law under 
which they operate. They are 
purchasing steam electric power 
for resale although Section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 does 
not contain a single word giving 
them this authority. The Arkan- 
sas Circuit Court had this to say 
about the practice: 


Mm . . The National Congress 
which prescribes the powers and 
duties of SPA only vests that 
agency wit hauthority to sell and 
distribute hydroelectric energy 
produced by dual-purpose flood 
control dams. It is net authorized 
te purchase energy produced by 
steam plants.” 


The Problem 
This brings us to the point of 
how I view the future of our truly 


great industry—it can be summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) If the Interior Department 
policy continues as it is today and 
if the thinking in Washington is 
such that the program is carried 
out as set forth in the Ickes mem- 
orandum of Jan. 3, 1946, and in 
the testimony which the top In- 
terior Department officials have 
given before Congress in each of 
the past several years, it will in- 
evitably mean the nationalization 
of our industry and most other 
industries. 


(2) The plan is clear. It pro- 
vides for Federal hydro plants, 
Federal steam plants, Federal 
transmission lines to all load cen- 
ters, Federal control of all sales 
and rates. It is not regional—it 
will cover the entire nation and 
you who live in states not now in- 
volved had better do everything 
possible to help your buddies in 
the front line trenches and to 
build your own defenses. 

My best judgment is that this 
program will never be consum- 
mated; that the Federal policy 
will change. 

Although the foes of private 
utilities are so formidable that 
they could destroy the industry, 
intelligent activities by the in- 
dustry can assure a long and suc- 
cessful future. Likewise, no activ- 
ity, or limited activity, or unin- 
telligent activity by the industry 
will lead to the eventual destruc- 
tion of our companies by a tortu- 
ous process akin to a Russian trial 
and prison. 

Please let me try to support this 
theory. 


Utilities Can Build Any Eeonom- 
ically Feasible Project 
Regardless of Size 


Repeatedly we hear that a proj- 
ect is too large for private indus- 
try, so the government has to 
build it. 

That’s just pure baloney! 

TVA has spent about $540 mil- 
lion on straight power facilities in 
the 18 years it has been operat- 
ing, since 1933. Compare this with 
the following record of construc- 
tion by private companies—a rec- 
ord that has been achieved in the 
six years since the end of World 
War Il: 

$816 million by Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

$445 million by Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

$344 million by Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. 

$246 million by The Detroit 
Edison Company. 

Between 1946 and 1952, the 
United States Steel Corporation 
spent almost one billion four hun- 
dred million dollars on its expan- 
sion program. 

From 1946 to 1951, inclusive, 
the electric utility industry spent 
ten billion, 89 million dollars to 
construct new facilities, while in 
the same period the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent only about two bil- 
lion, 428 million dollars on power 
projects — or only about one- 
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quarter the amount financed by 
private enterprise. 


This certainly indicates to me 
that the only thing our industry 
can’t build is a project which is 
not economically feasible, not fi- 
nancially sound and which 
shouldn’t be built at all, or which 
should be built for some valid 
non-reimbursable reason such as 
reclamation or flood control. 


Federal Electric Power Is Not 
Cheap Power 


The war cry of the Federal 
power proponents is “cheap 
power.” It has been effective 
against and harmful to us. Now 
let’s analyze it. 


Whether the power is Federal 
power or private power, the peo- 
ple pay for it and every cent of 
it. They pay as consumers or as 
taxpayers, or both. 

Consider the Hungry Horse 
project in Montana. 


Chart Vi—The “Cheap Power” 
Myth in the Northwest, shows that 
Montana Power Company’s Kerr 
Dam cost $11,000,000 for 112,000 
kilowatts of capacity. Hungry 
Horse, on the same watershed and 
only 50 miles away is estimated 
to cost $110,000,000 for 285,000 
kilowatts—10 times the money for 
2% times as much capacity. 


Which is “cheap” power? We 
should do much more than we are 
doing to tell the people. 


Without burdening you with ad- 
ditional examples, let me suggest 
that you consider the number of 
employees per customer which 
each Federal agency operating in 
your territory has. Then compare 
this with the number of employ- 
ees per customer in your own 
company. 

Also compare the cost per kilo- 
watt of any project being built 
in your territory by the Federal 
Government with the cost per 
kilowatt of the same type of 
project being built by private 
companies. 


The Facts Are On Our Side 


The socialized power program 
of the Federal Government lacks 
a firm foundation of integrity and 
economics. All the facts are on 
the side of the electric companies 
—I do not believe that we are 
taking full advantage of our fa- 
vorable position. Whenever we 
do, we are surprisingly successful. 

The electric companies have 
been successful where they have 
opposed before Congress or the 
courts Federal hydroelectric proj- 
ects which the companies were 
willing to build themselves—for 
example, Kings River in Califor- 
nia and Roanoke Rapids in North 
Carolina. 

The electric companies have 
been reasonably successful in op- 
posing Federal transmission lines 
where they now have or are will- 
ing to build adequate lines them- 
selves. 

The five New York companies 
are making headway in prevent- 
ing a Federal power development 
at Niagara by being willing and 
able to do the job themselves and 
by labeling the Federal proposal 
for what it is—an adventure in 
Socialism. New England is taking 
steps to forestall a Federal power 
invasion of their area by prepar- 
ing to make the worthwhile de- 
velopments themselves. 

Electric Energy Inc. success- 
fully competed with TVA for a 
big share of a government de- 
fense load. 

Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany is winning the Roanoke case 
against the Department of the In- 
terior. 

We are beginning to organize 
as an industry and talk, act, think 
and fight as a unit. We could well 
do much more than we are. 


Wasteful, Extravagant Govern- 
ment Our Greatest Problem 
Our real problem is much 

broader than a utility industry 

problem. If the utility problems 





could be isolated, the difficulties 
would be reduced to a fraction of 
their present importance. 

As I see it, our entire nation is 
on a direct road to a lower stand- 
ard of living, to fewer comforts 
in life, to reduced freedom, to 
something comparable to what 
England has today, unless the 
people demand a complete change 
in administrative thinking in 
Washington. 

Wasteful, extravagant govern- 
ment necessarily means — higher 
taxes—more inflation—more reg- 
ulation by government — less ac- 
tual value for your dollar—and 
that you will be able te buy less 
with what you receive for each 
hour you work. 

For several years I have be- 
lieved that the steel business, the 
banking business, the railroads, 
or the medical fraternity would be 
nationalized before the utility in- 
dustry. However the order is not 
important, because if the nation 
adopts that policy all business will 
receive similar treatment. 


Program Suggested 

If it is not too presumptuous, I 
would suggest the following pro- 
gram as one which should assure 
the continued success of our in- 
dustry: 

(1) To maintain at all times 
adequate facilities — generation — 
transmission and distribution—to 


supply the power requirements in 
your area. 


(2) Efficient and courteous 
service to all members of the pub- 
lic, and at lowest possible cost. 

(3) A capable Information De- 
partment which keeps your em- 
ployees and the public informed 
on all problems relating to our 
industry and our form of govern- 
ment. Wasteful Federal spending, 
high taxes, the seizure of the steel 
industry, socialized medicine, are 
just as important as problems re- 
lating specifically to our industry. 
It is all in the same mulligan and 
all will be cooked together _un- 
less we put out the fire. 


(4) A willingness and readiness 
when economically feasible to 
build power projects on the 
streams of the nation. For ex- 
ample, Idaho Power Company at 
Hells Canyon and the power com- 
panies that are willing to develop 
the Niagara sites. 

(5) A willingness and readiness 
to build generating facilities and 
all other power facilities at Fed- 
eral dams, whenever it is not eco- 
nomically feasible to also build 
the dam. 

(6) A willingness and readiness 
to build all necessary transmission 
lines. 

(7) An essential part of the last 
three points is an aggressive, ac- 
tive, forceful opposition to the 
government doing any of the 
things a private utility is willing 
to do. 

(8) Last—and this is very im- 
portant—organization of the elec- 
tric companies into a united front. 
We must make sure that the in- 
dustry story is presented to the 
public adequately and correctly, 
and that we think, act and speak 
as a team. 


Conclusion 


I hope that I leave you with 
four principal thoughts: 


(1) If the present Administra- 
tion can and does carry out its 
power program through future 
years, our industry is doomed and 
our personal futures and the fu- 
tures of the people of America 
are dark and dreary. 

(2) Our fighting forces are far 
stronger than the opposition and 
if each utility company in these 
United States adopts and executes 
a sound intelligent program, our 
future and the future of the 
American people is bright. 

(3) Our future is so inter- 
mingled with the future of good 
government in these United 
States, with the future of all pri- 
vate ownership of property, with 


the future of personal freedoms 
and with the future of the people 
as a whole that they cannot be 
separated. 


ate future. 
seems to say the effect will 
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pump priming for the immedi- 


Occasionally it 


(4) And last—that we have be- be bullish and the market goes 
fore us one of the most important 
— most worthwhile challenges 
ever confronting any industry and 
any nation, with a continuing land 
of plenty, if we do our job as we 
should. 









Tomorrow’s 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

By WALTER WHYTE 


The news is full of the steel 
situation. The strike’s off— 
it’s on—it’s off—it’s on, etc., 
etc. The Taft-Hartley Act is 
a good law and should be ap- 
plied. Taft-Hartley’s bad and 
shouldn’t be used. It is; it 
isn’t; it is; it isn’t. The Presi- 
dent shouldn’t have the power 
to take over private industry. 
He should have the power. He 
shouldn’t, etc., etc. 


Ed * Re 


After you get through read- 
ing or listening to, all the 
arguments pro and con it 
leaves you dazed and wonder- 
ing what to do. 


* %* bg 


My answer to most of this 
is to look beyond the heated 
arguments and see what the 
market itself is saying about 
it. The market isn’t interested 
in semantics pro or con. It 
concerns itself with hard facts 
as far ahead as it can see and 
acts accordingly. While all 
the yelling is going on a solid 
cross-section of the financial 
brains of the world is buying 
and selling certain stocks in 
the belief that such participa- 
tion — or non-participation — 
will either become profitable 
in the near future, or will 
avoid losses in the same pe- 
riod of time. 

* 


ne ve 


Last week the market ad- 
vanced again. At this writing 
it is backing away. It is part 
of a pattern that tells a story, 
a proper interpretation of 
which can mean profits. Or 
avoid losses. 

% 


The underlying causes I 
mentioned last week and the 
week before are still present. 
A new inflationary shot in 
the arm, whether it be in the 
form of lightened credits or 
printing press money can re- 
vive the economy long enough 
to see the market go up a 
number of points. The basic 
fact, however, is that cheaper 
money will mean higher 
prices for goods, heavy as well 
as consumer, which points to 
smaller buying power. Grosses 
may go up as dollar volume 
of sales advance. But the net 


will be smaller. 
%* me 


At present, it seems to me, 


that the market is trying to 
evaluate the effects of new 


%* % 


XK 


up. But each time the ad 
vance runs into some snag, 


stocks turn dull and 

fading away again. 

this is a downtrend in a bull 
market or an uptrend in a 
bear market can present a fine 
point to argue about. A 

they mean little except in the 


terms of your own stock. 


If your stock keeps 
up and the market keeps go- 
ing down you’re in a personal 
bull market. If it’s the other 
way, al! the encouraging tape 
action won’t mean a thing te 

you. 
od 


My considered opinion is 
that the majority of stocks 
should be avoided until 
unless a sharp reaction occurs. 
Buying them on strength at 
this stage is not my idea of 
safety. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at ang 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ew 
those of the author only.] 


Beavers Promoted 
By Trust Co. of Ga. 


J. Kary Beavers has been pro~ 
moted from Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent to Vice-President of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, im 
charge of the bank’s Bond Depart— 
ment, it was announced by Mar 
shall B. Hall, President, follow~ 
ing a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

After 11 years in the securities 
business in Birmingham, Alabama, 
Mr. Beavers joined the Trust Com— 
pany of Georgia in 1935. He was 
elected Assistant Secretary in 1942 
and Assistant Vice-President a 
year later. 

Lloyd B. Hatcher, Vice-Presi- 
dent, who was formerly in charge 
of the bank’s Bond Department, 
has been assigned increased re- 
sponsibilities in the Commercial 
Banking Department, where his 
duties will include the supervi- 
sion of the bank’s investment ac- 
count. After an association with 
the Guaranty Company of New 
York, Mr. Hatcher joined the 
Trust Company in 1935. He opened 
an office in New York as its New 
York representative in 1946, and 
three years later returned to“ At. 
lanta as head of the Bond Depart-; 
ment. 


Carreau Admitting Barlow 


On July 1, Henry M. Barlow 
will become a limited partner 
in Carreau & Co., 63 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Barlow is a partner of H. M. Bar— 
low & Co., which will dissolve 
June 30. 
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Continued from page 10 


Implications of Niagara 


Power Controversy 


multiple-purpose projects by their 
nature have been located in areas 
where the power aspects of the 
project have produced a radical 
effect upon the power economy of 
the area as a whole. This has been 
so because the additional generat- 
ing capacity made available has 
been tremendous in relation to the 
electric generating capacity al- 
ready existing in the area. On the 
basis of this experience and with- 
out inquiry into the facts relating 
to the Niagara, public power ad- 
vocates, in order to advance their 
position, have labeled New York 
State as an area of “desperate 
power shortage’ —a “power- 
starved” area. But here are the 
facts: 

The installed capacity of our 
group of five companies — and 
there are, of course, several other 
privately owned companies in the 
“State—is approximately 6,500,000 
kilowatts. We have under con- 
struction at the present time in 
excess of 1,250,000 kilowatts of 
additional capacity, more than the 
entire additional capacity of the 
overall Niagara redevelopment. 

This construction will be com- 
pleted long before any additional 
Niagara power can be made avail- 
able and the additional Niagara 
capacity would then represent 
only some 14% of the installed 
capacity of just our five compa- 
nies. Even this percentage is re- 
duced when effect is given to the 
construction which we _ have 
planned for installation before 
1960 but not yet commenced. In 
the Niagara Mohawk System alone 
our total projection from 1952 to 
1960 is a minimum of 850,000 kilo- 
watts of additional capacity. 

In 1951 our five-company elec- 
tric sales, not including our inter- 
company sales and sales to other 
utilities, exceeded 28 billion kilo- 
watthours. The first farm was 
electrified in New York State more 
than 50 years ago and New York 
State is today the nation’s second 
largest dairying state. Electric 
service is available to practically 
every farm in the State and 96% 
of them are electrified. The re- 
maining 4% are either very iso- 
lated or their continuance as farms 
is doubtful. Contrast this situation 
with the TVA area, for example, 
where in 1933 only 3% of the 
farms were electrified and where 
today about 18% are still not elec- 
trified. 


In our territory, the require- 
ments of tremendous industrial 
concentrations are being met. The 
oo load of my Own company 

4 approximates 400,000 kilo- 
watts and in the past 15 months 
we have delivered over a billion 
kilowatthours to just one defense 
plant. 


In upstate New York, electric 
rates are lower than the national 
average; the average usage of res- 
idential and farm customers is 
higher than the national average. 


If one desires any further dem- 
onstration of the extent to which 
the public power advocates have 
distorted the power situation in 
our territory, reference need only 
be had to the recent report to the 
Defense Production Administration 
by the Electric Power Advisory 
Committee. That Committee found 
that the Northeast region will 
have a surplus of power in 1953, 
which will increase in 1954. 

As you can easily see, by inter- 
vening in our territory, the Fed- 
eral government would be pre- 
venting private enterprise from 
doing what private enterprise can, 
and under our form of govern- 
ment it is expected to do for its 
citizens. On the contrary, public 
power encroachment would pre- 
vent private enterprise from con- 


tinuing to do in the future what it 
has already demonstrated it can 
so well do for the benefit of all. 
While it is a proper function of 
our form of government to aid and 
to stimulate private enterprise, 
the stifling of private enterprise 
can lead only to a totalitarian 
form of government. With all our 
strength we must resist such trends 
lest they destroy the only form of 
government under which we can 
sontinue to be free. 
While the other arguments which 
wublic power sponsors advance 
re equally without sound basis, 
ou will see, as I narrate them to 
ou, that they corroborate the se- 
jousness and scope of the threat 
which the Niagara controversy has 
or the private electric utility in- 
ustry of the nation as a whole. 


Government Power Dees Not 
Mean Cheap Power 


The public power advocates rely 
1eavily upon that old chestnut, 
hat government power means 
‘heap power. The reasons which 
sender this proposition entirely 
allacious are well known to you, 
! am sure, and I do not propose to 
ake the time to present them in 
letail. I have yet to hear a public 
ower advocate deny that the dif- 
erence in the cost of public and 
wivate power stems from the tax 
nequality. The task force of the 
Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
ion of the Executive Branch of 
he Government, reporting on 
Water Resources Projects in Janu- 
ary, 1949, concluded, after a care- 
‘ul analysis of private and public 
power bills, that, and I quote, “In 
general ... the differential .. . is 
roughly equal to the tax compo- 
rent.” In this connection, the re- 
ort concluded that payments in 
‘eu of taxes constituted a small 
raction of the taxes payable by 
wrivate enterprise; the equivalent 
»f taxes, local, State and Federal, 
maid by private enterprise is not 
neluded; and, as is clear from 
fficial government reports them- 
elves, the power investment of 
yublic projects is seriously under- 
stated by omitting interest during 
onstruction and by charging sub- 
‘tantial portions of construction 
costs, as well as operating costs, 
to nonpower items. Moreover, the 
comptroller General advises that 
various costs related to employee 
benefits are incurred by other 
Federal agencies for TVA’s bene- 
fit and not included in TVA’s fi- 
nancial statements. 

It is also of interest to note that 
in its 1951 Annual Report, TVA 
‘yoasts that “Consumers in the TVA 
region paid approximately $52,- 
00,000 less for electricity in 1951 
han they would have paid for the 
same amount of electricity under 
the average rates prevailing in 
the rest of the United States.” It 
appears that the report has refer- 
ence to the retail distribution of 
TVA power to residential and farm 
eustomers. The true character of 
this alleged saving is demonstrated 
by the situation in my own com- 
pany. In 1951, of our total elec- 
tric revenues of some $154,000,000, 
approximately $43,000,000 were 
derived from residential and farm 
customers. But we paid, in 1951, 
in Federal, State and local taxes, 
attributable to all our operations, 
in excess of $40,000,000, an amount 
almost equal to our total residen- 
tial and farm revenues. The 145 
municipal and cooperative dis- 
‘ributors of TVA paid in the ag- 
gregate only some $4,500,000 of 
taxes and tax equivalents while 
TVA itself paid less than $2,500,- 
00. Additionally, while we paid 
‘nterest charges in 1951 of ap- 
proximately $7,280,000, the 145 
municipal and cooperative distrib- 
utors of TVA power paid in the 





aggregate interest and debt ex- 
pense of less than half of that 
amount. TVA itself charged to 
its power operations only some 
$864,000 for interest, the bulk of 
its funds being obtained, as you 
know, without interest, from the 
taxpayers of the nation as a whole 
through Congressional appropria- 
tions. 

The net result, on any basis of 
comparison which begins to ap- 
proach fairness, is that the true 


cost of the power sold by-our-pri-- 


vately owned system has been less 


than the true cost of ‘FVA’s publie= 
The apparent.difference 


power. 
between public and priwate:power 
rates is attributable te the alloca- 
tion of public power.ebsts. “Pay- 
ing only part of the cost, the con- 
sumer is subsidized as to the rest 
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lent issue with the Army repre- 
sentatives’ plan for an open water- 
way, from the point of view of 
efficient and economic engineer- 
ing as well as from the point of 
view of our national security. In 
our memorandum we concluded: 
“In view of the immense impor- 
tance of the electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical industries to 
the national defense, the serious 
impact upon the ‘rational welfare 


.that.would result from the disrup- 


tion. of electric service to those 
industries, the dangers to inter- 
xuption of electric power service 
incident to an open canal, it seems 
patent that the proposal to con- 


struct an open canal of the na-_ 


ture described in the report should 


be rejected for security reasons 


alone.” 


by his fellow-ciitzens, the taxpaxe—in-addition, public power advo- 


ers of the nation, who ane, 


tates.-ignore. the fact that under 


struggling under a back-breaking the: Federal Power Act as well as 


tax burden. 


Even on TVA’s grossly unfair 
basis of comparison, it should be 
noted that the difference in cost 
may be expected to narrow as the 
proportion of TVA’s steam capac- 
ity increases. By 1954, some 47% 
of its total capacity will be in 
steam generation, and TVA has 
announced the necessity for in- 
creasing its 
compensate 
generating costs. 


At Niagara, in addition to re- 
quiring the appropriation of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of 
public funds, governmental devel- 
opment, except for the relatively 


under the provisions of the Cape- 
hart-Miller Bill, the plan of de- 
velopment would have to be 
licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission. Before such a license 


could issue, the Commission would 


have to find that the construction 
plans were in the public interest. 

But after thus stating inaccu- 
rately the position of the private 


industrial rates to companies with respect to the 
tt f , : eased Manner of construction, sponsors 
it for its increase? v6 the Lehman-Roosevelt Bill go 
on to attribute to us a motive for 
that position. 


It is asserted that 
we would desire to minimize the 


cost to sacrifice security hazards 
since our objective would be to 


build structures which would have 


minute payments which might be 4 smaller cost, in order to insure 
made in lieu of local taxes, would the greatest financial return. This 
yield no revenue for the support js a most reckless statement. It is 
of local, State or Federal govern- the kind of resklessness in which 
ments. We have estimated that in g representative of private indus- 
the event of private development try would not indulge. Anyone 
we would pay in such taxes at who has even a superficial knowl- 
least $23,000,000 annually, a sum edge of Federal regulation and 
which, in some 15 years, assuming regulation in the State of New 
the continuance of current tax York knows that our accounts are 
rates, would return to thosé gov- stated on the basis of original 
ernments an amount of taxes equal costs and our rates are so regu- 
to the entire estimated cost of the lated. He also knows that unlike 
development. the typieal..industrial enterprise 
A further argument asserted by Where shratie®costs may permit 
sponsors of a governmental de- larger profits, investorsin the-reg- 
velopment at Niagara Falls and Ulated publie utility company re- 
equally applicable to any project ceive only a return on the capital 
anywhere relates to the nature of which is actually invested in util- 
the construction of certain aspects ity Plant. Here again, you will 
of the project. A sponsor of the SbServe that these arguments 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill has as- against private enterprise, mali- 
serted that the necessary water- cious since they are utterly insup- 
ways must be constructed in a portable, could—be applied to any 
special way to minimize security powes project in the endeavor to 
hazards, and that such construc- justify public ownership. 
tion would involve additional costs 
which the private utility compa- Poli 
nies would be unwilling to spend. — a 
As demonstrated by the public (Among the most vicious aspects 
files of the government, this as- Of the Niagara controversy is the 
sertion is absolutely contrary to US€ made by public power spon- 
the facts. Recently, the Office of S°rs Of the so-called preference 
the District Engineer of the Corps Policy in the distribution of power 
of Engineers of the United States ffom government-owned multiple- 


The Use of So-Called Preference 


Army recommended a Niagara re- 
development plan to be constructed 
by the Federal Government under 
which the necessary diversion of 
water around Niagara Falls would 
be through a single open canal 
250 feet wide at the surface and 
approximately 5 miles long. Per- 
haps, of the alternative methods 
of construction, the open canal is 
the cheapest. However, it is also 
obvious that an open’ waterway 
presents more hazards from the 
point of view of the national se- 
curity than either tunnels or cov- 
ered canals. Our group of five 
companies has urged the construc- 
tion of multiple tunnels so that 


the waterways could be protected:+ 


purpose projects. It is asserted 
that there must be government 
development at Niagara Falls in 
order to safeguard this policy. As 
we know, the policy is applicable 
to the distribution of power not 
needed in the operation of multi- 
ple-purpose projects. Thus, what 
has been a consequence of Federal 
development is now put forward 
as justification for it. Where the 
preference policy was created as 
a consequence of the construction 
by the government of the mul- 
tiple-purpose project, it is now 
being employed as a_reason and 
justification for the cdnstruction 
by the government of a single-pur- 
pose hydroelectric project. Here 
gain; the argument for public de- 


some 150 feet below the surface velopment is applicable to any 


and, in addition, in the event Of power project wherever located. 

a bombing attack at Niagara Falls, But let us analyze a little more 
our eggs would not all be in one closely the territory in which the 
basket. As you may know, Ni- preference clause would be appli- 
agara Falls is a highly concen- cable in the event of government 
trated defense area in which are development of Niagara Falls. In 
located large segments of the na- the State of "New York there are 
tion’s electrochemical and elec- a few scattered municipa) plants 
trometallurgical industries. When owning distribution systems serv- 
the District Engineer’s report was ing little mofe*than 1% of the 
filed, we objected most strenu- State’s electric consumers. In the 
ously in a memorandum on file entire State of New York there 
with the Board of Engineers for are only six small REA coopera- 
Rivers and Harbors. We took vio- tives. They have in the aggregate 








some 4,400 customers who con- 
sume less than one-tenth of 1% 


of the power consumed in the 
State. Their power requirements 
could be met with as little as 3,500 
kilowatts of installed capacity. 
These, then, are the consumers 
for whom the taxpayers of the 
nation, under the Lehman-Roose- 
velt Bill, would be required to fi- 
nance a government project which 
will cost $350,000,000 and produce 
some 1,250,000 kilowatts of power. 
Nevertheless, we are told that 
it 4s essential to place the Fed- 
eral Government directly in the 
power business, to apply tax rév- 
enues derived from private enter- 
lines pod. seared enterprise, and 
later, undoubtedly, to duplicaté ~ 
their steam plants in order 
der dependable the tan4 
power potential. We are told that 
it is essential to subjeet private 
enterprise to this rvard ulti- 
mately destructive ct tition to 
preserve the so-called “democratic 
safeguard” of the preference 
clause for the people. What peo- 
ple? If there is a relative absence 
of municipalities, public authori- 
ties and REA cooperatives dis- 
tributing electricity, if all of the 
homes and farms are now ade- 
quately served by private enter- 
prise, then, we must ask, what 
people? 


The facts and figures disclosé 
the real implications of the pref+ 
erence clause when applied to the 
Niagara controversy. Of course, 
the relative absence of any people 
in the preferred categories might 
only be temporary. Motivated by 
the government’s discrimination 
against the customers of taxpay 
private utilities and in favor 
the customers of municipal and 
other public utilities, more and 
more of the distribution systems 
will become publicly owned: As 
found by the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners, “Such preferences have 
been and are being used to foster 
and expand public power projects 
to the detriment of the customers 
of regulated utilities.” Those pri+ 
vate utility systems which would 
not be taken over by public au- 
thorities could not survive for 
long the competition to which they 
would be subjected by the Fed- 
eral Government’s offer of tax+ 
free subsidized power for the 
asking. The advancement of the 
preference policy as justification 
for a government power project 
in the State of New York indi-+ 
cates most clearly the far-reaching 
implications and the seriousness of 
the threat of the Niagara contro- 
versy to the nation’s privately 
owned tax-paying electric com- 
panies. 


Other arguments of public 
power sponsors merit only very 
brief mention. Recently, a sponsor 
of the Lehman - Roosevelt bill, 
apparently hard pressed for the 
logic of his position, was quoted 
in the press as saying, and I quote, 
“Private utility interests may feel 
if they can get the Niagara project 
out of public control, they can also 
get their hands on the TVA, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee.” 
The statement is too ridiculous to 
refute. I want only to point out 
that the Niagara project has never 
been in “public control.’ The 
existing Niagara development, 
which found its origin some 60 
years ago was pioneered, con- 
structed and has been operated 
with private capital and by pri- 
vate enterprise. The Niagara 
controversy involves only the ez- 
pansion of that development 
which private enterprise has al- 
ways been ready, willing and 
able to undertake but which only 
now has become possible. 

It is also asserted that private 
enterprise at Niagara would pay 
inadequate attention, in the distri- 
bution of the power, to the needs 
of the defense program. Not only 
does the record of our industry 
refute that assertion, but the 
Capehart- Miller Bill itself re- 
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quires, and I quote, “In contract- 
ing for the disposition of project 
power, prefereace s4all be given 
to directions from the Department 
of Defense for supplying power to 
governmente: installations or to 
industries requiring power to pro- 
duce ru.aterials essential to the 
naticnal security.” 

#ubiiec power sponsors further 
assert that only tne Federal Gov- 
ernment couia equitably apportion 
the Federal power among states 
within economic transmission dis- 
tance, but here again specific 
provision and procedure for ac- 
complishing that result under the 
aegis of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is set up in the Capehart- 
Miller Bill. 

I am sure you will agree that 
all of these arguments, in addition 
to their obvious lack of merit, 
could be addressed to your terri- 
tory as a justification for a public 
power there. 


Preserving the Scenic Spectacle 


Before concluding, I want to 
make mention of the one argu- 
ment of the public power advo- 
cates which can fairly be said to 
be peculiar to the situation at 
Niagara Falls, and that is the 
necessity for preserving the scenic 
spectacle. Sponsors of the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt Bill undertake to 
find special circumstannces at 
Niagara Falls in the obligations 
under the Treaty with Canada to 
preserve at all times the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls. Under 
the Treaty, an International Joint 
Commission supervises the con- 
struction of any necessary reme- 
dial works. The Bureau of 
Power of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in 1949, estimated the 
cost of such construction at some 
$2,000,000, which is to be divided 
equally between the United States 
and Canada. Assuming, as must 
be the case, that the rise in price 
levels has increased this cost, the 
result falls far short of justifying 
the launching of the government 
into a power project which would 
cost in excess of $350,000,000. Our 
group of companies has indicated 
a willingness to absorb the cost 
of. any such necessary remedial 
works. Public power sponsors 
also assert that the International 
Joint Commission would have no 
jurisdiction over the private com- 
panies. But the fact is, as pro- 
vided in the Treaty itself, whether 
the Niagara redevelopment be 
constructed by the government or 
by private industry, the actual 
construction required to preserve 
the scenic spectacle at the Falls 
must be done under the supervi- 
sion of the International Joint 
Commission. Since the Army 
Engineers as well as private en- 
terprise engage contractors for 
their construction work, there will 
be the same degree of delegation, 
under supervision of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, whether 
or not the public power sponsors 
have their way. 

For these many reasons, to each 
of which time has permitted only 
brief reference, I am sure you will 
agree that the implications of the 
Niagara controversy are most far- 
reaching. I am sure you will 
agree that the result can well be 
decisive in the long struggle 
which we have been compelled to 
wage in the last two decades to 
repel bureaucracy’s encroachment 
upon our industry. For the same 
reasons I am sure you will agree 
that the result of the Niagara 
controversy can well be a decisive 
blow to the private enterprise 
system as typified by the electric 
light and power industry. 

Notwithstanding the seriousness 
of the issues presented by the 
Niagara controversy, the situation 


is not without its sunny side. 
Thus far, your response and the 
response of those who place their 
faith and hope in the continuance 
of the private enterprise system 
have been tremendous: From all 
over the nation, civic groups and 
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industrial, farm and labor organi- 
zations, as well as countless indi- 
viduals, have rallied to our cause. 
In New York State itself, although 
the supporters of tne Lehman- 
Rooseveit Bill claim to be acting 
in accordance with the desire of 
the people of the State of New 
York, we are receiving publicly 
the support of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the State Grange, the 
Citizens Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey (which is the State taxpayers’ 
association), the State Federation 
of Labor, the State Association of 
Electrical Workers, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), the Utility 
Workers Union of America (CIO), 
various Engineering Societies, the 
Society of Professional Engineers 
of New York State, various 
Women’s Clubs; as well as the 
Minute Women of America. The 
editorial support for private de- 
velopment has included national 








such support, and it is increasing 
daily as the ¢acts become known, 
we have every right to be hopeful 
of the outcome of the Niagara 
controversy. 

On behalf of our group of five 
companies, I want to express our 
deep appreciation for your sup- 
port. It is most encouraging to 
know that we can look forward to 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
the industry in the decisive days 
ahead of us. 

In closing, I want to say that as 
an industry I am sure we will con- 
tinue _to shoulder the serious re- 
sponsibilities which will continue 
to confront us in a troubled nation 
and in a troubled world. I am 
sure we all agree that no sacrifice 
will be too great except the loss 
of our freedom. We shall lose our 
freedom if we lose the private en- 
terprise system. We shall lose the 
private enterprise system if we do 
not succeed in halting Federal 
encroachment upon private indus- 


as well as local publications. With 


try. 





Continued from page 5 


The State of Trade and Industry 


The aggregate of new business incorporations for the first four 
months of 1952 came to 31,681. This marked a rise of 4.2% over 
the 30,407 of a year ago, and 8.6% more than the 29,178 in the 
corresponding 1949 period. With these two exceptions, however, 
the current total was well below that of all other post World War 
II years. 


Steel Output Scheduled to Drop 26.2 Points to 12.5% of 
Capacity Due to Steel Strike 


There could have been worse times for a steelworkers’ strike, 
says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking. 

On the favorable side when the strike began last week, con- 
sumers’ stocks of steel were beiter than they had been for a long 
time, and consuming plants were not far away frora their vacation 
periods, when they use no steel at all. The nation has had the 
benefit of five months of steel production, and with business slow- 
ing down and the defense program stretched out the consumers 
have had a chance to build up steel stocks. 

Most metalworking plants, particularly those in the sluggish 
consumer durable goods field, have enough steel on hand to carry 
them through June or to the period when the bulk of the steei 
users have scheduled vacations of one to two weeks. 

If the steel strike lasts only a couple of weeks its effects will 
be largely offset by the lack of consumption during the vacation 
periods of metalworking plants. If the strike continues over a 
longer period and consumer inventories hecome unbalanced, vari- 
ous consumers may advance their vacation schedules, with the 
thought they will have the vacations out of the way by the time 
steel starts flowing from the mills again, states this trade journal. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at 12.5% of capacity for 
the week beginning June 9, 1952, equivalent to 259,000 tons of 
ingots and steel for castings, or a decrease of 26.2 points below 
the previous week’s actual production of 804,000 tons, or 38.7% 
(actual) of rated capacity. 

A month ago output stood at 101.2%, or 2,102,000 tons. 


Car Loadings Drop Due to Memorial Day Holiday 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended May 31, 1952, 
which included the Memorial Day holiday, totaled 697,926 cars, 
according to the Association of American Railroads, representing 
a decrease of 64,621. or 8.5% below the preceding week. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 47,629 cars, or 6.4% 
below the corresponding week a year ago, and a decrease of 12,870 
cars, or 1.8% below the comparable period in 1950. 


Electric Output Improves Substantially Over a Week Ago 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended June 7, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,005,066,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

The current total was 194,339,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week when actual output amounted to 6,810,727,000 kwh. 
It was 271,404,000 kwh., or 4.0% above the total output for the 
week ended June 9, 1951, and 1,084,239,000 kwh. in excess of the 
output reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


U. S. Auto Output Returns to Normal Level 


Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” totaled 94,794 units, 
compared with the previcus week’s total of 76,256 (revised) units, 
and 113,542 units in the like week a year ago. 

Total output for the past week was made up of 94,794 cars 
and 25,035 trucks built in the United States, against 76,256 cars 
and 21,858 trucks (revised) last week and 113,542 cars and 29,746 
trucks in the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian production last week was estimated at 7.640 cars 
and 3,910 trucks. This total of 11,550 compared with 6,778 a year 
ago. 


Business Failures Continue to Decline for Fourth 
Consecutive Month 
Commercial and industrial failures declined to 120 in the 
holiday-shortened week ended June 5 from 136 in the preceding 
week, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports. Down for the fourth con- 
secutive week, casualties were considerably lighter than in the 
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mee oan er of 1951 and 1950 when 172 and 164 occurred re- 
spectively. Continuing below the prewar level, they we 
57% from the 1939 total of 279. 5 . ee 
Trade and service accounted for the lower mortality during 
the week. Slight increases occurred among manufacturers and 
among construction contractors last week. 
Failures in the Pacific, East North Central and in the South 
Atlantic States declined. Mild weekly increases occurred in the 
Middle Atlantic, New England and East South Central States. 


Food Price Index Shows Further Mild Decline 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc.. moved downward for the second straight week to stand 
at $6.43 on June 3. This compared with $6.45 a week earlier, and 
with $7.08 on the corresponding date a year ago, or a drop of 9.2%. 


Wholesale Commodity Average Closes Week Sharply Lower 


The general commodity price level advanced fractionally in 
the early part of the past holiday week, but dropped sharply 
toward the close, due largely to a downward adjustment in crude 
rubber prices. The daily wholesale commodity price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., finished at 294.90 on June 3, 
comparing with 296.65 a week earlier, and with 317.58 a year ago. 
; Grain markets were unsettled the past week. Prices were 
irregular with most grains finishing slightly lower than a week 
ago. 

Weakness in wheat was largely influenced by the continued 


very favorable outlook for this year’s crop, which promises to be 
the third largest on record. 


Conditions in southwestern Winter wheat areas remained 
excellent, while rains in the northwest improved prospects for 
the Spring wheat crop. Corn showed strength at times, aided by . 
continued heavy consumption and decreasing stocks, but prices 
worked lower in late dealings on the realization that a large crop 
has been planted under very favorable conditions. 

Trading in grain and soybean future son the Chicago Board of 
Trade during the past holiday week averaged about 40,500,000 
bushels per day, as compared with 37,500,000 the previous week., 
and 32,000,000 in the same week last year. 

Flour prices developed some easiness as demand for hard 
wheat bakery flours remained very slow. There was some im- 
provement in bookings of Spring wheat flours early in the week, 
consisting of small lots for nearby needs. Coffee displayed a better 
undertone; future prices scored moderate gains on trade buying 
and hedge-lifting against sales of actuals. 

Sugar was slightly firmer, aided by Cuban support buying 

and a falling off in selling pressure. 
Cotton prices trended upward in the holiday week. Firming 
influences included month-end mill price-fixing, less reasurring 
advices on the new crop, and the unfavorable developments in the 
foreign political situation. Export sales were relatively small in 
volume as qualities sought were in limited supply. Trading in 
spot markets was fairly active with sales in the ten markets for 
the week ended last Wednesday reported at 65,800 bales, against 
90,700 the previous week, and 45,600 a year ago. 


Trade Volume In Latest Week Holds About Even 
With Year Ago 


The long holiday week-end reduced retail shopping in many 
localities in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. With 
the help of many attractive promotions and the extended shopping 
hours, retailers generally sold about as much as a year ago. 


Shoppers remained rather bargain-conscious and sought mer- 
chandise at reduced price levels. 


& Retail dollar volume in the week was estimated to be from 


7, below to 2% above the level of a year ago. Regional estimates 
centages: 


New England, East, and Northwest —3 to +1; South 2 to 
+2; Midwest —1 to —5; Southwest +2 te +6, and Pacific Coast 
+1 to +5. 

Shoppers reduced their purchasing of apparel slightly last 
hae but continued to spend more than in the comparable 1951 
week. 

At food counters housewives turned their attention the past 
week to warm-weather and pienic fare. The buying of large meat 
cuts declined perceptibly. 

The interest in household goods held at the increased level 
of the prior week, but did not quite match the high level of a 
year earlier. There was a noticeable rise in the sales of automobile 


parts and accessories as well as picnic equipment before the long 
week-end began. 


The most active items in household goods stores were washers, 
refrigerators, freezers, and hardware. 


The advent of a new shopping season stimulated wholesale 
trade perceptibly in many lines in the week. The total dollar 
volume of wholesale orders, while slightly above a year ago, was 
about 10% below the all-time high reached in the early part 
of 1951 when the international crisis induced large-scale inventory 
building. The rather favorable consumer response of recent weeks 
encouraged many buyers to increase their purchasing. 


Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended May 31, 
1952, rose 1% above the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a gain of 5% was from the like period a year 
ago. For the four weeks ended May 31, 1952, sales rose 3%. For 
the period Jan. 1 to May 31, 1952, department store sales regis- 
tered a decline of 5% below the like period of the preceding year. 


Retail trade sales volume last week suffered a disadvantage 
from the standpoint of comparison with the like period a year ago, 
since the latter period witnessed the first full week of the “price 
war.” As a consequence, the volume a week ago was estimated 
to be off 20%. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended May 31, 
1952, decreased 15% below the like period of last year. In the 
preceding week a decline of 7% was recorded from that of the 
similar week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended May 31, 1952, 
a decrease of 8% was registered below the level of a year ~~0. 
For the period Jan. 1 to May 31, 1952, volume declined 10% under 
the like period of the preceding year. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*38.7 


*804,000 


*Pigures not available. {Includes 501.000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 


Month 
Ago 
101.2 
2,102,000 
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804.378 
$36,359,544 


22,895 

177 

22,718 
657,482 
8,064 
649,418 
$28,108,492 


Year 


z E282 Spee. 
$2 3888 83333 


$ §3 


82 


6,733,662 


172 


4.131c 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200¢ 
27.425¢ 
136.000c 
17.000c 
16.800¢ 
17.500c 


20,988 
600,390 
$28,163,536 


16,655 
285 


16,370 
455,974 


Month Month Ago 


Latest Previous 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 


of March: 
Total domestic production (bbls. of 42 gal- 
lons eacn) 216,752,000 
Domestic crude oil output (bbis.)_...___- 198,028,000 
Natural gasoline output (bbis.)........__ 18,709,000 
Remees euteus . Gieeeeeenccceunas 15,000 
Crude oil imports (bbis.)........_...__-- 15,817,000 
Refined products imports (bbis.)_....___ 13,534,000 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 


(bbis.) . . 238,409,000 
Increase all stock (bbis.).............___ 7,694,000 


$2 328825 


= ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
y: 
Siab zinc smelter output, all grades (tons of 
Nd Re eS ee a SE aa 
Shipments ‘tons of 2,000 Ibs.)_......._____ 
Stocks at end of period (tons) 
Unfilled orders at end of period (tons) __ 


SUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 
TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 5S. 
— U. 8. DEPT. OF LABOR — Month of 
March (000’s omitted): 

All wounding construction 

New residential 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, 


BUSINESS INVENTORIES DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of Mar. 


(millions of dollars): 
Maauiacruriug 
Wholesale 


9,717 
*17,975 


369,885 





METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 


Average for month of May: 
Copper (per pound)— 

nhiectroiytic domestic refinery 24.200c¢ 

Electrolytic export refinery 27.908¢ 
Lead (per pound)— 

Common, New York 15.731c 

2 cede 15.531c 
Silver and Sterling Exchange— 

Silver, New York (per ounce) 85.405c 

Silver, London (pence per ounce)-_...____ 74.7634 

Sterling Exchange (Check) _..--- tcienivenas $2.80063 
Zinc (per pound)—East St. Louis 19.500c 
Tin (per pound)— 

New York Straits 121.500¢ 
$&New York, 99% min 120.500c 
Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price)_.....-.- ~~. wd $35.000 
Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) $199.615 
fAntimony (per pound) (EB. & M. J.)_.-~---.. 45.542c 
Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo.__.._-- 42.07 Ic 
Antimony (per pound) in cases, Laredo __-_- 42.5771c 
Platinum, refined 390.000 
tCadmium (per pound) $2.38846 
SOIREE. (908. DOIG) cncnmcncnccsvetnesdnS $2.48654 
$Cadmium (per pound) $2.58462 
Cobalt, 97% $2.40000 
Aluminum, 99% plus, ingot (per pound) -__-_-_ 19.000c 
Magnesium, ingot (per pound) 24.500c 

** Nickel 56.500c 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— 


As of April 30 (000’s omitted): 
Member firms carrying margin accounts — 
Total of customers net debt balances__-_-_ $1,314,867 
Credit extended to customers.__.....-~- " 38,223 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. 8 360,840 
Total of customers’ free credit balances__- 755,627 
Market value of listed shares.___..___-_~_~-- 107,847,909 
Market value of listed bonds 97,354,991 
Member borrowings on U. 8S. Govt. issues__- 100,504 
Member borrowings on other collateral 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 
Month of April: 
Production (barrels) 
Shipments from mills (barrels) 
Stocks (at end of month—barrels)____--_~_ 
Capacity used 


RAILROAD EARNINGS — CLASS I ROADS 
(ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRS.)— 
Month of April: 
Total operating revenues $847,478,130 $875,471,342 
Total operating expenses 667,433,379 675,135,230 
Operating ratio 78.16% T7A2% 
Taxes : $93,229,105 $109,556,719 
Net railway operating income before charges 72,312,900 76,638 824 
Net income after charges (est.)......---- 45,000,000 51,000,000 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
AREAS OF U. S.— FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


—Month of March (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations $494,321 
Insurance companies 118,446 
Bank and trust companies 
Mutual savings banks 
Individuals 
Miscellaneous lending institutions 195,572 





$1,270,908 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission) 


—Month of February: 
Net railway operating income ‘ $66,066,879 $18,975,852 
Other income 17,995,189 17,570,510- 
Total income 84,062,068 362 
Miscellaneous deductions from income_ _-_---- 4,460,742 
Income available for fixed charges : 79,601,326 
Income after fixed charges . 44,292,458 
Other deductions 2,929,375 
Net income .243 41,363,083 
Depreciation (way & structures & equip.) —— 
Amortization of defense projects__._...... ~~ 
Federal income taxes 52,343,847 46,242,662 21,803,352 
Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock_-_—- 28,196,207 5,469,706 26.244,118 
On preferred stock 16,419,143 7,086, 32,525,786. 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 2.46 2.25 299 


*Revised figure. *Based on the producers’ quotation. tBased.on the average of 
the producers’ and platers’ quotations, §Based on platers’ quotations. {Domestic, five 
tons or more but less than carload lot packed in cases, f.o.b. New York. **F.O.B. Port 
Colburne. N. S.. U. S. duty included. §§Tin contained. ??Decrease all stocks. 

d Reverse item. 
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Securities Now 


Admiral Corp., Chicago, Hl. 
June 2 filed 41,669 shares of capital stock (par $1) > 
offered in exchange for common stock of Canadian Ad 
miral Corp., Ltd., at sate of one share of Admiral stock 
for each two shares of Canadian Admiral stock held. 
Dealer- & Co., Chicago, Il. 
% Aegis Casualty insurance Co., Denver, Colo. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Priee—$2 per share. Preceeds—To ex- 
pand insurance business. Office—Suite 702, E. & C. 
Building, 930 17th Street, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter— 
Aegis Corp., Denver, Colo. 


*Alien (R. C.) Business Machines, Inc. (6/26) 
June 6 filed 144,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (maximum $11 
per share). Proceeds—To Ralph C. Allen, President, the 
selling stockholder. Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Un- 
derwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., and Shillinglaw, 
Bolger & Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 


Ameranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

May 28 filed 2,079,871 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 908,845 shares are to be offered to public by 
company, 108,847 shares by underwriter and 666,171 
shares to be reoffered under rescission offer. Price—70 
cents per share. Preceeds—For prospecting, drilling ex- 
penses, etc. Underwriter—I. Nelson Dennis & Co., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


American Gas & Electric Co. (6/18) 

May 21 filed $20,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1977, and 170,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Proceeds—To be invested in common stocks of Appala- 
chian Electric Power Co. and Ohio Power Co. and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) On bonds— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; First Boston 
Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc.; Salomor Bros. & Hutzler. (2) On stock—Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); First 
Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 18. 


® American Investment Co. of illinois (6/16-19) 
May 16 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative prior preferred 
stock (par $100). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York, and Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Offering—Expected week of June 16. 

%* American States Oil Co. 

May 28 (letter of notification) 575,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For acquisition, exploration and development 
of oil and gas leases. Underwriter—Greenfield & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—-Expected today or tomorrow. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/26) 
May 22 filed between $490,000,000 and $510,000,000 of 
12-year 342% convertible debentures, due July 31, 1964 
(convertible through July 31, 1962, into common stock 
beginning Sept. 30, 1952, at $136 per share, payable by 
surrender of $100 of debentures and $36 in cash), to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders of record June 16 
at rate of $100 of debentures for each seven shares held; 
rights to expire July 31, 1952. Rights will be mailed on 
or about June 26. Price—At par. Proceeds—For ad- 
vances to subsidiary and associated companies. Under- 
writer—None. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

May 26 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par $100) 
to be offered pursuant to “Employees’ Stock Plan” to 
employees of company and related companies. Price— 
$20 below average market price for month in which pay- 
ment is completed or next succeeding month (whichever 
is lower). Proceeds — For property additions and im- 
provements and other corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—None. 


Andowan Mines, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 
May & filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—38 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploratory 
drilling and improvement on present holdings. Under- 
writer—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


® Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 

May 26 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of class A 
common stock (no par). Price—At market (estimated at 
$22 per share). Underwriter — Gruntal & Co., New 
Haven. Proceeds—To Frederick Machlin, President, who 
is the selling stockholder. 


% Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 

June 6 (letter of notification) 500 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—$21 per share. Proceeds — To 
James A. Walsh, Sr., Chairman, who is the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Gruntal & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


® Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif.) (6/24) 
June 4 filed 350,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, 1947 series (par $20). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriter—To be named by amend- 
ment. Previous preferred stock financing was handled 
by Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


Babbitt (B. T.), Inc. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 9,670 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—At market (about $7.12% per 
share). Proceeds—To Elizabeth M. Blatner, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—None, but Bache & Co., New 
York, will act as broker. 
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Chicago & North Western Ry 
(Bids noon EDT) 


(Bids 3 p.m. EDT) 


June 16, 1952 


American Investment Co. of Illinois_____Preferred 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Alex. Brown & Sons) 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co... 





Bristol-Myers Co., 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc......_Preferred 
(‘Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co....._Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Sooner State Oil Co 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Rentuciky Wellness Gio din cae soe 
(Bids 11:30 p.m. CDT) 
Tri-Tor Oils, Ltd 


(Peter Morgan & Co.) 


June 17, 1952 


New York_.__Debs. & Common 
(Wertheim & Co.) 


(Israel & Co.) 


June 18, 1952 


American Gas & Electric Co....._Debs. & Common 

(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Houston Lighting & Power Co 

(Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.) 

LaPointe-Plascomold Corp 

(Offering to stockholders) 

Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
(Alien & Co.) 

DR Dir RT = Oe 0 23 ME Common 

(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) 

West Virginia Production Co 

(Allen & Co. and Shea & Co., Inc.) 


June 23, 1952 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc... ~~ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., Inc 








(G. H. Walker & Co.) 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire____Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp 
(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) 


June 24, 1952 

Associated Telephone Co., Ltd 
(Underwriter to be named) 

Boston Edison Co 


Gulf Power Co 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc 

(Bids 11 a.m. CDT) 

Sefeway Stores, Inc... .................- Preferred 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 

Southern New England Telephone Co..._Debentures 

(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


June 25, 1952 

California Water Service Co 

(Dean Witter & Co.) 

Empire District Electric Co 

(The Pirst Boston Corp. and G. H. Walker & Co.) 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co Cc 

(Offering to stockholders) 

New England Power Co 

(Bids noon EDT) 

Smith (S. Morgan) Co., Inc., York, Pa 
‘The First Boston Corp.) 

Texas General Production Co 

(Underwriter to be named) 


June 26, 1952 
Allen (R. C.) Business Machines, Inc 
(A. C. Allvn & Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.._._Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders) 
Blockson Chemical Co 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 
Florida Power Corp 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


(Bids to be invited) 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


June 30, 1952 
Metals & Chemicals Corp._-_...-.-----~-- 
July 1, 1952 


General Public Utilities Corp 
(Offering to stockholders) 


South Jersey Gas Co 
(Bids to be invited) 


July 7, 1952 
Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Co., Ltd 
(Reynolds & Co. and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc.) 
July 8, 1952 


Canada General Fund, Inc 
(Bache & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 
Georgia Power Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


July 15, 1952 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Il 
(Bids to be invited) 


Debs. & Common 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 


August 5, 1952 


Pennsylvania Electric Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
@ ITEMS REVISED 


* Band-it Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 4 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% See yay 
Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 each). 
ceeds — For developmental costs and working capital. 
capital. Underwriters—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
and Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co., both of Denver, Colo. 
*% Blockson Chemical Co., Joliet, MI. (6/26) 

June 6 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $7.50). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Business—Produces sodium 


phosphates, etc. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
New York. 


% Bonanza Oil & Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 5 (letter of notification) 450,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—13% cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For development costs and working capital. 
Office—209 Atlas Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under 
writer—Stanley Pelz & Co., Inc., New York. 


% Bondstock Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 

June 9 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Frank Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


* Boots Aircraft Nut Corp., Stamford, Conn. 

June 6 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% debentures 
and 2,000 shares of common stock (no par). Price—Suf- 
ficient to amount to a total of $90,000. Preceeds—For 
working capital. Office—50 John St., Stamford, Conn. 


Boston Edison Co. (6/24) 

May 27 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
D, due July 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for capital expenditures. Underwriters — To be deter— 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Bos— 
ton Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentative— 
ly expected to be received on or about June 24. 


® Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 8 filed 125,732 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50-convertible through May 1, 1962) to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at at rate 
of one preferred share for each seven and one-half shares 
of common held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To redeem outstanding 3%% serial deben— 
tures and repay 2%% notes. Underwriters—Hornblower 
& Weeks and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New 
York. Withdrawal—Statement withdrawn June 2. 


Bristol-Myers Co., New York (6/17) 

May 28 filed $5,000,000 of 25-year debentures due June 
1, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Wertheim 
& Co., New York. 

May 28 filed 199,937 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50) to be offered for subscription by common stock-— 
holders of record on or about June 17 at rate of one 
share for each seven shares held; rights to expire on or 
about July 1. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For expansion and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Wertheim & Co., New York. 

California Water Service Co. (6/25-26) 

May 27 filed 50,000 shares of common steck (par 
$25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 22 filed (amendment) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
development expenses and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Carpenter (L. E.) & Co., Wharton, N. J. 

May 14 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $3.12% to $3.25 
per share). Proceeds—To two selling stockholders. Um- 
derwriter—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New 
York. 


Celon Co., Madison, Wis. 

April 17 (letter of notification) $110,000 of convertible 
subordinated debentures due 1965. Price—At par ($100 
each). Proceeds— For working capital. Office — 2064 
Pennsylvania Ave., Madison, Wis. Underwriter—None. 
® Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. (6/23) 

May 22 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due 1982. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 


Continued on page 50 
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Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co., Shields & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
or about June 23. Statement effective June 11. 


Century Natural Gas & Oil Corp. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To Robert M. Allender and Judson M. Bell, two 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Blair F. Claybaugh 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
% Chief Joseph Mines, Inc. 
May 28 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—25 cents per share. Preceeds—-To explore 
and develop mining. properties. Office—Room 320, 
Powell Building, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Underwriter— 
None, sales to be made through company officers. 


Cinecolor Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
May 9 filed $452,350 of five-year 5% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures due May 1, 1957 (with common 
stock purchase warrants attached) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at rate of $1 of de- 
bentures for each two common shares held. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—To purchase voting control of Cine- 
color (Great Britain), Ltd. and for working capital 
Business—Two-color film process. Underwriter—None. 
Warrants — Will entitle holders to purchase 452,350 
shares of common stock at par ( $1 per share). They are 
exercisable to May 1, 1955. 

Cities Service Co. 
May 28 filed $4,090,000 of participations in the Employees 
Thrift Plan of Cities Service Co. and participating sub- 
sidiary companies and 40,000 shares of common stock 
purchasable under the plan. Underwriter—None. 

Citizens Credit Corp., Washington, D. C. + 
April 10 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 6% subordi- 
nated debentures due 1969 (with warrants attached to 
purchase 3,750 shares of class A common stock at $15 
per share and 750 shares of class B common at 25 cents 
per share). Priee—At 99% and accrued interest. Pro- 
ceeds—To acquire loan offices and subsidiaries. Office 
—1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. Under- 
writer—Emory S. Warren & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Consolidated industries, Inc. 
March 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of sulphuric acid, fertilizer and wood sugar 
plants. Office—174 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York 
April 30 filed 409,254 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 3 at rate of one share for each eight shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on 


June 20. Price—$52 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
securities of company’s operating subsidiaries which in 
turn will use the funds for property additions and im- 


provements. Underwriter—None. 
May 27. 
* Continental Electric Equipment Co., Ludlow, Ky. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 500 shares of class A 
common stock and 500 shares of class B stock. Price— 
$100 per share. Proceeds—To purchase additional equip- 
— Officee—10 Kenner St., Ludlow, Ky. Underwriter 
—None. 

Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 
May 14 filed $26,000,000 of interests in The Thrift Plan 
for employees of this company, together with 400,000 

of capital stock (par $5) purchasable under terms 

of the plan. Underwriter—None. 

Continental Royalty Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase royalties and mineral deeds, oil and gas. 
a ce nae ae bw Texas. Underwriter 

stern Securities . 

eget eter mtg Hudson Stayart & Co., 

Dean Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To T. A. Dean, trustee under the will of J. R. Dean. 
Office—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. Under- 
writer—Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Deardorf Oil Corp., Oklahoma Ci Okla 
April 14 (letter of notification ) By + {Renown of com- 
—ier woshing onpitel’ atiee ate Funan aan ee 
‘ capital. ce—. Fidelity Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Underwriter—None. r. dum 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 "shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 


ear” repay RFC loan of $41,050 and for working 


De Telephone Co., Sycamor 
April 11 (letter of notification ) 20,558 peat a 


purposes $10 per share. Proceeds — For general 
. Office—112 West Elm Street 
Underwriter—None. Street, Sycamore, III. 


DeKalb-Ogie Telephone Co., Sycamore TT 
June 3 (letter of notification ) 720 shares of common 
meme a =e Fey neg tinge? general cor- 
rposes. ce— ; 
3 os ae m St., Sycamore, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Feb. 5 filed $25,000,000 of 4% % first mortgage bonds due 


1, 1967. Price — To be supplied by amendment 
To retire $13,950,000 of presently outstanding 
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first mortgage bonds and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Halsey, Stuart & Co. inc. of Chicago and New 
York; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Crowell, 
Weedon & Co.. Los Angeles. Calif Offering—Postponed 
indefinitely. New financing plan being worked out. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Feb. 5 filed 600,000 shares of $1.50 convertible preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be filed by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York, and Crowell, Weedon & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering — Indefinitely post- 
poned. New financing plan under consideration. 


Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd. (Nev.) 


April 7 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 


stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For rehabilitation and development program. 
Office — Suite 839, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Gardner & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Devon-Leduc Oils, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
May 23 filed $1,000,000 of 10-year 5% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds, due June 1, 1962. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Preeeeds—To repay bank loans and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—McLaugh- 
lin, Reuss & Co., New York. 


Doman Helicopters, Inc. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered directly to company’s stock- 
holders and business associates. Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Duggan’s Distillers Products Corp. 

May 29 (letter of notification) 94,807 shares of common 
stock to be offered first for subscription by present 
stockholders, each purchaser of 100 shares to receive a 
bonus of 50 shares from the holdings of Charles A. 
Massis, who is the principal stockholder. Price—75 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—248 
McWharton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Duquesne Natural Gas Co., Washington, Pa. 
May 28 (letter of notification) a*amaxsimum of 92,783 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders of record Jwheé-b3 at rate 
of one new common share for each fivwe-common shares 
held, two new common shares for each preferred share 
held and six new shares of common stock for each share 
of preference stock held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege). Rights expire July 15. Priee—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For working capital. Underwriters — Bioren & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hourwich & Co., New York; and 
C. T. Williams & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Unsubscribed 
shares (not exceeding 75,000 shares), will be publicly 
offered at $1.25 per share. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (approximately $15 
per share). Proceeds—To J. M. Curley, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 


Empire District Electric Co. (6/25) 
June 3 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp., 
New York, and G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis. 


% Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York 

June 3 (letter of notification) 10,596 shares of common 
stock (par $6). Price—$8.85 per share. Proceeds—To 
Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Richmond, Va. 
Underwriter—None. These shares were sold during 
period between April 12 and April 22, 1952. An offer 
of rescission is being made to the purchasers. 


Federal Electric Products Co. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) to be offered to employees. Price 
—$8 per share. Proeceeds—For working capital. Office 
—50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


% Federal Services Finance Corp., 
Washington, D. C. 

June 2 filed $300,000 of 54%% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1962. Price—At par (in denominations 
of $100 and multiples thereof). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—718 Jackson Place N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriters—Mackall & Coe, Johnston, Lemon 
& Co, and Goodwyn & Olds, all of Washington, D. C. 


Fenimore iron Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Jan. 25 filed 4,007,584 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 2,003,792 common stock purchase warrants of which 
2,003,792 shares are to be offered to present common 
stockholders at 75 cents per share (Canadian funds) on 
a basis of one new share for each two shares held. Sub- 
scribers will receive, for each share subscribed, a war- 
rant to purchase one additional share at $1.25 (Canadian 
funds) per share until June 1, 1953, or an additional 2,- 
003,792 shares. Unsubscribed shares will be offered by 
the company at the same price and carrying the same 
warrants. Proceeds—To finance drilling program. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective March 10. 


*% Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 

June 9 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of class A preference stock (no par) 
sufficient to raise $130,000 being first offered on June 23 
in exchange for debenture bonds using a price of $11.01 


= share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—None 
. ri 


Flathead Petroleum Co., Monroe, Wash. 
March 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment and drilling purposes. Underwriter—None. 


% Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fila. (6/26) 
June 6 filed 309,300 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each five shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of 
New York. 


Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 28 (letter of notification) 6,450 shares of capital 
stock (par $2.50). Price—At market. Proceeds—To John 
S. Fluor, President, the selling stockholder. Underwriter 
—William R. Staats Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
* Form Inc., ind. 
June 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock and 11,740 shares of class B stock. of which only 
71,195 shares of class A stock are being sold by the com- 
pany, and the balance by several] selling stockholders. 
¥riee—For class A, $2.25 per share; and for class B, 
$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To company: will be used 
for expansion. Office—226 West Second St., Marion, Ind. 
Underwriter—None. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
May 23 filed 95,460 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered in exchange for United Stove Co. common 
stock at rate of one share of Gar Wood for each three 
shares of United. Underwriter—None. 


General Contract Corp. (formerly industrial 
Bancshares Corp.), St. Louis, Mo. 

May 26 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par $2), 
15,500 shares of preferred stock (par $100) and 50,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $20) to be offered in ex- 
change for stock of Securities Investment Co. of St. Louis 
at rate of 11/10 shares of common stock and one-half 
share of $20 par preferred stock for each S.I1.C. common 
share and one share of $100 par preferred stock for each 
S.LC. $100 preferred share. Underwriter—None. 


® General Public Utilities Corp. (7/1) 

June 4 filed 531,949 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 1 on the basis of one new share for each 
15 shares h@f@ rights to expire on July 15. Price—-To be 
supplied by “amendment. Proceeds—To repay notes, 
invest in comm6n stocks of domestic subsidiaries and 
for other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Com- 
pany to act as its own dealer-manager, with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane as clearing agent. 


* Georgia Power Co. (7/8) 

June 6 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982, 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co,, The 
First Boston Corp., Lehman Brothers, Kunn, Loeb & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Shields & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
on July 8 at 11 a.m. (EDT). 


* Gristede Bros., Inc., New York 

June 4 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of class A 
non-voting common stock (par $50) to be offered to 
certain employees. Price—$55 per share. Proceeds—To 
finance additional inventory, additional accounts re- 
ceivable and for improvements to stores. Office, 1601 
Bronxdale Ave., New York 61, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 


Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, Fla. (6/24) 
May 23 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable biciers: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly). Bids — Expected to be opened on or about 
June 24 at 11 a.m. (EDT) 
@ Hahn Aviation Products, Inc. 
May 20 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 3; rights to expire on June 13. 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds—For engineering, 
acquisition of machinery, and other corporate purposes. 
Office—2636 North Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


Hamilton Land Co., Reno, Nev. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To 
acquire ore dumps and for oil leases and royalties. Of- 
fice—139 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
Nevada Securities Corp. 

Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, tda. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$18 per share). Preceeds—To Mrs. M. K. Pollard, the 
selling stockholder. Underwriter—Thomson & McKin- 
non, New York. 


* Hixon Placers. Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
June 9 filed 878,736 shares of common stock. Price—50 
cents per share. Preceeds—For mining development, etc. 
Underwriter—None, sales to be made through agents, 
including officers and directors, who will receive a 
commission of 10 cents per share sold. 


@ Houston Lighting & Power Co. (6 18) 

May 28 filed $14,265,550 of 3%% convertible debentures 
due June 30, 1967 to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record June 17 at rate of $50 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures for each 1625 shares held; 
rights to expire on July 7. Priee—100% of principal 
amount. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
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construction. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
Chicago and New York. 


Huyck (F. C.) & Sons 

May 16 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
prior preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem $5 class B pre- 
ferred stock and for working capital. Business — Me- 
chanical fabrics for industry and blenkets and apparel 
cloth. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


% Idaho Maryland Mines Corp. 

June 6 filed 200,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change). Proceeds—To selling stockholder (Gwendolyn 
MacBoyle Betchtold, as executrix of the last will and 
testament of Errol Bechtold, deceased). Office—San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


lilinois Bell Telephone Co. 
May 15 filed 682,454 shares of capital stock being offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record May 29 at 
rate of one share for each four shares held; rights to 
expire July 1. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds 
—To repay advances from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the parent (owner of 99.31% of Illinois Bell 
stock). Underwriter—None. Statement effective May 29. 


industrial Wire Cloth Products Corp. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 1,700 shares of common 
stock. Price — $7.50 per share. Proceeds — To Kenneth 
Foust, the selling stockholder. Office—3927 Fourth St., 
Wayne, Mich. Underwriter—Manley, Bennett & Co., De- 
tfoit, Mich. 


inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 599,700 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling and equipping well and for work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—W eber-Millican Co., New York. 


Instant Beverage, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price —$5 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—2716 Country Club Avenue, 
Omaha, Neb. Underwriter—None. 


international Technical Aero Services, Inc. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—International Terminal, Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—James T. DeWitt & Co., Washington, D. C. 


*% Investors Acceptance Corp., Seattie, Wash. 
May 29 (letter of notification) approximaiely 12,850 
shares (not to exceed 12,900 shares) of common stock 
(par $10), to be offered to the unit holders in the Silver 
Tip Mining Association, at the rate of $1.25 par value 
of stock for each $1 invested by the unit holders. There 
are presently outstanding units representing an invest- 
ment of $102,796 for which about $128,495 of par value 
stock will be issued. Office—215 Central Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Jersey Yukon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1 per share (Canadian funds). Proceeds—For 
capital payments on property account and option agree- 
ments, purchase of machinery and operating expenses. 
Underwriter—None. 


Johnston Adding Machine Co., Carson City, Nev. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase tools and materials and office equipment. Under- 
writer— None. 


Junction City (Kansas) Telephone Co. 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) $294,000 of first mortgage 
4%% bonds, series A, due Feb. 1, 1977 (in denominations 
of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Under- 
writer—Wachob-Bender Corp... Omaha, Neb. 


Justheim Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 26 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—Six cents per share. 
Proceeds—For acquisition and development of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter — Harrison S. Brothers & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


- Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, Colo. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 5,866 shares of common 
stock. Price—$12.75 per share. Proceeds—To Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., the selling stockholder. Office—112 
West Elm St., Lamar, Colo. Underwriter — Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


@® Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

April 30 filed 200,000 shares of common steck (no-par). 
Price — Expected at $33.37% per share. Proceeds — To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—Glore, Forgan & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
(jointly) who were awarded the issue on June 10. State- 
ment effective May 28. 

® Kentucky Utilities Co. (6/16) 

May 19 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due June 1, 1982. Proceeds—For new construction. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. and Lehman Brothers jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Equitable Securities Corn. 
Bids—To be received up to 11:30 p.m. (CDT) on June 16. 
® Kerite Co., New York 

May 29 (letter of notification) 7,261 shares of common 
stock (par $10), being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockhoiders at rate of one share for each 20 shares 
held on May 23; rights expire on June 20. Price—$20 
per share. Preceeds—For expansion. Office—30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. a 


Kirk Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price — 30 cents per share. Proceeds — 
For exploration work. Office — 405 Interstate Trust 
Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Gardner & Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Lapaco Chemicais, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 200,787 convertible 
notes (each note convertible into $1 par class B stock). 
Price—90 cents each. Proceeds — For working capital 
and investment. Office—1800 Glenrose Ave., Lansing 2, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 
® LaPointe-Plascomold Corp. (6/18) 
May 29 filed 230,485 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 190,485 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record June 18 at rate of one share 
for each share held, and 40,000 shares are to be issued 
upon exercise of stock options by officers and employees. 
Price—$2.75 per share. Business—Manufacture of televi- 
sion accessories. Underwriter—None. 


Lincoin Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 19 (letter of notification) 10,002 shares of common 
stock (par $16.67) being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one share for each 16 shares 
held as of April 30; rights to expire on June 24. Price— 
$25 per share. Proceeds — To increase working capital. 
Office—1342 M St., Lincoln, Neb. Underwriter—None. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IHll.. 
May 5 filed 21,636 shares of common stock (par $5), to 
be offered to a select group of officers and employees of 
the company and its subsidiaries. Price—$35 per share. 
For working capital. Underwriter—None. 
%* Mad Anthony Players, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
June 6 (letter of notification) 500 shares of common 
stock (moxpar). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital...Office—1960 Princeton Drive, Toledo 14, 
Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Magar Home Products, Inc., Geneva, Ill. 
May 22 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent); Pricee—At market (approximately 
75 cents per share). Proceeds—To T. E. Myers, the 
selling stockholder, Office—15 South First Street, Ge- 
neva, Ill. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York, 
and Chicago, III. 
® Martin (Gienn L.) Co. (6/25) 
May 29 filed 761,859 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record on 
June 25 (other than Glenn L. Martin) at the rate of nine 
shares for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on July 
17. Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To repay convertible 
notes. Underwriter—None. 
* Mayfair Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $50) and 5,000 shares of common stock (no 
par) to be offered in units of one preferred and one 
common share. Price—$60 per unit. Proceeds—To pay 
expansion costs. Office—4383 Bandini Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


%* Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, ind. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To Paul J. 
Berkholder, the selling stockholder. Office—1937 Ster- 
ling Ave., Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—W. F. Martin, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind. 

* Middiesex Water Co. 

June 4 (letter of notification) 5,200 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered for subscription by both 
preferred and common stockohlders at the rate of one 
share of new stock for each five shares of either class 
of stock held as of record June 10; rights will expire 
July 1. Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans. Underwriter —Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. 


® Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., Inc. (6/23-24-25) 
May 19 filed 100,938 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To go 
to selling stockholders. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & 
Co., St. Louis and New York. 
Monty’s Stores, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 

May 16 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 7% 10-year 
convertible bonds (in denominations of $500 and $1,000 
each) and 10,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—For working capital and ex- 
pansion. Office—208 Third Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
Underwriter—National Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


Morrow (R. D.) Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Px. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 
per share). Proceeds—For financing of Master TV an- 
tenna systems in apartment houses on a lease basis and 
for additional working capital. Underwriter—Graham & 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Mt. Vernon (O.) Telephone Co. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock to be offered initially to present 
preferred stockholders. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To repay temporary bank loans. Office— 
15 E. Gambier St., Mt. Vernon, O. Underwriter—None. 


% Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, Ohio 

June 9 filed 82,000 shares of common stock (par $1), to 
be issued to certain supervisory employees under a 
stock option plan. Underwriter—None. 


® National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 

April 7 filed 6%&800 shares of common stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subscription by preferred and common 
stockholders in ratio of one new common share for each 
10 shares of preferred or common stock held as of May 
15; rights to expire June 17. Price—$9 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To acquire 305,000 shares of National Chlorophyll 
& Chemical Co. at $2 per share. Business—Manufacture 
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and sale of alfalfa meal. Office—Lamar, Colo. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective May 22. 


® National Chiorophyll & Chemical Co. 

April 7 filed 349,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by preferred and common 
stockholders of National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

Co. of record May 15 in ratio of one share of Na 
Chlorophyll common for each two shares of National 
Alfalfa preferred or common held in conjunction with 
offer by National Alfalfa company of its own stock: 
rights will expire on June 17. National Chlorophy 
shares are offered for subscription only as part of a 
unit or package consisting of one National Alfalfa share 
at $9 per share and five shares of National Chlorophyll 
stock at $2 per share, or a total price per unit of $19. 
Proceeds—To purchase from National Alfalfa its existing 
chlorophyll extraction facilities and inventory and for 
construction of new extracting plant. Office—Lamar, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. Statement effective May 22. 
* Nebraska City Industries, Inc. (Neb.) 

June 2 (letter of notification) $270,000 of 242% 20-year 
first mortgage bonds (to be issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000 each). Proceeds—For expansion 
costs. Office—115 South 8th St.. Nebraska City, Neb. 
Underwriter—None. 

*% Neisonating, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

June 4 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of preferred 
stock (par $20) and 1,500 shares of common stock (no 
par) to be offered in units of one share of each class. 
Price—$20 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. 


a ee Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, 


New England Power Co. (6/25) 
May 28 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
E, due June 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 


White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
noon (EDT) on June 25. 


New Mexico Jockey Club, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17 filed 1,255 shares of common stock (par $1,000). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To construct racing plant and 
for working capital. Underwriter—None, but Dr. Frank 
Porter Miller of Los Angeles, Calif., will be “engaged 
to sell the securities to the public. Statement effective 
April 5 through lapse of time. Amendment necessary. 
® Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

May 1 filed 1,108,966 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record June 5 at rate of one share for each 10 shares 
held(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to ex- 
pire June 23. Price—$i0.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers 
and Riter & Co. (jointly) who were awarded the issue 
on June 4, Statement effective May 23. 

® Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. (6/16) 

May 21 filed 160,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series B (par $50). Proceeds—To reduce bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly); Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Shields & Co. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m, 
(EDT) on June 16. 


® Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
May 21 filed 2,271,300 shares of common stock (par $25) 


- being offered for subscription to stockholders of record 


June 10 in ratio of one share for each five shares held; 
rights to expire July 2 with subscription period to open 
June 16. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco and New York. Statement effective June 10. 


* Penn Bayless Oil & Gas Co. 

June 3 (letter of notification) 2,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—12' cents per share. 
Proceeds—To acquire leaseholds and recondition wells 
and for working capital. Underwriter—West & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
% Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 
June 11 filed $1,250,000 of first mortgage bonds. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion 
costs. Business—Wood chemicals. Underwriters—Coffin 
& Burr, Inc. and Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc., 
both of Boston, Mass. 


Peoples Finance Corp., Montgomery, Aja. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares .f .ommon 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwrite: —Carl- 
son & Co., Birmingham, Ala. Proceeds—To expand busi- 
ness. Office—5 South Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 


Petroleum Finance Corp. 

Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares <f common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New York. , 


Power Condenser & Electronics Corp. 
May 2 (letter of notification) $285,000 of 10-year 5% 
income notes due May 1, 1962, and 11,400 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be sold in units of one $1,000 note 
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arid 30 shares of common stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. 
Preceeds—For working capital. Office — 60 State St., 
Boston, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. (6/17-18) 
May 28 filed 800,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


Public Service Co, of Indiana, Inc. ( 6/24) — 
May 28 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series J, 
due July 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be opened at 11 a.m. (CDT) on 
June 24. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (6/23) 
May 28 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—For new construction and to repay short-term 
borrowings. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 23. 


® Public Service Co. of New Mexico (6/18) 

May 28 filed 173,136 shares of common stock (par $5) 

y to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 

4 at rate of one new share for each seven shares held on 
June 18; with rights to expire July 2. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—For new construction. 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/17) 

May 21 filed $40,000,000 of debenture bonds due June 1, 
1972. Proceeds—For new construction and general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriters —To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loem & Co. Bids— 
To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 17 at 
80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


& Pyramid Oil & Gas Corp., West Paim Beach, Fia. 
June 5 (letter of notification) 162,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas holdings. Office—825 
First St., West Palm Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Willis E. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


Ridley Mines Holding Co., Grafton, N. D. 
Feb. 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and other 
mining purposes. Business — Uranium mining. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective April 3. 
® Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 
May 15 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage 3% bonds, series 
WN, due 1982. Price — Issuance planned at 101.42% to 
yield 3.30%. Proceeds—For new construction. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly) who were awarded the bonds on June 11. 
Statement effective June 4. 
® Rose’s 5, 10 & 25-Cent Stores, Inc. 
May 26 (letter of notification) 4,370 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 9 at rate of one new share for 
each 33.325 shares held; rights to expire June 24. Price— 
$45 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
218 C. Garnett St., Henderson, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


*& Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. (6/24) 
June 5 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To reduce short-term loans and 
for construction and modernization program. Underwriter 
—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 
St. Louis Midwest Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
May 29 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
offered to a limited group of persons active in the 
management and affairs of Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To purchase 55,000 shares of Midwest 
Piping common stock owned by the trustee under the 
wills of Hugo F. Urbauer and Ina C. Urbauer, deceased. 


Underwriter — G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
unsubscribed shares. 


Shawmut Association, Boston, Mass. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 200 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (approximately $19 
per share). Proceeds—To Walter S. Bucklin, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston, Mass 


Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
17 filed 600,000 shares of common stock of which 
500,000 shares are for account of company. Price—At 
par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and de- 


mt costs and working capital. Underwriter— 
Wortheastern Securities Ltd. . < 


Smith (S. Morgan) Co., Inc., York, Pa. (6/25) 
filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
an unspecified number of shares are to be of- 
fered initially to stockholders who have not waived 
their preemptive rights to subscribe thereto. Price—To 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — From sale of 
stock, together with $3,500,000 to be received from pri- 
of an issue of sinking fund notes, to be used 
k loans, for expansion of plant facilities and 
— Underwriter — The First Boston 
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% South Atiantic Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 

June 5 (letter of notification) 29,600 shares of common 
stock. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To pay off bank 
debt. Underwriter — Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga. 


*% South Jersey Gas Co. (7/1) 

June 6 filed 154,230 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Proceeds—-To The United Corp., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Allen & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
opened on or about July 1. Registration—-May become 
effective on June 20. 


Southern Co., Wilmington, Del. (6/18) 

May 16 filed 1,004,510 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered by company for subscription by common 
stockholders of record June 19 at rate of one share for 
each 16 shares held; rights to expire on or about July 10. 
Price—To be fixed by company on June 16. Proceeds— 
To increase investments in subsidiaries in furtherance 
of their construction programs. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be received 
up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on June 18. Statement effective 
June 4. 


Southern New England Telephone Co. (6/24) 
May 27 filed $15,000,000 of 33-year debentures due July 
1, 1985. Proceeds—To repay indebtedness to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 24. 


® Standard Oil Co. of California 

May 5 filed $55,000,000 of interest in the Stock Plan 
for Employees of company and participating companies, 
together with 1,000,000 shares of capital stock of the 
company in which Plan funds may he invested. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective June 5. 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
April 24 filed $2,025,000 interests in the Sohio Employees 
Investment Plan together with 30,000 common and 6,750 
preferred shares of the company which may be pur- 
chased pursuant to the terms of the plan. 


® Storer Broa Co. 
May 19 filed 215,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are being sold by certain selling 
stockholders (170,000 to be offered publicly and 10,000 to 
certain employees; and 20,000 shares to the underwriters 
under option agreement) and the remaining 15,000 shares 
being reserved for sale by company to certain employees. 
Price—Of first 200,000 shares, to be supplied by amend- 
ment; of 15,000 shares by company, $10.62% per share. 
For general corporate purposes. Underwrit- 
ers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Oscar E. Dooly & 
Co., Miami, Fla. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


*% Strevell-Paterson Finance Co. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock and 5,000 shares of preferred stock to be offered 
publicly in units of one common and one preferred share. 
Price—$25.94 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—54 West 7th South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriter—None. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
May 26 filed $800,000 of employees funds, plus contribu- 
‘tions of the company to be invested in two plans, viz: 
Class A, consisting of U. S. Savings Bonds; and Class B, 
consisting of investments in Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. securities and securities of other companies and in- 
vestment funds. Underwriter—None. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (6/23) 
June 2 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


® Texas General Production Co. (6/25) 

June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Underwriter—None. 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Office—Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment (prob- 
ably Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co., New York. 


*%& Texas Union Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 

June 2 (letter of notification) not in excess of 500,000 
shares of capital stock (par 1 cent), to be offered (at a 
valuation not in excess of the then market value) in 
consideration for oil, gas and mineral leasehold interests. 
When said interests of a valuation of $50,000 have been 
acquired in this manner, then the offering shall terminate 
even though the number of shares so offered and ex- 
changed shall be less than 500,000. Office—605 M & M 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Tiger Tractor Corp., Keyser, W. Va. 
May 13 (letter of notification) 180,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per . Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—East and Mozelle St., Key- 
ser, W. Va. Underwriter—None. 


Trans-Canada Petroleums, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 1 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For exploration and 
drilling. Underwriter—Mallinson Weir, Inc., New York. 


% Transue & Williams Steel F Corp. 

June 3 (letter of notification) 160 of capital stock. 
Price—At market (approximately $25.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To stockholders entitled to receive fractional 
shares in connection with recent stock dividend. Under- 
writer—None. 


Tri-State Petroleum Co., Inc. 
May 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—-For 
oil well development in New Mexico. Office—407 Ship- 
ley St., Wilmington 1, Del. Underwriter—Calvert Securi- 
ties Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Tri-Tor Oils, Ltd., Montreal, Canada (6/16) 
May 9 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—fFor construction and 
drilling expenses. Business—Production of oil and nat- 
ural gas. Underwriter—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 
Uarco inc., Chicago, Ill. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 2,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (estimated at $20.50 
per share). Proceeds—To George Buffington, the selhing 
ae Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
or 


*% Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, lll. 

June 9 filed 65,470 shares of common stock (par £5), is- 
suable upon exercise prior to April 1, 1962 of stock 
options granted to designated employees. Proceeds—-To 
be added to general funds of company and used for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of $5 divi- 
dend preferred stock (no par) to be offered to stock- 
holders in ratio of 0.21676 shares for each share already 
owned. Price—At $100 per share and accrued dividends. 
Proceeds — To reimburse treasury for capital expendi- 
tures already made. Underwriter—None. 

Weisfield’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 5,184 shares of common 
stock. Price—$54.25 per share. Preceeds—For working 
capital. Office — 1511 Fifth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Underwriter—None. 


® West Virginia Production Co. (6/18) 

May 28 filed 300,000 shares of 10-cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of $1 par value (convertible after Dec. 31, 
1955) to be offered for subscription by common and pre- 
ferred stockholders of West Virginia Water Service Co. 
on the following basis; one share for each common share 
held; 6 shares for each $5 preferred share( convertible 
into 6 common shares); and 5% shares for each preferred 
share (convertible into 54% common shares). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To drill wells and 
acquire acreage. Underwriters—Allen & Co., New York; 
and Shea & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Western Pacific insurance Seattie, Wash. 


Co., 
April 21 (letter of notification) 13,018 shares of common 
stock. per share. Proceeds—To qualify com- 


Price—$20 
pany as a multiple line insurance carrier and to increase 
lus. Office— 


surp Artic Bldg., 3rd and Cherry Sts., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Underwriter — Daugherty, Buchart & Cole, 
Seattle, Wash. 

* Wisconsin Investment Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 4 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At net asset value per share, plus distribution 
charge. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—Edgar 
Ricker & Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Prospective Offerings 
Aeroquip Corp. 
Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares, 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 


writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pre- 
ceeds—For additional working capital. 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Co. 
May 12 it was reported company may do some financing, 
the nature of which has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. 

American Barge Line Co. 
May 27 stockholders epproved a proposal to increase the 
authorized common stock (par $5) from 330,000 to 430,- 
000 shares and approved a waiver of preemptive rights 
to subscribe for any of the additional shares. Proceeds 
—To finance purchase of equipment and terminal and 
warehouse facilities. Traditional Underwriter—F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., Inc., New York. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
March 14 it was reported company plans sale in October 
of $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Central Republic Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Stone & Webster es Corp. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
April 28 it was announced company may seli about 
$4,000,000 of preferred stock some time this Fall. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—Prob- 
ably Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York. Debt financing for approximately $3,000,000 
planned in 1953. 


Atiantic Refining Co. 
March 21, Robert H. Colley, President, said in the com- 
pany’s annual report that “the time may be coming 
when additional financing will be required to supple- 
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ment retained earnings available for capital expend- 
itures.” The amount and timing of such financing can- 
not be presently announced. Traditional Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


® Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Co., Ltd. (7/7-11) 

May 20 it was reported this company, which will be the 
result Of a merger of Selburn Oil Co., Ltd., and six other 
oil companies operating in western Canada, may issue 
and sell approximately 1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York (for about 
60% of the issue) and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc., New 


York (for about 40% of issue). Offering — Expected 
week of July 7. 


Banff Oil Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
May 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
an issue of about 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For drilling and exploration costs. Registration 
—Expected early in June with offering later in month. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


California Electric Power Co. 

May 8 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
between $4,000,000 and $4,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
by competitive bidding and about $2,500,000 of preferred 
stock and $2,500,000 common stock probably through 
negotiated sale. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Underwriters 
for stock: Probably William R. Staats & Co.; Lester, 
Ryons & Co.; and Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 


% Canada General Fund, Inc. (7/8) 

June 5 it was announced Fund (as a closed-end invest- 
ment company) plans to issue and sell 1,350,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price—Initially expected 
to be about $10 per share. Proceeds—For investment. 
Business—To become open-end investment firm fol- 
lowing completion of stock offering. Sponser—Vance, 
Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass., but initial offering will 
be made by Bache & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. Registration—Expected about the middle of 


June (probably June 18). Offering — Planned for 
July 8. 


Canadian Palmer Stende!l Oil Corp. 
April 18 it was reported that 1,820,857 shares of common 
stock are to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of Palmer Stendel Oil Corp. on a 1-for-2 basis. Price— 


At par (25 cents per share). Underwriter—Burnham & 
Co., New York. 


Carolina Natural Gas Corp. 
May 19 company sought FPC authority to a new 40-mile 
transmission line estimated to cost $3,150,000, to be 
financed by the issuance of $1,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $750,000 15-year debentures and $800,000 common 
stock. Traditional Underwriter — R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 4 it was reported company plams the sale this 
Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 
May 15 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
(par $10) from 2,500,000 shares to 3,250,000 shares and 
preferred stock (par $100) from 300,000 shares to 330,000 
shares. It is estimated that additional financing neces- 
sary this year will be in excess of $8,500,000. 


Chicago & North Western Ry. (6/12) 
May 16 company sought ICC permission to issue and 
sell $6,555,000 of equipment trust certificates to be dated 
July 1, 1952, and to mature in 15 annual instalments. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Bear, 
Stearns & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—To be 


received up to noon (EDT) on June 12 at 400 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago 6, IIL. 


® Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. 

June 5 this corporation was formed to take over the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer for the sum of $7,600,000, of which $6,- 
000,000 will be raised through the sale of bonds and by 
issue of capital stock of which the purchase of about $1,- 
900,000 has been pledged. Underwriter—For bonds: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago and New York. 


Citizens Utilities Co. 

May 13 the stockholders approved a proposal to 
increase the authorized common stock from 400,000 
shares (par $1) to 2,000,000 shares (par 33% cents) in 
order to provide for a 3-for-1 split-up ef the present 
outstanding 283.729 shares of common stock and to per- 
mit the company to take advantage of any opportunities 
which may develop for property acquisitions requiring 
the issuance of common shares. Traditional Underwriter 
—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
April 26 it was announced company expects to enter the 
permanent financing market about the middle of 1952 
with 1 ot less than 200,000 shares of new common stock. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter — 
Dillon Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, lll. (7/15) 
May 27, Charles Y. Freeman, Chairman, announced that 
it may be advisable to make an offering of mortgage 
bonds about the middle of July. Proceeds—For new con- 
struction. Underwriters — May be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 


_that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital will 


be required during the latter half of 1952, 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Ce. ef 
Baltimore 


Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sel) 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately ,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Copperweld Steel Co. 
April 30 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized indebtedness from $5,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 (none presently outstanding) and the author- 
ized preferred stcck (par $50) to 137,727 shares from 
37,727 shares, which are all outstanding. Traditional 
Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 
Creameries of America, Inc. 

April 14, G. S. McKenzie, President, stated that the com- 
pany may do some long-term borrowing in about two 
months to finance expansion program. Traditional Un- 
derwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mitchum, 
Tully & Co. 

% Deere & Co. (7/15) 
June 6 it was announced company plans to raise $70,- 
000,000 from the sale of new securities, viz: $50,000,000 of 
debentures and $20,000,000 of common stock. Stockhold- 
ers on June 30 wil! voie on splitting up the common stock 
on a two-for-one basis, by issuance of two no par shares 
for each present outstanding $10 par share. Proceeds— 
For plant expansion and working capital. Registration— 
Tentatively scheduled for June 25. Offering—Expected 
on July 15. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 


New York. 

Duquesne Light Co. 
May 13 it was announced stockholders will vote July 8 
on increasing authorized preferred stock (par $50) from 
800,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares. Underwriters—To be 
determined by Competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
May 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Aug. 19 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $12,000,000 
to $25,000,000 and to increase the authorized common 
stock from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares. No immediate 
issuance of either debt securities or of common stock is 
contemplated. Traditional Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. 

Glass Fibres, Inc. 
April 7 stockholders voted to increase authorized com- 
mon stock from 1,000,000 shares (approximately 938,000 
shares outstanding) to 1,250,000 to provide addi- 
tional stock for future expansion needs. Traditional Un- 
derwriter—McCormick & Co., Chicago, IL 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 

March 26 stockholders increased authorized common 
stock from 300,000 shares (par $5) to 600,000 shares (par 
$7), placing the company in a position to consider from 
time to time stock dividends and the giving of stock 
rights or warrants to present stockholders. Underwriters 
—May include Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, O. Previ- 
ous public financing handled by W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
W. D. Gradison & Co., also of Cincinnati. 


%*% Guif States Utilities Co. 

June 2 Roy S. Nelson, President, announced the company 
plans to issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly). Offering—Expected in July. 


Honolulu (City and County of) 
May 20 it was announced it is planned to issue and sell 
$6,000,000 bonds for construction of the Kalihi tunnel, 
$5,000,000 bonds for public school program, $1,600,000 


bonds for public improvements and $1,000,000 for flood 
control. 


idaho Power Co. 
Feb. 27 T. E. Roach, President, announced that the com- 
pany’s present plans consist of the sale this summer of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Price—At a minimum of 
$35 per share net to company. Underwriters — Latest 
common stock financing in April, 1949. was handled by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 


& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 


Illinois Central RR. 
May 21, stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
authorized common stock from 1,390,511 shares (par 
$100) to 3,500,000 shares (no par) in order to facilitate 


possible future financing by means of convertible deben- 
tures. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present preferred 
and common stock financing. Underwriters — To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Ine. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
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(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities “Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 


and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new pes: Sea 


Laclede Gas Co. 
See Mississippi River Fuel Corp. below. 


Leitz (E.), Inc., New York (6/12) 
May 14 it was announced that Office of Alien 
346 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., will up to 3 pm. 
(EDT) on June 12 receive bids for the purchase from the 
Attorney General of the United States of the corpora— 
tion’s 400 shares of no par common stock (total issue 
a ae wesinoas — Matutactares and distributes 
photographic equipment and suppli idders—May 
clude Allen & Co., New York. = 7 
. —_ Pg Gas Co. 

pr e FPC authorized the company to acquire addi- 
tional properties at a cost of $5,598,129 and to build 
additional 69.5 miles of transmission line at a cost 
ae a et Ea — to spend about $31, 
in or a ons to plant. Previ financing was 
done privately. " oe 

Maracaibo Oil Exploration 
May 5 stockholders voted to increase the authorized $i 
par value capital stock from 500,000 to 600,000 shares. Ne 
financing presently planned. No underwriting was in- 
volved in offer to common stockholders last October. 

McCarthy (Glenn), Inc., Houston, Tex. 

March 18 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 10,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment (probably at $2 per share). Undes~ 7 
writer—B. V. Christie & Co., Houston, Texas. toe 


®@ Mercantile National Bank of Chicago 

June 3 common stockholders of record May 22 were 
given the right to subscribe for 25,000 additional shares 
on a 1-for-2% basis; rights to expire June 23. Price—$2S 
per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus 


Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York, and The 
Illinois Co., Chicago. 


Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. (6/30) 
May 1 it was announced company plans registration of 
200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Priee— 
To be supplied by amendment (expected at $3 per 
share). Proceeds—For new mill and equipment and@ 
working capital. Underwriter — Beer & Co., Dallag 
Texas. Offering—Expected around June 30. 


Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to it 
capitalization in the near future and to oe tte 


securities with the SEC preliminary to a large publie 


offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 


Minabi Exploration Co., Houston, Tex. 
March 21 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 125,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To go te 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter — 
Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

March 14 it was reported company plans to issue ang 
sell in November an issue of $8,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probably bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ines 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and W. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 


Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Corp. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
W. G. Marbury, President, on May 26 announced that 
company will attempt to acquire control of Laclede 
Gas Co. as authorized by directors on May 22. This ac- 
quisition would cost about $20,000,000, with Laclede 
stockholders being offered cash or stock of Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. in exchange for their holdings. If con- 
trol cannot be acquired, Mississippi then will sell the 


248,400 Laclede shares it now holds. Underwriter—Prob- 
ably Union Secusities Corp., New York. 


® Pennsylvania Electric Co. (8/5) 

June 3 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell $9,500,000 first mortgage bonds and $4,500,000 
of preferred stock. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) for bonds— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Union 
Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Equitable Securities 
Corp., The First Boston Corp., Shields & Co. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. (jointly);. (2) for preferred—Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Salomon Brom 
& Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Uniom 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp. Registratien— 
Expected about June 24. Bids—To be opened Aug. 5. 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 1 company applied to FPC for authority to com 
struct a 384-mile pipeline system from west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico to the Panhandle area of Texas af 
an estimated cost of $58,180,000. Probable underwriter= 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 
Philco Corp. 
March 31 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
June 6 on authorizing an increase in indebtedness te 
$25,000,000, the funds to be used for capital expenditurem 


Traditional Underwriter — Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. 


ha 
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* Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
June 4 it was announced stockholders on June 30 will 
vote on approving a proposal to issue and sell about $5,- 
000,000 of common stock and to increase indebtedness of 
the company by $5,000,000. Proceeds — For expansion. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York, and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 

April 16, R. R. Dunn, President, announced company 
plans to raise about $40,000,000 of new money in connec- 
tion with its $62,000,000 construction program in the 
years 1952, 1953 and 1954. Probable bidders: Halsey 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly), 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.: 
Harriman Ripley & Co.. Inc. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 

April 17 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 1,280,000 shares to 
3,280,000 shares (1,045,500 shares presently outstanding). 
The new shares would be issued when directors decide, 
in connection with diversification program. No imme- 
diate financing is planned. Traditional Underwriter— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.. New York. 


Pubco Development Co. 

May 15 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell to present warrant holders additional warrants 
to purchase 605,978 shares of common stock at $1 per 
share on a one-for-one basis. Price —$2 per warrant 
exercisable on or before Jan. 1, 1955. Proceeds — For 
purchase and development of natural gas and oil leases, 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
May 21 stockholders authorized an increase in funded 
indebtedness by $1,500,000 as needed by Dec. 31, 1954, to 
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finance the company’s construction program in part. It 
is also planned to issue 5,000 authorized shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). 


Sapphire Petroleums, Ltd. 
May 20 it was reported company may do about $2,000,000 
of new financing (including an issue of convertible de- 
bentures). Preceeds — For acquisition of properties and 
for development expenses. Underwriters — To include 
Frame, McFadyen & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


Scott Paper Co. 
April 24 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
shares, and the authorized indebtedness from $4,000,000 
to $25,000,000. The company said it will announce later 
any plans for future financing. Underwriters—Drexel 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


*% Sooner State Oil Co. (6/17) 

June 3 it was reported the company plans to issue and 
sell 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—$1 per share. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, etc. 
Underwriter—lIsrael & Co., New York. 


Southern California Edison Co. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to obtain be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $28,000,000 of new capital through 
the sale of additional securities. Preceeds—-For new con- 
struction. Underwriters — Probably The First Boston 
Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) Offering—Expected in 
Fall. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 


March 3 company filed with FPC a $76,000,000 expan- 
sion program to bring natural gas into its Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi service areas. 


Standard Forgings Corp. 


April 25 stockholders approved an increase in author- 
ized common stock from 266,000 shares to 350,000 shares. 
Traditional Underwriter—Shields & Co., New York. 


® Utah Power & Light Co. 

June 3 it was reported that company may issue and 
sell in September about $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and 150,000 shares of common stock. Preceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (2) For common stock—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; The First Boston Corp. 


* Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


May 26 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale later this year of $20,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Harriman, 


Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank borrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanent financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 


First Boston Corp. (jointly); (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Ine. 





Reporter’s 


The new issue market continued 
to take a breathing spell this week 
and the underwriting fraternity 
was not too greatly perturbed by 
the course of events, 

It was the consensus that the 
market appeared a little tired. 
But as some observers were 
moved to comment “so are the 
people who do the business.” For 
the moment the hot weather ap- 
pears to have stimulated the va- 
cation spirit and this yearning 
seems to draw acceleration from 
such seasonal events as college 
graduations and reunions. 


The week would have been de- 
cidedly dull but for the bringing 
out of one large utility stock issue 
for public offering and the open- 
ing of subscriptions for a huge 
block of common stock of another 
power firm. 


There is a fair calendar of small 
offerings in sight for the balance 
of the month but the roster of 


new prospects thins out turning 
into July. 


This week’s new debt offerings 
met with a mixed reception, Kan- 
sas City Gas & Electric’s $12,- 
000,000 of 30-year 3%<s, brought 
out at 101.421 to yield 3.30%, 
proved a fast mover. Virtually 
the entire issue was reported as 
spoken for quickly. 


On the other side of the picture 
Northern States Power Co.'s $21,- 
500,000 of new first mortgage 30- 
year, 3%s, offered at 101.153 to 
return 3.19%, were reported 
rather slow. 


Several Large Issues 
Next week will bring out sev- 
eral sizable debt offerings, top- 
ped by Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co.’s $40,000,000 of 20- 
year debentures, due for bids on 
Tuesday. 


Banking groups are slated to 
bid Monday for $12,000,000 of 20- 
year first mortgage bonds of the 


4 


Kentucky Utilities Co. On Wed- 
nesday American Gas & Electric 
Co. will open bids for $20,000,000 
of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures. 


Meantime, through negotiated 
channels, bankers will offer $5,- 
000,000 of Bristol-Myers 25-year 
debentures on Tuesday as part of 
a combined operation which in- 
cludes sale of 199,937 shares of 
additional common to present 
holders. 


And on Wednesday, the Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power Co., also 
by negotiation, will market $14,- 
265,550 of 15-year convertible 
344% debentures, making the 
initial offering to common stock- 
holders. 


Treasury Scurries About 


The Treasury, whose _ recent 
long-term offering failed to elicit 
the substantial cash subscriptions 
hoped for is coming into the mar- 
ket with a new intermediate bond 
issue. 


Secretary Snyder thus far has 
revealed no more than the barest 
outline of the projected new fi- 
nancing. But it is expected that 
the details will be given over the 
weekend with subscription books 
due to open on Monday. 


The bonds will be dated July 1 
next and will be offered in the 
amount of $3,500,000,000 although 
it is doubted that the Treasury 
would refuse any oversubscrip- 
tion. Since the issue will be elig- 
ible applicable to the Treasury’s 
tax and loan accounts it is pre- 
sumed that the bonds will be open 
to commercial banks and other in- 
stitutional buyers. 


Public Service Electric & Gas 


Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co.’s negotiated offering of 700,- 
000 shares of additional common 
stock direct to the public ap- 
peared to be meeting with good 
response. 


Bankers agreed to pay the com- 
pany a price of $25.50 a share, less 
underwriting commission of 81 
eents a share and reoffered at 
$25.50 a share less a 50-cent com- 
mission. 


Reports indicated that there 
was a brisk interest in the issue 
but that the underwriting would 
require a bit of selling effort be- 
fore it was completed. 


| Railroad 








Securit 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


The rail market has developed 
quite a buoyant tone in the past 
week or so. Apparently there is 
a growing realization that for the 
current year at least this group 
has a number of advantages over 
many of the industrial groups. For 
one thing, this is one field which 
is almost certain to report higher 
earnings in 1952 than in 1951. 
Secondly, in contrast to the out- 
look in many other fields, divi- 
dend disbursements by railroads 
in the current year will without 
doubt be larger than they were 
last year. As price-earnings ratios 
are generally quite modest and 
yields generous, these factors give 
ample background to a more opti- 
mistic appraisal by investors of 
railroad securities. . 

One characteristic of the recent 
upward trend of railroad stock 
prices is that the higher priced 
and fundamentally sound compa- 
nies have been in the forefront. 
It is true that there has been 
periodic heavy buying of the more 
speculative, and even non-divi- 
dend-paying stocks. Some in this 
category have registered advances. 
For the most part, however, spas- 
modic flurries in the speculative 
list have been short-lived and it 
has been difficult to maintain the 
gains. On the other hand, a large 
majority of the better grade equi- 
ties have consistently moved for- 
ward into new high ground, paus- 
ing only to rest from time to time. 
To the rail analyst the discrimi- 
nating nature of the buying is a 
happy omen. 

One of the good grade rail 
stocks that has been attracting in- 
creasing attention, after an ex- 
tended period of disappointing 
market action, is Chicago, Roek 
Island & Pacific. Few roads enjoy 
such a sound capital structure as 
Rock Island. First it went through 
a drastic reorganization. When 
this was consummated the man- 
agement undertook an aggressive 
program of reducing the new debt 
structure. Since reorganization the 
already drastically reduced non- 
equipment debt has been pared 
by almost 50%. By the end of last 
year mortgage debt, represented 
by first 27ths, 1980, with a good 


sinking fund, stood at $52,737,000. 
Total debt, including equipments, 
stood at $95,830,000. Stock capital- 
ization consisted of 703,989 shares 
of $5 preferred, cumulative only 
if earned, and 1,408,837 shares of 
common. This is a remarkably 
small capitalization for a road do- 
ing a business of over $200 million. 

Aside from the question of capi- 
talization there are other elements 
of underlying strength in the pres- 
ent Rock Island picture. For one 
thing, there has been considerable 
industrial growth in parts of the 
térritory served and the company’s 
status with respect to transcon- 
tinental traffic, in conjunction 
with Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, has been bettered materially. 
Thus the traffic potentialities are 
improved and the road is no 
longer so heavily dependent for 
its prosperity on the vagaries of 
the grain crops. The trustees dur- 
ing the bankruptey proceedings, 
and the new management subse- 
quently, have spent substantial 
sums on the property and on new 
equipment. These expenditures 
have resulted in a material in- 
crease in operating efficiency. 
These are permanent benefits. 

Last year Rock Island’s opera- 
tions were severally affected by 
the heavy spring floods. As a 
result there was a dip in common 
share earnings to $8.44 compared 
with $10.20 reported in the pre- 
ceding year. This year the trend 
has again been upward. There was 
a slight improvement in gross 
revenues in the opening four 
months. Maintenance outlays were 
heavier in the 1952 interim, but 
the all-important transportation 
ratio was pared by nearly two 
points. Overall, the operating ratio 
was modestly ldwer than it had 
been a year ago. As a result, com- 
mon share earnings increased from 
$3.01 to $3.67. With higher freight 
rates now in effect, even more 
favorable comparisons appear 
likely in coming months. For 
the full year 1952 share results 
should top $10 by an appreciable 
margin. If so, hopes of another 
increase in dividends, above the 
current $4 rafé Would appear 
justified. : 


Kuhn, Loeb Offers 
Kansas G, & El. Bonds 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is offering 

$12,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3%%% series, due 1982, of Kansas 
Gas & Electric Co. at 101421% 
and accrued interest, to yield 
330%. The firm, bidding alone, 
won award of the bonds at com- 
petitive sale on Tuesday on a bid 
of 101.126%. 
Zhe bonds are. redeemable at 
general redemption prices decreas- 
ing from 104.43% to par and at 
special redemption prices ranging 
from 101.43% to par. 

The principal use of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the bonds 
will be to provide a portion of 
the funds required for the con- 
struction or acquisition of perma- 
nent improvements, extensions 
and additions to the company’s 
property, and to pay off $2,440,000 
of temporary bank loans incurred 
for construction expenditures. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co., in- 
corporated in 1909, is an operat- 
ing public utility engaged princi- 
pally in the generation, purchase, 
transmission, distribution, and sale 
of electric power and energy in 
an area comprising 6,000 square 
miles in the southeastern portion 
of Kansas. Electric service at 
retail is provided to 121 commu- 
nities having an aggregate esti- 
mated population of 382,700 and 
electric service at wholesale is 
provided to six communities hav- 
ing an estimated aggregate popu- 
lation of 5,563. 

Operating revenues during 1951 
totaled $16,321,429 while net in- 
come amounted to $2,760,868. 


Del Monaco Back to Desk 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ben Del 
Monaco, President of Genesee 
Valley Securities Co. Powers 
Building, has returned to his desk — 
after a combined business and | 
pleasure trip to France, Switzer- — 
land and Italy, from April 9 to 
June 3. 


Baxter, Williams Adds _ 
(Special to Tae Financrat CHRontIcLe) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—G. Thomas 
Greenfield has become associated 
with Baxter, Williams & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- | 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Greenfield was pre- 
viously with Wm. J. Mericka & 
Co., Ine. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


Manufacturers Trust Company—Analytical study—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Monmouth Park Jockey Club—Special report—Hunter Securi- 

ties Corporation, 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

New England Lime Company — Analysis—Dayton Haigney & 
Co., Inc., 75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.—Memorandum—Smith, Barney & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
memorandum on Texas Gulf Producing Co. 

Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 
Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 


Mass. 


Spencer Chemical Company — Study —Glore, Forgan & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Stone & Webster, Inc.—Review—Dean Witter & Co., 14 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Toledo Edison Co.—1951 annual report and area development 
booklet—Toledo Edison Co., Toledo 4, Ohio. 

Trans American Petroleum Corporation—Offering circular— 
Weber-Millican Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Summer Party of the Cleveland Security Traders 
Association will be held at the Westwood Country Club on Friday, 


June 27. 


Arrangements have been completed assuring a wonderful din- 
ner and all the other things that go to offer an erijoyable day with 


the guy who will clip you for an eighth the next day. 


Perfect 


weather has even been arranged in consultation with Art Grace 
who majored in weather forecasting at Tufts College. 

Bill Gray, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., will handle the golfers. At- 
tractive prizes will be presented the winners. 

Corb Liston, Prescott & Co., will head a special event planned 


for the outing. 


Warren Foster, Gottron, Russell & Co., is in command of hotel 
reservations for the out-of-town traders. 


- 
Uy 





Seattle. 


H. Russell Hastings 


Hank Greenberg of the Indians will speak at the dinner. 


VISITS AFFILIATES 


H. Russell Hastings, Crouse & Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, has just completed a trip 
to the West Coast during which he visited the 
NSTA affiliates in San Francisco, Portland and 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 

The Bond Traders Club oi Chicago announces that the locale 
of their 26th annual field day to be held Saturday, June 28. has 
been changed to the Chevy Chase Country Club. Guest fees $15. 

Events of the day will begin at 8:30 a.m. for golfers. The 
Golf tourneys are in charge of Glen A. Daffler, Kneeland & Co., 
assisted by Harley H. Stoner, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and Wil- 
liam H. Lane. Harris Trust & Savings Bank. Prizes for members 
wili be for Ist and 2nd low gross; first 10 low net (Peoria), and a 
special short hole prize; for guests prizes will be awarded for low 


gross and low net (Peoria). 


Baseball, in charge of Nathan M. Silberman, Straus, Blosser 
& McDowell, will start at 2:30 p.m. There will also be horseshoes, 
swimming (pool fee $1.80), cards, African dominoes, etc., at the 
Clubhouse in charge of N. B. Baum, Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 

The Club also notes that to reach the Chevy' Chase Club by 
car. travel one mile north of Wheeling, Ill. on*Route 21 (Mil- 


waukee Avenue). 
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With Paul C. Rudolph Joins Renyx, Field DIVIDEND NOTICES 
(Special to Tue Frwanctat Curontcie) 


ATLANTA, Ga. — William H. Uni 
x ° ni 
SAN JOSE, Calif.— Frank M. prater has become associated with > re 











Caverly is now with Paul C. Ru- , Plywood 
dolph & Company, Bank of Amer- Remyx, Field & Co, Corporation 
ica Building. mre — > 
the quarter ended April 30, 1952, « 
DIVIDEND NOTICES Gividend of 35¢ per share on the outstanding 
Sheardy Lamb Opens declared_payable July 11, 1002, to etott 





declared pa » 1952, 

@f reser’ af the iese of’ Uenitene sue 1, 1952. 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 

New York, N. Y., Jume 4, 1962. 


SAN ANGELO, Texas—Sheardy 
A. Lamb is engaging in the secu- 


rities business from offices here. ROVAL TYPEWRITER 
DIVIDEND NOTICES COMPANY, le. 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1952 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, 
of the Company to holders of 


preferred stock of record at the 
close of business on June 26, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share 
has been declared payable July 
15, 1952, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
June 26, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
Secretary 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 


the following regular quarterly dividends 


WAGNER BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Preferred 
Stock, also a dividend of 15 cents 
per share on the Common Stock of 
this Corporation. Both dividends 
payable July 1, 1952, to stockholders 
of record June 20, 1952. 


J. V. STEVENS, Secretary. 


| SANGAMO 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Common Steck 
No. 72, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1952, to holders uf 
record at close of business July 19, 1952. 
Dave Parker 


June 5, 1952 Secretary 




















New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
June ll, 1952. June bts 
DIVIDEND NO. 399 1952 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a Meeting held this day, declared an interim ——RUYAL=— 


dividend for the second quarter of 1952, of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on 
eon ronwaearion 
Manutacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 














June 28, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 19, 1952. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 37Yac 
a share on the common stock 
payable July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record June 14,1952. 




















| CANADA DRY | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Aregular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable July 1, 
1952 to stockholders of rec- 


DIVIDEND No. 40 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on June 30, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 


Cc. L. CLARK 
Secretary and Treasurer 








June 3, 1952 


ord at the close of business on June 19, 1952, 0 ee 
June y 1952. JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
ommon Stock June 10, 1952 





Aquarterly dividend of $0.125 
per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 
July 1, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 

















THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 
oom Se Seve i ee, Ree LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
Gu ibemia 207th Consecutive 
Notice of Quarterly Dividend 
Wn. J. W 

gi "vieePue a Secy. Quarterly The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
Dividend dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 





on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 16, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B, 
of the Company, payable July 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 20, 1952. 

VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 6, 1952. 














GENERAL TIME 
CORPORATION 








Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 
-  ontheCompany’s $5.00 par 
* value Common Stock and 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| | COMPANY 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06% per share, on the 4% 


St. Louis Ee 
per cent Cumulative Preferred 4 47 Preferred Stock. 
Stock, payable July 1, 1952 to 165™ : Dividend on the Com- 
shareholders of record June 18, mon Stock is at the rate of 





60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 


1962. conan CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
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POSITION 
WANTED 


Advertiser with excellent knowledge 
of securities markets would like po- 
sition calling for servicing customers 
or wires. Has productive contacts. 
Can also assist as order clerk. Please 
address Box I 65, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 7, N.Y. 


For Corp. Traders 


Five lunch@usa-deex have 
been donated as golf prizes for the 
annual golf outing of the Corpo- 
rate Bond Traders of New York 
by Charles Carroll and Frank Eiras 
of the Antlers Restaurant, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

The Corporate Bond Traders’ 
outing will be held June 13 at the 
Nassau Golf Club. 











- June 4, 1952. 







WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 











COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 50 cents per Common Stock 


share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 1, 1952 to share- 
holders of record June 18, 1952. 


Joun H. Scumipt 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on July 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 13, 
1952, was declared by the Board 
of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice-President and Treaswrer 


June 3, 1952 


of business June 18, 1952. 

Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 
$1.00 per share and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
May 27, 1952 














Washington... .-, 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— There 
is a good prospect that due to the 
intervention of Treasury Secretary 
Snyder, Congress may finally pass 
the so-called “bank conversion 
bill.” This is the bill which would 
aliow the Comptrolier of the Cur- 
rency to waive the requirement of 
present law that the shareholder 
of an absorbing bank may get a 
take-out in cash of the appraised 
walue of his stock, in case of a 
merger of two national banks. The 
Comptroller would continue to al- 
low the shareholder of the ab- 
—s bank to get a take-out in 


ge Brent Spence (D. 
Ky.) of the House Banking com- 
mittee has been so absorbed with 
{ the cause of the independents 


And You 


versus the bank holding compa- 
nies, that he has been loathe to 
allow passage of any legislation to 
facilitate mergers. The Senate 
passed the bill last year. 

The need for this legislation 
arises out of the lower market 
value of bank shares, as compared 
with their book values. 

a a a 

Apparently the presumed needs 
of Administration politics de- 
mands its denial, but the actual 
story of the U. S. military position 
in Korea, as sources of ungues- 
tioned knowledge reveal it, is al- 
most unbelievably black. 

In Korea, the US-UN forces are 
not only heavily outnumbered, but 
they are inferior in equipment 
to the enemy. This inferiority is 





10 reasons why 
Lake City Sewer District 


[METROPOLITAN SEATTLE-KING COUNTY] 


4% REVENUE BONDS 


are an attractive investment 


® Reserve Fund of $266,077 to be main- 
tained throughout the life of the issue. 
2 Rates to be maintained sufficient to 
provide a coverage of |.4 times prin- 
<apal and interest requirements after 
«peration and maintenance. 
Mandatory that all property owners- 
connect to the system. 
Unpaid charges become a lien on the 
prior to any mortgage debt. 
> ity bonds not to be issued unless 
revenues equal 1.4 times annual bond 


services. 
4 92% growth from 1940 to 1950-—an 
wmnportant port of Metropolitan Seattle. 


% 


7 4,000 homes built in Sewer District in 

four years. Highly populated area 

aving estimated population of 
,000. 


Mandatory provision that excess rev- 
enues over and above bond reserve 
fund, contingency reserve, and work- 
ing capital, be used to call bonds in 
inverse numerical order at a premium 
in five years. 

High, non-taxable interest return 
Approving Legal Opinions by experts 
in municipal financing—Wood, King G 
Dawson of New York and Weter, 
Roberts G Shefelman of Seattle. 


MAATURITIES AVAILABLE 1975 TO 1978 INCLUSIVE 


Wucd April 1, 1952 


Due Serially April 1, 1955 thru 1982 


and semiannual interest (April | and October 1) payable at the King County Treasurer's Office in 


Perncipal 
Seratle, Watinwes Coupon bends in the denomination of 


$1,000. 


REDEMPTION PROVISIONS 
Bonds yer be April 1, 1955 to April 1972, inclusive, are non-callable. The bonds maturing April 1, 1973 throagh 
subject to 


Agel 1, 192 will be 


on 
Te 

a 
at 


aa 


yo 


prior to maturity on April |, 1957, or any interest payment date there- 

whole or part, in inverse numerical order, on not less than thirty days’ published ’ 

ee oe 1957: at 102% on April 1 or October 1, 1958: at 1014%% on April | or October 1, 

ape ane! 1 or October 1, 1960; at 100% % on April | or October 1, 1961; on April 1, 1962 and there- 
imerest to date of redemption. 


notice as follows: At 


Head uteres exempt, in opinion of counsel, from present federal income tates. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES, YIELDS AND PRICES 


Life 


ns 
paee 


TEU 


Total Bonds Offered 


Total Issue 


Approviag legal opinion 


Paents 6 Sbeiciman of Seaitie, Washington. 


Callable 


No 0 
No 
No 
Ne 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


All nails ieatinoing 
1973 thru 1982 
Callable in inverse 
order on and after 
5 yrs. @ 102% 

6 yrs. @ 1M 
7 yrs. @ 1O1Y 
8 vrs. @ 101 
9 yrs. @ 100%, 

10 yrs. @ 100 


Approx. Approx. 
i Vield to 
5-Year 
Call at 


102% 


Yield ta 
Maturity 


Detailed dollar 
offering prices 
availabl 
on request 
calculated to 
date of delivery 


3% 
3.65 
3.64 
3.72 
3.72 
3.71 
3.70 
3.80 
3.79 
3.78 


Gee 1982 net included in Maturity Schedule as it is expected that a sufficient amount of assessments 
will be prepaid by the time the bonds are issued to retire them 


ten Wood, King & Dawson of New York, New York, and Messrs. Weter, 


Send for brochure giving complete details 





not alone in numbers of weapons. 
It is also in the quality of equip- 
ment. Harry Truman nvtwith- 
standing, the U. S. is hopelessly 
inferior to the Reds in the air. 
What this situation means is 
that at any moment they chose 
to do so, the Reds could push the 
US-UN forces back to the Pusan 
beachhead in a matter of weeks. 
In other words, the initiative for 
war now lies with the enemy in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
areas, or in both Europe and Asia. 


It is recalled that the central 
theme of the Administration in re- 
sponse to the MacArthur demand 
for an offensive in early i951 to 
defeat the enemy was that “our 
way,” meaning the Administra- 
tion’s strategy of staying put and 
fighting a defensive war, would 
“discourage” the Reds and cause 
them to “tire of war.” This was 
the theme repeated over and over 
at the hearings on the firing of 
MacArthur. 


Opponents of the Administra- 
tion at that time expressed doubt 
as to how a peace or even an 
armistice could be achieved with- 
out winning it, and classical mili- 
tary students have believed that 
the Russians never would be con- 
tent to see U. S. military power 
exist in force not only on the 
mainland of Asia but near its 
bases in Manchuria, and be con- 
tent to leave that force alone. 


No one in authority seems to 
admit privately or publicly that 
the U. S. forces could be thrown 
entirely out of Korea. It was al- 
ways assumed that the guns of the 
U. S. Navy and the aircraft of its 
carriers could provide a protective 
ring for a substantial beachhead. 
It is often wondered, however, 
what would happen to those 
“floating platforms of artillery” 
and those aircraft carriers if they 
were supject to attack from su- 
perior air of the enemy. 

a a ae 


Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Reds now hold a defaulted 
mortgage on the U. S. forces in 
Korea, it doesn’t follow that the 
Reds will necessarily foreclose 
any time soon. In other words, 
as some observers see it, the fact 
that the Reds do have the upper 
hand does not necessarily mean 
that they will use it to slao down 
and wind up Harry Truman’s po- 
lice action at any time soo». 


If the Reds have demonstrated 
anything, it is how to get the maxi- 
mum use of military power with 
its minimum exercise in actual 
military operations. Everybedy 
from Truman to Ridgway may 
assert that the Reds wouldn’‘t dare 
to start an offensive. Such public 
assertions probably don’t either 
annoy or fool the Reds, for they 
know that the U. S. commanders 
must know what the score really 
is. 

Actually the Reds will probably 
save this particular ace until the 
time to them sees opportune. 
When they decide to put terrific 
pressure against some other area, 
they would figure that the U. S., 
knowing the box it is in in Korea, 
will not be altogether free to tane 
counter measures in 1 second area. 

Rs * % 

What the Federal Reserve and 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency did with respect to Regu- 
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year 


healt, gentiemen, 
i don’t know where this business will Le in 1955!" 


lation X was primarily to make 
a sizable cut in the required 
down payment for middle and up- 
per class people’s housing. 

For window dressing purposes, 
small adjustments were made in 
the scale of down payments for 
houses costing between $7,690 and 
$12,000, and the down payment 
was cut in half for housing costing 
$7,000 or less per unit. Probably 
not. more than 3 to 4% of all 
housing is this cheap. 

” * . 

With respect to the reports of 
lowered margin requirements, the 
story on that is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board just hasn’t got 
to that subject yet. It has not 
come up for serious consideration 
or discussion at the level of the 
Federal Reserve Board itself. 

In theory there is no particular 
reason, it is said, why the Board 
should not also ease upon margin 
requirements. The basic situation 
is said to be that while there is 
no particular reason why the 
Board shouldn’t ease up on mar- 
gins, there is no impelling reason 
why it should. It wouldn’t make 
a great deal of difference to the 
overall credit and monetary sit- 
uation either way. 

In the light of this situation the 
Board is said to feel a little an- 
noyed at planted stories that it has 
reached a tentative decision and 
that the margin requirements will 
be such and such a percent. These 
“plants” are viewed as designed to 
needle the Board into making a 
decision. It may work that way, 
too. 
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One reason Congress is going 
slow on labor legislation, other 
than to modify, as perhaps it will 
do, the powers of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, is that the word 
has gone out to Republicans that 


they shall please back no new 
labor legislation this session. This 
has come from the high commands 
of both the House and Senate 
GOP. 

President Truman’s trip to the 
Capitol Tuesday to ask for a legal 
seizure of the steel industry was 
viewed as a messenger boy trip to 
promote Phil Murray’s cause of 
the union shop. It was turned 
down promptly. 

(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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